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NOTE 


Incredible  as  some  of  the  adventures  centring  about  the 
baby  as  hereafter  narrated  may  seem,  there  is  abundant 
justification  in  fact  for  them  all.  Most  of  them  really  hap- 
pened. Many  vf  tium  wire  relati  d  to  the  author  by  old  army 
friends  on  winter  nights  around  huge  log  fires  in  frontier 
posts  of  other  days,  vanished  long  since  like  most  of  the  char- 
acters in  tlie  story,  red  and  white. 

The  author  joys  in  the  relation  of  the  stories  of  the  brave, 
hard-fighting,  uncommon  soldiers  of  the  small  but  unmatch- 
able  regular  army,  with  which  this  book  is  chiefly  concerned. 
The  battle  with  Dull  Knife's  band  is  described  from 
Mackenzie's  famous  winter  fight  with  the  fierce  but  gallant 
Cheyennes. 

There  was  a  baby  of  the  frontier.  The  author  knew  that 
baby.  Some  day,  perhaps,  further  adventures  in  which  the 
baby,  now  grown  up,  participated  shall  be  set  forth  for  the 
delectation  of  the  reader.  C.  T.  B. 
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BOOK  ONE 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  BABY 


I 


DISCLOSES  WHAT  THE  SOLDIEB  SAW 
IN  THE  MOUNTAIN  PASS 

SEKGKANT  McNEIL  suddenly  lightened 
tlie  bridle  roin  of  liis  horso,  throwing 
him  violently  back  on  his  haunches.  Like 
all  good  cavnlrymen  the  veteran  non-commis- 
sioned officer  dearly  loved  a  good  horse.  The 
severe  and  unexpected  pressure  of  the  ruthless 
curb  measured  the  sergeant's  surprise.  The 
horse  reared  and  then  plunged  violently  for- 
ward. A  less  practised  rider  would  have  been 
unseated.  McNeil  was  so  amazed  that  for  a 
moment  he  let  the  excited  horse  have  his  way. 
And  when  at  last  he  controlled  him  again,  he 
was  characteristically  gentle  with  him*  as  if 
to  make  amends  to  a  gallant  comrade  for  un- 
wonted roughness. 

The  sergeant  had  been  staring  straight 
ahead  down  the  pass.  For  all  he  had  been 
riding  nonchalantly,  almost  indifferently,  some 
little  distance  ahead  of  his  train,  nothing  in 

15 
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Iront  of  liiiii  cscniicd  his  vision.  Roiindiiif?  a 
liu<!;(;  bcUii  iu  the  canyon  lie  lunl  an  iinob- 
stnu'ti'd  view  of  its  oxtont  l"i»r  a  mile  or  more 
as  it  it'll  straiirlitawav  iH-ron-  liini.  At  the 
lower  end,  where  tlie  gwdt  rii't  through  the 
mountains  twisted  again,  his  searching  eyes 
had  caught  a  flash  of  color.  Something  had 
suddenly  appeared  against  the  canyon  wall, 
fpr  away  at  the  bend  of  the  trail  to  the  north- 
ward. It  was  a  long  view,  but  Sergeant  Mo- 
Neil  would  have  taken  his  oath  that  the  color 
came  from  an  Indian  blanket. 

Had  the  splendid  soldier  been  accomjianied 
by  none  but  the  score  of  hard  riders  of  the 
veteran  troop  of  which  he  was  the  senior  non- 
coninii«;sioned  olTicer  he  miuht  have  started  at 
til!'  slight  of  iie  Indians,  but  he  would  have 
rtfd  forward,  not  back.  And  he  would  have 
t  led  on  his  men  to  follow  him,  confident  alike 
in  their  willingness,  their  obedience,  and  their 
ability.  Although  the  red  men  had  abun- 
dantly J) roved  their  prowess  and  soldierly 
qualities  many  a  time,  all  the  white  men,  im- 
bued with  that  indomitable  pride  of  race  to 
the  full,  held  them  in  more  or  less  contempt  as 
fighters. 
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Certainly  that  was  the  feeling  with  which 
they  wnre  regarded  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Army  in  those  days,  and  McNeil  longed  for 
nothing  better  than  a  little  brush  with  a  war 
party  of  Sioax  or  Cheyennes  on  liis  own  ac- 
count. ir<*  was  too  old  and  fixed  in  mind  and 
^abit,  too  humble  in  education  anu  triiininir,  to 
aspire  to  a  commission;  still  the  story  of 
the  defeat  of  a  wandcrinc:  war  i)arty  by  a 
half  platoon  of  B  troop  of  the  old  "FiijhtinL? 
Fourteenth  Horse,"  under  the  command  of 
Serj?eant  McNeil,  he  felt  would  lead  well  in 
the  dispatches  and  n'eneral  orders. 

I'nfortunately,  however,  tlio  sergeant  in 
command  was  seriously  encumbered.  For 
that  reason  he  had  started  back  instead  of 
forward.  He  was  not  free  to  indulge  himself 
in  any  rough  riding  or  hard  fighting.  Stop! 
That  last  might  be  forced  upon  him,  but  the 
rough  riding  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
:ergeant*s  chief  duty — bis  only  duty  at  that 
morier;t — was  to  escort  tliat  small  wagon 
'T.'iln,  which  he  liad  pi(;ked  up  at  the  railroad 
?tario;i,  :s;ife!y  to  Fort  Sullivan,  amen--  the 
i.iii  .  The  train  contained  supjilies,  mall,  and 
women.  There  was  first,  the  wife  of  the  major 
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commanding  Ihe  stiuadron  to  which  they  be- 
longed; second,  the  wife  of  Sergeant  McNeil, 
commanding  the  detachment ;  lastly,  his  young 
daughter,  Molly,  a  slip  of  a  girl  approaching 
fourteen. 

When  the  regiment  had  taken  the  field  in 
the  spring,  Mrs.  Compton  had  gone  East  and 
had  taken  with  her  Bridget  McNeil.  McNeil 
had  been  Corapton's  first  sergeant  wlion  he 
commanded  B  troop  of  the  Fourteenth  Kegu- 
lar  Cavalry,  and  among  the  faithful  people  to 
welcome  Marion  Compton  to  the  frontier 
when  she  had  come  there  a  biide  from  the 
East,  had  been  stoul-Iiearted,  wann-blooded 
Bridget  McNeil,  the  sergeant's  wife.  That 
was  five  3'ears  ])efore.  Although  differences 
in  rank  and  station  separated  them  widely, 
the  warmest  friendship  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  two  women,  characterized  by  abso- 
lute devotion  on  the  one  hand  and  warm- 
hearted appreciation  on  the  other. 

Mrs.  Compton 's  mother  had  died  in  Ma- 
rion's infancy.  Her  father,  who  lived  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  a  retired  Army  officer. 
She  had  few  friends  outside  the  service. 
When  it  was  borne  to  her  consciousness  that 
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there  would  probably  be  a  little  Conipton  in 
the  fall,  she  had  decided  to  await  the  event 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  she  could  be  well 
cared  for  and  yet  sufficiently  near  her  hus- 
band for  emergencies.  And  as  Sergeant  Mc- 
Neil was  with  Major  Compton's  squadron  in 
the  fiokl,  slie  had  easily  prevailed  upon  the 
devoted  Bridget  to  aoeompnny  her,  and,  of 
course,  Molly,  her  daughter,  had  gone  along. 

Some  time  after  arrivinc:  in  Omaha  a 
teleiirani  lirought  lier  word  of  a  battle  in  the 
Xortliwcst,  in  which  lier  iiusband's  coiumanJ 
bad  i)arti('ii)al(>d  with  many  others.  It  was 
an  unlneky  battle  for  Major  Conipton,  for  he 
had  been  desperately  wounded  leading  a 
charge  against  swarming  masses  of  red  men. 
He  had  been  shot  through  the  body  and 
through  the  face.  After  a  hasty  examination 
they  had  laid  him  down  on  the  field  to  die,  but 
when  the  battle  was  over — and  it  was  a  drawn 
battle  at  that,  the  Indians  having  success- 
fully stopped  the  advance  of  the  little  army — 
the  busy  surgeon,  for  there  were  many 
wounded,  to  say  nothing  of  the  killed,  found 
Compton  still  alive. 

Fearing  the  effect  of  such  untoward  news 
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on  his  wife,  the  gallant  soldier  had  begged 
that  the  fact  that  he  had  been  so  seriously 
wounded  might  be  kept  from  her.  But  there 
happened  to  be  -with  the  force  a  war  corre- 
spondent, who,  bending  over  Compton,  lying 
in  the  shade  cast  by  a  nervous  broncho,  was 
astonished  to  hear  him  declare  +hat  soldiering 
was  a  great  life  and  fighting  the  only  trade! 
This  don:"bty  assertion  was  followed  by  ur- 
gent advice  to  the  correspondent  to  join  the 
army  then  and  lliere!  Tncidontally,  Compton 
annonnced  that  he  did  not  intend  to  die  at 
that  time. 

The  eam]iaiiiTi  was  over  for  that  year.  The 
troops  were  under  orders  to  return  to  their 
posts.  Fort  Sullivan  was  about  as  near  the 
battlefield  as  any.  Com]>toii  was  carried  back 
there  sometimes  in  litters  by  hand,  sometimes 
on  a  travois,  sometiines  in  a  wagon.  The 
horrors  of  that  journey  are  not  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  It  was  the  thought  of  his  wife  and  her 
delicate  state  of  health,  he  afterward  de- 
clared, which  kept  him  alive  amid  all  the 
ghastly  agonies. 

Of  course  the  story  of  the  corre-iM  rdeut 
got  into  the  papers  and  Mrs.  Compton  read 
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all  about  it  in  the  first  dispatch  that  came 
long  after  +he  battle,  for  the  anuy  had  been 
out  of  telegrai>hie  touch  while  in  tiie  field. 
She  moved  heaven  and  earth  f<>i-  tidings,  aud 
finally  learned  from  tlie  department  that  her 
husband  eventually  would  be  found  at  Fort 
Sullivan  dead  or  alive. 

Although  the  journey  was  attended  by  the 
greatest  ha  zard,  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
make  it  without  hesitation,  as  became  a  sol- 
dier's wife.  By  the  time  she  got  the  news, 
she  calci/'lated  that  the  returning  troops  must 
aknost  have  reached  the  post.  She  hastily 
assembled  her  belongings,  including  the  dainty 
layette,  over  which  she  and  Bridget  McNeil 
had  toiled,  and  took  the  first  train  westward. 
Before  she  started  she  wired  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Sullivan — a  certain  Calmore, 
of  her  husband's  squadron,  to  whom,  with  his 
troop,  the  post  had  been  intrusted  when  the 
main  force  moved  off — when  she  would  ar- 
rive at  the  nearest  railroad  station,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away  from  the  fort,  and  asked 
that  an  escort  might  be  there  to  take  hei 
to  the  post. 

The  whole  undertaking  was  fearfully  risky 
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for  her.  The  journey  by  wagon  would  be 
hard  and  exhausting  for  a  woman  in  time  of 
peace.  What  would  it  bt  for  her  in  time  of 
war?  The  Indians  had  icon  by  no  moans 
crushed,  scarcely  oven  sub  lucd.  Fort  Sulli- 
van was  one  of  the  furthest  outposts  of  civili- 
zation on  the  far-fluns  frontier.  It  had  been 
several  times  under  fire  that  summer.  Wan- 
dering war  parties  freciuentiy  encircled  it, 
passing  to  the  south  between  it  and  the  rail- 
road. 

Poor  Calmore  was  in  a  terrible  state  of 
anxiety.  He  had  the  post  to  look  after  and 
numberless  refugees,  including  many  women 
and  children.  For  all  this  he  had  too  weak 
a  force  at  best,  and  there  was  but  one  second 
lieutenant  with  him,  and  he  had  to  keep  him 
at  the  post.  Hadden  was  a  gallant  young 
fellow,  ut  he  had  only  just  joined  the  regi- 
ment and  had  had  no  experience  in  the  field, 
anyway.  Calmore  could  only  spare  half  a 
platoon  for  this  escort  duty,  a  force  he  recog- 
nized to  be  woefully  inadequate.  If  the  regi- 
ment had  come  back  tlio  task  would  have  boon 
easy,  but  he  did  not  daro  delay  sending  to  the 
station.    Cahnore  knew  the  situation  thor- 
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oughly.  He  realized  that  Mrs.  Coinpton  must 
be  brought  to  the  post  without  delay— the 
sooner  the  better.  The  escort  must  be  there 
when  she  arrived. 

Fortunately  his  force  included  some  men  of 
rare  (luality.  Scu'geant  ]\IeXeil  had  been 
wounded  early  in  the  spring-,  and  had  been 
sent  back  to  the  i)ost  to  recuperate.  He  was 
now  conii)leteIy  recovered.  He  was  a  man 
thoroughly  to  be  trusted,  fearless  at  all  times, 
cautious  when  caution  was  required,— experi- 
enced in  Indian  fighting  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Major  Compton  and  his  wife. 
Calmore  shrewdly  suspected  that  McNeil's 
wife  would  be  with  Mrs.  Compton  and  he 
knew,  if  anything  were  needed,  that  would 
make  the  sergeant  more  dependable  than 
ever.  He  had  given  him  a  score  of  men,  the 
very  pick  of  his  little  command,  and  di^ 
patched  him  to  meet  Mrs.  Compton,  caution- 
ing him  on  no  account,  if  it  were  possible  to 
avoid  it,  to  join  battle  witli  any  war  party  of 
Indians.  It  liappened  also  that  a  small  wagon 
train  had  been  made  up  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  McNeil  was  directed  to  bring  it  in 
as  well. 
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Such  was  Ihe  situation  that  made  Sergeant 
McNeil  stop  almost  appalled  in  the  pass 
through  which  the  trail  to  Fort  Sullivan  ran 

some  tliiity-five  miles  or  more  from  that 
point,  wlicii  he  saw  at  the  other  end  of  it  the 
briglit  blanket  and  plumed  head-dress  of  a 
Sioux ! 

As  his  luiiid  ranged  from  the  warrior  ahead 
to  the  train  behind,  the  serijeant's  face  fell 
and  liis  heart  sank.  lie  could  have  put 
stout-hearted,  able-bodied,  vigorous  Bridget, 
his  wife,  who  was  equal  to  the  best  of  his 
troopers  in  an  emergency,  on  a  horse.  He 
could  have  put  Molly— still  a  slip  of  a  girl — 
in  the  care  of  some  soldier,  and  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst  he  could  have  burned  up 
the  wagons  and  fought  his  way  through,  or 
died  fighting,  reserving  final  bullets  for  wife 
and  daughter.  Any  man  with  a  woman  in- 
trusted to  his  care  would  by  no  possibility 
neirlect  that  precaution,  in  those  old  days  in 
the  I'ar  West,  when  menaced  by  capture  by 
tiie  Indians. 

But  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Compton  compli- 
cated matters.  Only  her  indomitable  Sj-'nt 
and  her  passionate  determination  to  ge^ 
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hor  husband  bad  kept  her  from  collapsing. 
Every  man  in  tlie  detaohment— steady-goiug, 
hardy,  well-disciplined,  self-respecting  body 
of  veteniDs  with  only  one  youngster  among 
them  -  was  devoted  to  Marion  C'ompton. 
She  had  been  an  angel  of  mercy  and  tender- 
ness to  them  when  they  had  been  wounded 
or  ill.  Her  glorious  voice  had  led  the  singing 
at  many  a  Sunday  service  and  had  delighted 
them  at  many  an  informal  entertainment  at 
the  lonely,  isolated,  frontier  fort.  Although 
she  was  too  good  a  soldier,  both  by  inherit- 
ance and  association,  ever  improperly  to  in- 
terfere between  her  husband  and  his  com- 
mand, her  gentle  influence  had  always  been 
exerted  on  the  side  o^  mercy  to  the  soldiers 
in  trouble.   They  kuew^  that,  too. 

All  these  men  had  welcomed  her  as  a  bride 
and  they  felt  proud  in  the  thought  that  she 
Vad  come  among  them  again.  They  could  re- 
.■  rnber  liow  her  face  had  lighted  up  as  she 
•  them  sitting  their  horses  back  of  the  sta- 
tion platform  when  she  had  arrived.  They 
could  still  dwell  upon  the  rare  flush  of  color 
and  the  smile  with  which  she  had  acknowl- 
edged their  hearty  cheers.    With  rude  but 
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hoartfoll  chivalry  tlioy  were  devoted  to  her. 
Tlu'y  were  proud  tliat  slie  had  been  commit- 
ted to  them. 

Everythiu^^  that  men  eouhl  do  to  make  tlie 
journey  easy  to  her  liad  been  done  by  these 
brave  troopers.  Sometimes  they  had  ahuost 
carried  the  ambulance,  in  which  she  rested, 
over  the  rough  places.  They  had  eased  the 
vehicle  down  declivities  and  made  smooth 
going  for  her  by  actually  clearing  rocks  and 
stones  from  the  trail  with  their  naked  hands. 
They  had  made  much  slower  progress  on  ac- 
count of  their  care,  but  that  did  not  make  any 
difference.  No  body  of  young  soldiers  could 
have  been  more  at  the  service  of  a  charming 
young  belle  who  had  captured  p\\  their  hearts 
than  these  veterans  to  Marion  Compton.  To 
be  sure,  she  was  not  much  more  than  a  girl 
herself,  in  spite  of  her  five  years  of  married 
life. 

She  was  fearfully  apprehensive  and  in 
great  mental  anguish  because  of  her  husband, 
of  whom  she  had  received  no  word  since  leav- 
ing Omaha,  save  Sergeant  McNeil's  report 
that  the  command  was  approaching  Fort  Sul- 
livan and  that  Major  Compton  was  still  liv- 
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ing.  She  was  most  profoundly  <j:raterul  to 
tlK'so  grim  guardians  and  })rot('c'lors,  wlio  liold 
Ikt  in  sufli  t'  lulcr  and  knightly  rogard.  As 
women  should  be,  she  was  a  thing  sacred  to 
man,  ospocially  then. 

But  it  was  ujion  groat-hearted,  practical, 
sensible,  effieient  Bridget  McNeil  that  Marion 
Compton  most  depended.  The  elder  woman 
was  indeed  a  very  present  help  in  her  time 
of  need;  her  unfailing  good  nature,  her  cheer- 
fuhiess,  her  bright  and  pleasing  humor,  her 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  the  skill  and  aUlity 
with  whio'^  she  spared  her  in  every  way, 
brought  ^ort  to  the  poor  woman's  tor- 
tured heart  and  wearied  body.  And  like 
every  woman  who  lived  on  the  frontier  in 
those  days,  Bridget  McNeil  had  acquired  an 
experience  and  an  ability  not  to  be  held 
lightly. 

Mrs.  Compton  was  a  slender,  delicate 
woman.  Sometimes  at  night  the  old  Irish 
woman  had  gathered  her  up  in  her  arms  as 
if  she  had  been  a  baby  and  soothed  and  com- 
forted her  in  ways  that  only  women  know  and 
use.  As  for  Molly  McNeil,  she  was  Marion 
Compton 's  devoted  slave.    And  there  was 
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nothing  she,  like  the  men,  would  not  have  done 

for  ber. 

The  army  ambulance  was  an  uncomfortable 
vehicle  for  a  sick  and  nervous  woman  even 
under  tlie  ln>st  conditions.  Marion  ( 'ompton 
was  always  glad  when  they  camped  for  the 
night  and  she  could  get  out  of  it.  Those 
nightly  rests  were  very  pleasant.  It  was  cool 
without  being  chilly,  the  stars  shone  with  un- 
wonted brilliance  in  the  clear  air  of  the  high 
upland,  the  fire  threw  pleasant  lights  upon  the 
groups  gathered  hard  by.  Sometimes  Mrs. 
Compton  sang  to  them,  although  she  found  it 
hard  and  naturally  was  not  in  good  voice. 
Tb«»  men  enjoyed  it  exceedingly  and  Molly 
joined  in,  and  Bridget  and  sometimes  the  men 
themselves  sang,  too,  or  tried  it. 


n 


WHEREIN  THE  OLD  SCOUT  JOINS 
THE  LITTLE  COMMAND 

">HRf;EANl  McXEIl.,  hav'mir  quiot.'d  liis 


liorso,  at  last,  tlirow  up  Ids  hand  and 


Vu'f'kont'd.  Tlio  canyon  made  a  little 
1)(  iid  back  of  him  and  the  wagon  train  was 
not  iu  sight  from  the  broad  opening  at  the 
further  end,  where  he  had  seen  the  Sioux. 
Corporal  Jackson,  riding  with  the  mc  \  saw 
thr  sergeant's  signal.  Divining  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  he  promptly  halted  the  train 
and  trotted  forward  to  join  his  superior. 

"What's  up?"  he  asked,  saluting  with  his 
hand,  for  McNeil  stood  high  in  the  regiment 
and  every  man  was  as  glad  to  serve  under  him 
a'-i  was  as  proud  of  him  as  of  Major  Compton 
or  of  Allenby,  the  old  Civil  War  general,  in 
command.  For  answer  McNeil  pointed  ahead. 
Jackson  followed  with  his  eyes  his  superior's 
index  hnger.    His  lips  broke  into  a  startled 
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exclamation.  Where  McNeil  had  seen  one  In- 
dian the  two  men  now  saw  a  score. 

The  canyon  opened  widely  from  the  point 
where  the  soldiers  stood,  and  far  beyond  its 
passage  through  the  foothills  lay  the  rolling 
country,  watered  here  and  there,  the  lines  of 
tne  brooks  indicated  by  dusty  undergrowth 
and  stunte*!  trees,  which  C  vtcndod  from  the 
rango  to  Fort  Sullivan.  Tlie  Indians  wero 
coming  from  the  north,  and  as  the  two  sol- 
diers w  ;it<'Iit'd,  !tior(>  and  more  of  tlieni  eanie 
into  view  until  the  w}u)le  end  of  the  canyon 
was  filled  with  theni.  Tliey  were  in  violent 
motion  and  eoniinotion,  ^allopini;  bark  and 
forth,  raisini;  clouds  of  dust  abc  e  them. 

"Good  Lord!"  exclaimed  Jackson.  "Look 
at  'cm  comin'.*' 

••There  must  be  five  hundred  av  them," 
muttered  McNeil,  thoughtfully  biting  his  grey 
mustache. 

"What  in  heaven's  name  can  we  do?" 
The  old  sergeant  shook  his  head. 
"I  know  phwhat  we  can't  do,"  he  said 
gravely. 
•'What's  that?" 

••Fight  our  way  through  that  bunch." 
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"Of  course  not,"  answered  Jackson,  "and 
there's  •*  he  stopped. 

"The  women  an'  the  child,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. 

"Have  they  seen  ust" 

"For  suro.  I  don't  give  *em  credit  fer 
bi'in'  any  blinder  than  I  nm,  an'  I  saw  wan 
five  niinutos  ago  up  against  this  yellow  rock. 
1  guess  he  saw  me,  too,  all  riglit." 

"Wliat's  that!"  cried  Jackson,  suddenly 
lioiiitiiig. 

"It  may  be  a  tlirick,"  said  the  scri^eant, 
seizing  his  rifle.  "Get  your  gun  out,  Jackson, 
uu'  " 

"It's  no  trick,"  cried  the  corporal,  never- 
theless obeying  the  order.  "That's  a  white 
man." 

The  two  soldiers,  standing  high  upon  the 
trail,  saw  the  whole  scene  as  if  it  were  a  pic- 
ture. About  a  hundred  feet  from  the  Indians 
a  figure  on  a  horse  suddenly  galloped  madly 

up  the  canyon  toward  them.  Apparently  the 
horse  and  his  rider  had  been  hiding  in  the 
canyon,  and  the  Indians  had  caught  sight  of 
them,  and  they  were  making  a  mad  dash  for 
life.    The  rider  was  bending  low  over  the 
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pommel  of  his  saddle,  the  horse  was  a  good 
one,  and  he  was  being  urged  to  the  last  pos- 
sibility of  his  speed.  Some  hundreds  of  feet 
behind  him  a  score  or  more  of  Indians  fol- 
lowed, also  at  top  speed  of  tlioir  ponies.  They 
had  discarded  their  blaiiki't.^  but  their  long- 
feathered  bonnets  streamed  out  beliind  them 
like  plumes  on  knights  of  old.  Their  naked, 
painted  bodies  gleamed  in  the  at'ternoon  sun- 
light as  they  shook  their  weapons  high  in  the 
air.  Altliough  they  urged  their  liorses  fran- 
tically with  wild  yells  which  could  1)0  heard 
faintly  by  the  men  u])  the  canyon,  they  were 
dropping  behind.  Realizing  this,  the  leader 
of  the  pursuit  suddenly  advanced  his  rifle 
and  fired.  The  others  followed  his  example 
and  the  canyon  echoed  and  reverberated  with 
the  crackle  of  Winchesters  and  Eemingtons. 

Somehow  or  other  the  Indians  were  always 
well  armed,  much  better  even  than  the  sol- 
diers. 

"It  couldn't  be  a  thrick,"  said  the  sergeant. 
"They  can't  pass  us  here.  Jackson,  ride 
back  u»  the  thrain  an"  briiig  up  four  av  the 
best  shots.  Tell  tlie  others  to  git  ready  an' 
we  can  check  'em  here  for  a  while,  anyway. 
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Begorry,  they've  got  him,"  cried  the  sergeant 
suddenly.  ''Wait,"  he  said,  etching  at  the 
bridle  of  the  other  man's  1 1  rso. 

"I  told  you  it  wasn't  a  tii -k,"  sfdd  Jack- 
son.   "He's  down." 

"But  he's  up;  look!" 

A  bullet  had  killed  llic  fugitive's  gallant 
horse  and  he  had  been  hurled  over  the  ani- 
mal's head,  but  he  was  up  on  his  feet  in  a 
moment.  With  shouts  of  triuini>h,  the  In- 
dians, who  had  momentarily  checked  their 
pursuit  at  the  sight  of  the  <lisaster,  siarKMl 
forward  again.  To  run  was  impossible. 
There  was  but  one  way  of  safety.  The  mau 
coolly  presented  his  own  Winchester.  The 
soldiers  saw  the  puff  of  smoke  before  they 
heard  the  report,  and  the  leading  Indian 
pitched  out  of  his  saddle  stone  dead.  The  In- 
dians retnmed  the  fire,  but  excitement  im- 
paired their  accuracy,  and  the  fugitive  stood 
unharmed,  firing  rapidly.  He  was  a  rare  shot, 
for  each  second  brought  down  a  horse  or  an 
Icdian.  The  pursuit  was  checked  and  then 
halted,  although  tlio  minute  the  man  turned 
his  back  to  run  it  would  be  resumed. 

"I  think  we'll  ride  down  a  little,  Jackson,*' 
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said  Sergeant  MeXoil  grimly,  "an'  give  that 
man  a  chance.  Ho  looks  to  me  like  oM  Mar- 
nette.  lie's  worth  half  a  platoon  to  us  if  it 
is.   Come  on." 

The  two  men  trotted  rai)idly  down  the  de- 
scending trail.  The  Indians  saw  them  and 
heard  them,  too,  for  although  it  was  a  long 
shot  and  both  men  missed,  the  soldiers  pre- 
sented their  carbines  and  fired  down  the 
valley,  whereat  the  Indians  at  once  drew  off. 
The  fugitive,  keenly  alive  to  everything  that 
was  happening,  now  turned  and  ran  up  the 
canyon.  There  was  more  excitement  among 
the  Indians  far  beyond,  at  the  ln'iid  of  the  big 
rift.  Their  numbers  appeni  i  to  be  increas- 
ing, but  they  did  not  venture  on  any  advance 
just  tlien.  In  a  short  time  the  fugitive  joined 
the  soldiers. 

'"I  knew  it,"  cried  McNeil,  reaching  down 
over  the  saddle  and  clasping  the  new-comer's 
hand.  "  'Tis  ould  Marnette.  Bogorry,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you." 

•'Well,  sergeant,"  said  the  old  scout,  "I 
can  well  believe  that,  for  I  reckon  you're  go- 
in*  to  need  every  man  you  can  git  a  hold  of 
afore  you  gits  out  of  this  yere  trouble." 
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The  sei-<;eaiit  nodded.  There  was  no  dis- 
"^utiiig  the  truth  ol"  that  assei  tion. 

"Phwliat's  that  bunch  be-,  int  there?"  he 
asked  l)rietly. 

"Sioux  and  Cheycnnes." 

"Whose  band?" 

"Dull  Knife's,  I  reckon." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  run  into  them!" 

"I  didn't;  they  ran  into  me,"  said  old  Mar- 
nette,  smiling  grimly. 

"I  see,"  said  the  sergeant. 

' '  I  was  over  at  Fort  Sullivan.  J  est  dropped 
in  to  see  how  things  was  gittin'  along.  Cap- 
tain Calmore  hadn't  nobody  but  mo  to  send. 
You  was  so  long  a-comin'  back  tliat  ho  got 
kind-a  anxious,  an'  since  I  hadn't  nothin'  par- 
tiklor  on  liand,  T  vohintoered  to  go  out  an' 
look  you  up  an'  do  what  I  could." 

"Didn't  the  other  throops  av  tlio  regiment 
git  back  yit?"  asked  the  old  sergeant  most 
anxiously. 

'^Not  yet;  they're  expected  to-day,  ac- 
cordin'  to  runners  that  hev  come  in." 

"Did  you  hear  anything  about  Major  Comp- 
tonyitt" 

"He  was  alive  when  the  scouts  left  the  com- 
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mand,  but  that  was  about  all.  Is  his  wife 
back  thcM'c?" 

"Ycte,  she's  tliero.  That's  why  we're  so 
slew,"  answorod  tlic  serf^cant,  "an'  now  we've 
got  to  fiulit.  Well,  let's  go  back  to  the  thrain." 

"WlUM'O  is  it?" 

"Boyant  ihv  hvml,  yonder." 

"Have  you  j^ot  any  likkcr  on  you,  ser- 
geant?" asked  Marnotte  suddenly. 

"No,'*  answered  McNeil  tersely,  "I  don't 
dhrink  nothin'  at  all  when  I'm  in  command, 
an'  phwhat  we  have  is  in  the  kapin'  of  Bridget 
in  the  wagon.'' 

"Say,  Marnette,  you  look  kind-a  pale,"  said 
Jackson. 

"Well,  you  see,  I've  lost  a  leettle  blood. 
I've  got  a  scratch  jest  yere,  along  my  ribs, 
an'  " 

In  a  second  Jackson  was  off  his  horse. 

"Mount,"  ho  saici  "I'll  help  you." 

"I  can  walk  all  right." 

"Don't  talk,"  said  McNeil,  "Jackson's 
young  an'  light  av  foot.  AVe  must  git  back  to 
the  wagons  an'  decide  on  phwhat 's  to  be 
done." 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  reach  the  wagon 
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tr;iiri,  the  mon  oi'  wliicli,  under  the  oomraand 
oi'  Corpor;il  Scliinidl,  tlic  junior  non-com. 
with  the  (letachnicnt,  Avero  in  a  state  of  uToat 
excitement.  Molly  McNeil  was  (laucinii:  about 
in  front  of  the  anihu lance  tal]\in^^  en<i:er]y  to 
young  Danny  Meagher,  who  was  only  a  boy  of 
eighteen  himself,  and  Bridget  and  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton  were  both  peering  anxiously  out  from 
under  the  canvas  cover,  Mrs.  Compton,  as 
usual,  supported  by  the  other  woman. 

In  a  last  glance  as  he  rodfi  up,  McNeil  could 
see  at  least  five  hundred  Sioux  and  Cheyennes 
in  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  back  of  him  with 
a  big  pony  herd. 

"Marnette!"  cried  Mrs.  Compton  as  the 
old  plainsman  edged  Jackson's  horse  around 
by  the  side  of  the  ambulance,  "you  have  come 
from  the  ])Ost  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Marnotte,  who 
was  an  old  and  valued  frl<'nd  of  her  husband 
and  herself.  "The  troops  ain't  in  yo':,"  con- 
tinued the  scout,  "but  we  had  a  message  from 
'em.  They'd  ought  to  git  to  Fort  SuUivan  to- 
day." 

"And  my  husband?" 

"He  was  still  alive  when  the  message  came 
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in,  iiii'  lie  «ent  word  that  lie  was  feelin'  pretty 
eljecrfn]." 

"Thank  (Jotl!"  said  the  woman.  "Let  us 
hasten  on,  sergeant." 

"I'm  thinkin'  we'll  have  to  slitay  a  l)it 
where  we  are,  ma'am,"  answered  McNeil  in 
Ms  rich  brogue.  "You  see,  there's  only  wan 
way  to  git  to  Fort  Sullivan,  an'  the  Sioux  are 
down  the  canyon  in  foorce  under  old  Dull 
Knife,  who's  shariier  than  his  name.  But 
don't  fear,  we'll  hold  'em  off  an'  manage  to  git 
word  to  the  post  somehow,  an'  it'll  mean  jist 
a  little  delay.  Eli,  men?" 

The  soldiers  broke  into  cheers. 

"Seddon,"  continued  MeXeil,  smiling  with 
grim  i)K'asure  at  tlie  spirit  of  the  men,  "ride 
for'ard  to  the  bond  av  the  pass  an'  kape  an 
eye  on  them  Tnjuns.  Lemme  know  if  they 
make  any  move  to  come  up  the  canyon. 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Compton,  if  you'il  let  Brid- 
get here,  who's  as  good  as  a  dochter,  look  at 
Mamette  " 

"Have  you  been  wounded!"  exclaimed 
Marion  Compton. 

"Jest  a  scratch  in  the  side,  ma'am,"  said 
Mamette.   "They  got  my  broncho,  but  they 
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paid  for  him,  an'  tliey  nearly  got  me, 
too." 

"Bridget,  do  what  you  can  quickly,"  said 
Mrs.  Compton  immediately. 

There  was  a  medicine  chest  in  the  ambu- 
lance. Bridget  got  it  out  and  busied  herself 
with  Marnette,  who  submitted  with  much  re- 
luctance and  blushing  protest  to  the  baring  of 
his  side. 

* '  I  ain 't  used  to  this, ' '  he  protested.  "  I  jest 
washes  'em  out  an'  gives  'em  a  lick  of  axle 
grease  an'  lets  'em  go  when  I  git  hit, 
gener'ly." 

"Now,"  said  Bridget,  "be  quiet.  I'm  goin' 
to  hurt  you.  'Tis  a  naslity  score  an'  'tis  an 
ugly  Avountl  an'  you've  lost  much  blood.  Here, 
dhrink  this." 

"Me — eh?"  said  M.iniette  as  ho  drained  the 
cup.  "I'd  be  willin'  to  bo  shot  in  the  other 
side  for  auothor  taste  of  that." 

"It's  no  more  you'll  git,"  said  Bridget. 
"We  may  be  after  nadin'  all  we  got  fer  others 
that  won't  git  off  so  aisy." 

While  this  little  colloquy  had  gone  on,  Mc- 
Neil, Jackson,  and  Schmidt  had  engaged  in  a 
rapid  discussion. 
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"We  vnn'f  -0  for'ard,"  said  McNeil. 

"We  ciin't  stiiy  here,  either,"  said  Jackson, 
"ir  they  shouJ'l  get  over  on  that  other  side  of 
tiie  e.-niyou  tlicy  could  pick  us  off  one  by  one, 
it's  so  narrow  here." 

"You  rcnieinhtT  doi  phice  ve  slitopped  for 
dinner  to-day— dot  liigh  shelf  near  de  brook 
ver  de  canyon  vidons  out  und  dere  i.ss  a  broad 
field  on  de  odder  side!"  asked  the  junior  cor- 
poral. 

"Perfectly,  Dutch,"  said  the  sergeant. 
"I  advvise  dot  ve  go  back  dere  und  make  our 
shtand." 

"Strikes  me  your  advice  is  pretty  good, 

Schmidt,"  said  McNeil. 

"1  hair  seen  some  fighting  in  de  old  coun- 
try," said  the  German  phlegmatically ;  "so 
long  as  ve  hafT  ammunition  und  somedings  to 
eat  und  drink  we  hold  dem  off  der(\" 

"1  believe  you,  my  boy,"  said  McNeil. 
"There's  i)!ciity  av  ammunition  in  the  wagons, 
an'  food,  too.  but  it's  the  dlirink." 

"Veil,  dere  ain't  no  shprings  in  dese  vails. 
Ve  got  to  git  it  out  of  de  creek  verever  ve  are." 

"Phwhat  do  you  think  about  it,  Jackson?" 

"I  think  Dutch  is  right." 
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"Oil,  Maruette,"  criod  McNeil  to  tlio  scout, 
observing  that  Bridget  bad  finished  her  task. 
"Well?" 

"Do  you  reni<nibe!'  that  place  about  five 
miles  hack  up  the  cai  yoti,  where  tlie  liii? 
Meadows  are,  an'  the  place  broadens  out  to 
about  a  mile  wide?" 

"Do  you  mean  where  that  trail  runs  into  a 
rocky  shelf  over  the  brook  on  the  north  side!" 
asked  the  scout. 

"I  do.  Phwhat  do  you  think  of  it  as  a  place 
for  a  campt  Can  we  hould  it!" 

"Sure,"  answered  the  old  frontiersman  con- 
fidently. "It's  about  the  best  place  in  the 
canyon.  "We  can  keep  'em  back  at  the  bend 
yonder  for  a  while,  but  the  canyon  here  is  so 
narrer  that  they'd  git  over  on  the  other  side 
an'  that'd  be  the  end  of  "s.  Up  at  the  Big 
ifeadows  there's  no  way  to  git  us  exce]>t  by 
chargin'  right  at  us,  an'  I  guess  we  can  hold 
'em  off  there." 

"How  are  you  feeUn'!" 

"Kind-a  slifT." 

"He's  lost  about  a  quart  of  blood.  Look  at 
him,"  said  Bridget.  "His  side's  wet  clear 
down  to  Ms  boots." 
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"I'm  fioo'l  for  ;i  lot  of  Siovix  niul  Cheyennes, 
neverllu'loss,"  siiid  Marncttc,  sniiliiisj:. 

**0h,  father,  can  I  shoot  a  gun  if  there's  a 
battle?"  cried  Molly. 

**You  little  shpalpeeu,"  said  McNeil,  smil- 
ing at  her. 

"She's  a  chip  av  the  old  block,  McNeil,"  in- 
terrupted his  w-ife  quickly,  "an'  if  the  worrst 
comes  to  the  worrst  she  can  handle  a  carbine, 
as  I  can  meself,  wid  any  of  'em." 

"Danny  said  I  could  shoot  his  gun  some 
time." 

"If  Troopor  M.  her  lets  any  female  child, 
or  male  one  ayther  for  that  nialtrr,  i;it  lionld 
av  his  tarbiiic,  I'll  have  him  before  a  court. 
Do  ye  hear  tliat,  Dauny?" 

"T  bear  it,  sor." 

"Well,  it  -oes." 

"Men,  what  have  you  decided?"  asked  Mrs. 
Compton,  who  had  been  an  interested  listener. 

"Ma'am,  we'll  have  to  go  back  up  the  can- 
yon to  the  place  we  have  agreed  upon,  where 
we  can  hould  them  off,  an'  then  we'll  thry  to 
git  word  to  Captain  Calmore  or  whoever  is 
at  the  post  to  come  an'  fetch  us  in,"  answered 
the  sergeant  defferentially. 
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Maridn  Cuniptoii  \v;is  cxpcticni'cd  ciiou^li 
ami  iiitcllif^cnt  cuouu;!!  to  uiHlrf.-laiid  tin-  sit- 
uation, but  her  hrart  sauk  lor  niauy  reasons, 
yet  there  was  notliin.i?  e'se  to  be  done.  She 
had  an  iinpuLse  to  urj^e  the  ser;^eant  to  press 
on  to  the  post  and  try  to  cut  a  way  through  the 
iDdians,  but  she  knew  that  her  urging  would 
be  in  vain,  and  that  it  ought  to  bo  in  vain. 
McNeil  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
party,  and  he  was  man  enough  to  aspume  his 
responsibility,  soldier  enough  to  discharge  it 
unflinchingly,  and  not  even  her  ai)iteals  could 
move  him  from  what  he  decided  was  the 
proper  course  and  of  which  her  own  intelli- 
gence now  a{)proved. 

"It  won't  be  long,  ma'am,"  said  Bridget 
consolingly. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  the  sergeant,  takin;:,' 
his  cue  f'om  his  wife.  ••  We'll  send  out  a  mes- 
senger to-night,  an'  by  day  ai'lher  to-morrow 
it'll  be  all  over." 

Day  after  to-morrow!  Her  heart  fell. 
Could  she  wait  that  long!  Mrs.  Complou 
looked  piteously  at  Bridget,  who  was  standing 
by  the  ambulance.  The  latter  put  out  her 
hand  and  patted  her  mistress  gently. 
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'"riinist  in  (iod  aii'  the  saints,  ati'  me, 
ma'am,"  ahv  wliisptTcl,  knowiiiy:  I'mII  well 
what  was  iu  the  poor  laJy'.-^  niind.  "I'll  see 
you  through,  wid  the  help  av  tiii  iii  otlicrH." 

"Sor^^eant,*'  came  the  voice  of  Seddon 
shaqjly  as  he  turued  his  head  around. 
"They're  moving  up  the  canyon." 

"Corporal  Schmidt,"  said  McNeil  instantly, 
"take  four  files  an'  go  to  the  bend  av  the  can- 
yon, join  Seddon,  take  command  av  the  squad, 
put  your  liars,  s  Uack  av  ths  bend  here,  an' 
take  cover,  hoiild  t!ic  Tmlians  in  check  for  an 
Lour  or  until  four  o'clock—"  ho  peered  at  his 
old  silver  wateli  a  moment — "by  that  time 
we'll  he  back  iu  the  meadows.  Do  you  under- 
stand ."' 

"[  understaiit,"  said  Scliiiiidl,  saluting-  in 
acknowledtnnent  of  tlio  formal  order.  "Can  i 
haff  any  man  1  vantT' 

"Certainly,  take  your  })ick." 

"Take  me,  take  me,"  shouted  one  man  after 
another  to  Schmidt,  who  waved  them  back. 

He  selected  two  Germans,  an  Irishman,  and 
an  American—a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Any  more  orders? 

"None.  Be  off  wid  you,"  said  McNeil. 
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So  Schmidt  nrid  tlir  little  squiulron  trott.il 
down  tlio  canyon  toward  tlio  l)<>nd.  l-'or  n  \ 
iialcly  t!;.'  place  on  the  trail  where  tlie\  !:  l  i 
lialtecl  was  wide  eiioui;!)  to  turn  the  w.i-nh  . 
Kveryhody  woiked  with  spe*  d.  but  'jui'  t! 
and  \  itliout  eonru-ion.  S<'ii  linijc  .!/-' k-  »u 
ahead  with  half  the  luf-n  and  i'ollowMig  hiii-  -elf 
with  the  other  half,  McNeil  started  lii.  om- 
mand  up  the  canyon  again.  There  was  uo 
time  for  care,  and  they  ut  ahead  as  fast  as 
they  could.  As  they  pressed  on  they  heart 
the  crackling  of  the  carbines  of  Schmidt's  de- 
tachment, which  gave  evidence  that  they  were 
engaged  and  holding  their  own. 
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HOW  THEY  PEEPARED  TO  DEFEND 
THE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

THE  place  they  had  ehosen  was  admirably 
adapted  for  dofeneo.  The  trail  ran 
into  a  broad  shelf,  which  had  been  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  mountain  wall  by  some  pre- 
historic torrent.  The  rocky  wall,  which  was 
concave,  w  as  deeply  recessed  so  they  would  be, 
in  a  measure,  protected  from  an  enfilading 
fire  when  within  its  depths.  If  they  could  get 
to  it,  the  shallow  brook  rapidly  descending  the 
canyon,  whirling  and  brawling  over  its  stony 
bed,  would  furnish  them  with  an  abundance 
of  water.  Beyond  the  main  stream  of  the 
brook  lay  a  broad  stretch  of  grass-covered 
level  ground,  perhaps  a  mile  in  width  and  two 
miles  or  more  in  length.  It  was  well  watered, 
and  on  the  farther  side  groves  of  small  pines 
grew  thickly.  The  opposit'  wall  of  the  canyon 
rose  gently.  This  fertile  and  lovely  meadow 
had  been  the  site  of  a  flourishing  ranch  be- 
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fore  the  Indian  troubles.  The  ranch  owTier 
had  left  it,  the  buildings  had  been  burned  in 
some  foray. 

The  rock-strewn  shelf  rose  udth  the  trail  for 
twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  brook  and  mea- 
dow. Its  extent  was  limited,  of  course.  There 
was  no  place  for  the  horses  of  the  troopers 
and  the  mules  that  drew  the  wagons  and  the 
ambulance.  It  went  awfully  against  the  grain, 
but  they  had  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Indians. 
They  were  unhitcliod  and  unsaddled  and  driven 
down  across  the  brook  into  the  meadow.  Tears 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  these  hard-bitten 
rough  riders  as  they  parted  from  their  horses, 
but  there  was  absohitoly  no  help  for  it. 

Working  frantically,  they  dismounted  the 
wagons  and  arranged  the  beds  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  shelf  to  make  a  sort  of  rude 
entrenchment,  piling  the  running  gear  on  top 
or  in  the  interspaces  as  a  protection  against  a 
possible  attempt  to  rush  the  barricade.  The 
supplies  they  carried  on  their  persons  were 
almost  exhausted,  but  Under  the  circumstances 
McNeil  broke  open  a  wagon  loaded  with  food 
and  supplies  without  hesitation  in  order  to  as- 
sure to  each  man  food,  an  extra  rifle,  and  all 
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the  ammuutioii  uecossary.  And  lie  delighted 
Molly's  heart  by  routing  out  for  her  a  light 
Remington,  the  private  property  of  one  of  the 
officers,  and  a  small  revolver. 

"Jist  put  a  rifle  an*  a  revolver  handy  for 
me  an '  the  missis, ' '  said  old  Bridget.  *  *  I  don 't 
expect  to  join  in  the  fightin',  but  it  may  come 
in  handy.  For  you  know  I've  got  more  things 
to  do  than  any  av  ye,  for  I'll  look  afther  the 
wounded.  I've  got  to  tend  to  Mrs.  Compton, 
too,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  that  this  detachment  will 
be  larger  than  it  is  now  before  very  long  if  wo 
don't  git  out  in  a  hurry,''  she  said  sagely  to 
her  husband. 

"To  git  out  in  a  liurry  is  im]u)ssible,"  said 
the  sergeant.  "We  may  never  git  out  at  all, 
at  all,  an'  if  we  don't"— he  suddenly  turned 
to  his  wife  and  kissed  her  before  them  all — 
"you've  been  a  good  wife  to  a  poor  soldier." 

"An'  it's  a  proud  woman  I  am  to  have  ye 
say  those  worrds,  Tim  McNeil,"  said  Bridget, 
her  weather-beaten  face  flushing  as  the  men, 
who  had  seen  everything,  laughed  and  cheered. 

"All  av  us  will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can," 
said  the  sergeant.  "We've  dismounted  the 
ambulance  an'  we've  made  Mrs.  Compton  as 
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eomi'oitable  an'  as  i)iivate  as  wo  can  beneath 
the  canvas  top,  though  'tis  a  good  targit 
against  tlio  dark  wall." 

"I  want  to  see  Sergeant  McXeil,"  said  Mrs. 
Compton  from  the  covered  ambulance  body, 
which  had  been  placed  like  a  tent  in  the  safest 
comer  of  the  nook  nearest  the  wall.  Bocks 
had  been  piled  about  it  to  protect  it  from 
chance  shots. 

"Here  I  am,  ma'am,"  said  the  big  soldier, 
presenting  himself  at  the  entrance. 

"Sergeant,"  said  Mrs.  Compton,  extending 
her  hand,  "whatever  happens  I  want  you  to 
know  how  much  I  appreciate  you.  I  think  you 
have  all  been  true  and  (h-voted  soldiers  and 
comrades,  and  I  want  yon  to  tdl  the  others, 
too.  T  do  not  know  wbetlier  I  will  come  out  of 
this  alive,  but  whether  I  do  or  not  I  want  you 
to  understand  how  grateful  I  am  and  " 

"Nobody  an'  nothin'  will  ever  harrm  you 
as  long  as  there's  a  man  in  the  troop  livin', 
ma'am." 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  woman,  "but  I  am 
very  weak  and  ill  " 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  tear-stained, 
anxious  face.    McNeil  stared  down  at  her 
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awkwardly  but  compassionately.  He  uuder- 
stood.  He  bent  over  the  hand  she  reached  up 
to  him  as  she  half  reclined  in  the  wagon  and 
kissed  it  like  a  knight  of  old. 

**Why,  we'd  all  die  for  you  an'  the  major," 
he  said  impulsively  in  profound  pity. 

"I  know,"  said  the  woman,  smiling  faintly 
as  he  withdrew  and  got  to  work  again. 

With  soldierly  precaution  the  sergeant  now 
directed  that  every  receptacle  that  could  hold 
a  drop  of  water  must  be  filled.  There  might 
come  a  time  when  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  it,  and  water  would  be  as  precious  as 
though  each  droj)  were  a  diamond. 

"Well,  I  guess  we've  done  about  everything 
we  can,"  he  said  to  ("ori)ni-al  .lackson  at  last, 
lunking  around  his  little  band  and  raising  his 
voice  so  that  all  could  hear.  "We've  got  to 
protect  Mrs.  Compton — to  say  nothin'  av 
Molly  an'  Bridget — to  the  very  last.  I  know 
I  can  depend  on  all  you  men.  I  ain't  good  at 
spache-makin',  men,  but  when  they  come  up 
we'll  all  give  'em  fits.  Eh,  bullies!" 

"You  bet  your  sweet  life  we  will,"  roared 
Jackson  as  the  detachment  broke  into  three 
cheers. 
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"Wo  can  bould  this  place  for  some  time," 
continued  tlie  sergeant,  "but  somebody's  got 
to  carry  word  to  Fort  Sullivan.  Who'll  volun- 
teer?" 

"I  reckon  that'll  be  my  job,"  said  Marnette 
promptly. 

**  'Tis  you  that  can't  do  it,"  said  the  ser- 
geant decisively.  ''You're  wounded  already. 
Your  wound 'IJ  hurt  worse  to-night  than  it 
does  to-day.  'Tis  got  to  be  a  well  man  that 
thries  that  dangerous  job." 

**I  reckon  that's  so,"  admitted  the  old 
plainsman  reluctantly. 

"Who'll  volunteer,  laads?" 

Every  man  in  the  half  platoon  jumped  for- 
ward, clamorous. 

"Lemme  go,  sergeant,"  said  young  Danny 
Mepgher.  "I'm  the  lightest  an'  fleetest  av 
foot.  I  can  outrun  any  man  in  the  regiment, 
an'  although  I'm  the  youngest,  I  know  the 
count  i-\  like  a  book.  I'm  smaller  than  the  rest 
of  'em,  too,  an'  'tis  aisy  it'll  be  to  hide  meself. 
I  can  climb  the  rocks  quicker  an'  I  don't  be- 
lave  there's  a  man  who  can  shoot  straighter 
or  ride  fashter  or  who'll  thry  harder,  if  I  do 
say  it  meself." 
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"Phwluit  do  you  think  av  the  bhoy,  Jack- 
son?" Mskcd  MoXcil. 

"I'm  in  favor  of  lottin'  the  kid  try  it.  As 
he  says,  he's  quicker  than  any  of  us.  Take- 
most  of  us  off  our  horses  and  we're  no  good 
at  all.  We  ain't  cut  out  for  dough-boys  or 
beetle-crushers.  He  can  shoot.  He  knows  the 
country.  He's  got  the  nerve,  too,"  said  the 
corporal  decisively. 

**0h,  let  Danny  go,  father,"  cried  Molly, 
jumping  up  and  down  in  hor  excitement,  for 
she  was  having  the  time  of  her  sweet  young 
life. 

"And  has  it  oonit  to  this  that  a  vot'ran 
sarrgeant  av  harse  in  the  sarvice  of  tlie  United 
States  has  got  to  take  counsel  wid  a  shlip  av 
a  girl?" 

"Out  av  the  mouths  of  babes  an'  sueklin's, 
the  good  Book  says,"  interposed  Bridget 
smilingly. 

"An'  av  women,  too,  God  save  us,"  laughed 
McNeil. 

"Well,  many  a  man  would  be  better  off  if 
he  took  the  advice  av  his  wife,"  retorted 
Bridget.  "You  bachelors  in  the  throop  don*t 
l:iiow  that  yit." 
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"But  'tis  true,  jist  the  sauu',"  said  MeXcil. 
"Well,  Dauiiy,  you  can  ^o.  'Tis  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  put  on  a  laad,  but  somehow  i 
kiii(l-a  think  you'll  manage  it." 

"1  vnll  that,  sor,  or  be  a  dead  man." 

"And  if  you're  a  dead  man,  don't  you  never 
come  baek  to  tell  us  you've  failed,"  said  the 
sergeant  gravely. 

"I  will  not." 

"I'm  not  sendin'  you  out  to  git  killed  at  all, 
but  to  git  through." 

"Have  you  any  orders,  sor!" 

"Only  to  git  there  an*  tell  Captain  Calmore, 
or  whoever  is  commandin'  the  post,  where  we 
are,  an'  that  they'd  better  hurry." 

"An',  Danny,"  said  Bridget,  "a  worrd  in 
your  ear.  Tell  tlioni  to  send  a  dochter  wid  the 
rescue  party,  an'  tell  him  to  come  quick,  for 
the  love  av  hivon." 

"I  will  that,  ma'am." 

"Now  Gv)d  bless  yon,  foi-  a  brave  broth  av  a 
bhoy,"  said  the  good-hearted  Irishwoman, 
bendins:^  over  and  giving  him  a  b 'arty  kiss, 
with  which  Danny  blushed  iiereoly  and  the 
men  lauglied  gaily.  "Perhaps,"  continued 
the  undaunted  Bridget,  "Mrs.  Compton  will 
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be  .1  f(  li.  r  sciidin '  a  message.  Come  over  here 
an'  we'll  scr." 

"Von  arc  -..inn;  to  try  to  "et  to  Fort  Sulli- 
van, Damn  ."'  ;isk,.,}  Mrs.  ('oiiiptoii. 

"Xo,  ma 'am,  1  aiu't  goin'  to  tliry  it,  I'm 
goin'  to  do  it." 

"When  do  you  start?"  she  asked,  smiling  at 
his  bold  answer. 

Jist  as  soon  as  it  gits  dark  enough  to  hide 
me,  ma'am." 

"Tell  my  husband  to  keep  up  his  spirits  and 
not  to  give  way.  That  I  will  soon  be  with  him, 
and  that  I'm  all  right— yet,"  added  Mrs. 
Compton  softly. 

"Mother,  may  I  kiss  him,  too?"  asked  Molly 
as  Danny  came  away  from  the  ambulance. 

"  'Twonld  bo  oiKhicent,"  said  Mrs.  McNeil, 
laughini?  in  spito  of  licrsolf. 

But  Moaarhor,  takin.'^-  the  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility, lifted  Molly,  who  was  only  a  little 
girl  in  spite  of  her  fourteen  years,  high  up  in 
the  air  and  kissed  her  bravely  on  the  cheek 
before  he  set  her  down. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Sergeant  McNeil, 
"afther  all  this  affectin'  an'  tender  i)artin', 
which  as  a  husband  an'  a  father  I  might  ob- 
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ject  to — only  I  won't — perliaps  you'd  better 
make  your  preparations.    Have  you  any 

plan?" 

"None,  (\\('<'|»t  to  clii'ib  tlio  wall  as  soon  as 
it's  dark  cnougii,  an'  then  God  help  mo." 

"Take  pleuty  of  ammunition,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. 

"Jiest  take  my  advice,"  said  ]\larm"tte,  "an' 
don't  travel  too  heavy.  It's  not  so  much 
fightin'  as  strategy  that's  goin'  to  git  you 
through." 

"That's  a  good  worrd  from  long  expayri- 
ence,"  assented  McNeil. 

"I  suggest  that  you  strike  across  country 
until  you  git  to  Black  Creek  an'  then  f oiler 
that  down  until  you  reach  the  Big  Buffalo 
Wallers.  You  know  that  place?"  continued 
Marnette. 

"I  know.    'Tis  jist  bej'ond  the  big  spring." 

"Exactly.  You'll  find  plenty  of  cover  till 
3'ou  git  there.  After  that — well,  if  the  l^ord 
don't  cover  you  I  don't  know  what  will.  Don't 
you  risk  nothin'  by  takin'  a  shot  at  no  red- 
skins, neitlier.  We're  ail  pullin'  hard  for 
you." 

"Here  comes  Schmidt  an'  his  detachment," 
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said  one  of  tlic  men  siuldonly  as  fivo  men  came 
gailof)irii^  up  tlio  trail  ahead  of  the  corporal, 
who  insisted  on  bringing  up  the  rear  of  his 
small  conmiand. 

"They're  comin  V'  said  Seddon,  in  the  lead, 
as  he  reined  in  his  horse  outside  the  impro- 
vised entrenchment.  "There  ain't  so  many 
comin*  as  there  was,  though,"  he  added,  laugh- 
ing. 

**I  haff  de  honor  to  report  dot  I  haff  brought 
back  my  detachment  intact,  und  ve  haff  ac- 
counted for  several  of  de  enemy,"  said 
Schmidt,  saluting  pravoly  with  his  usual 
punctilious  care  in  his  old-world  way. 

The  sergeant  smiled  grimly  as  he  acknowl- 
edged the  courtesy  of  the  slow-going  but  hard- 
fighting  subordinate. 

"Have  your  men  turn  their  harses  loose, 
corp'ral,  and  then  oonie  in  here.  What  do  you 
think  of  these  preparations?" 

"It  iss  fine.  Ve  can  hold  diss  place  for  vun 
long  time  midout  no  doubt,  und  ve  vill  haff  to 
do  it,  for  if  dere  is  vun  Injun  dere  iss  five 
hundred,  und  dey  haff  dere  womans  und  dere 
children  und  dere  herds  along  mit  *em,"  was 
the  deliberate  but  not  unexpected  answer. 


'  VE  TUU)   "em   TU  i.O  VKK'-;  DKV  VAS  UjI.Ng" 
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"Yon  ad  plenty  nf  imc  '  (^tint  them?" 
asked  McNeil 

•Vc  had  speech  mj  'oai/' 
"Wlutt 

Uey         I  a!    I  vii     ':\fr  ^  le 

( !ii«  f.  rit'  !  0  '  nj)  .1-  ■  '01;  und 
oui  i,ni     he  if  ia.SM. 

"And  nhat  »lid     -u  sa\    Si  "  ked 

McNeil. 

"Ve   tol.'  V.  V  Kr/' 

said  the  C(  'lorai,  .ung  .  id  a  great 
outburst  o     ing}    t    nr  men. 

"Good!"  sa^d  Me  \e  When  they  get 
i^urer  we'll  hei   them      their  journey." 


IV 


WHICH  SETS  FORTH  THE  REPULSE 
OF  THE  FIRST  SAVAGE  ATTACK 

A  LL  these  operations  had  taken  consider- 


able time.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon, 


the  sun  was  low  on  the  horizon  behind 
the  monntains,  and  it  was  already  dusk  -n  the 
meadow  when  the  first  Indian  appeared  on  the 
trail  down  the  ranyon.  Like  the  mountain 
brook,  which  had  cut  its  way  through  the 
hills,  the  canyon  was  as  crooked  as  a  ram's 
horu,  and  so  narrow  that  an  active  man  could 
throw  a  stone  from  wall  to  wall  through  most 
of  its  length.  The  pocket  in  which  they  were 
encamped,  however,  was  almost  big  enough 
to  be  known  in  the  wild  West  as  a  "hole."  It 
was  at  least  a  mile  wide  and  the  entrance 
where  the  Indian  appeared  was  just  barely 
within  range  of  a  good  rifle,  though  a  trifle  far 
for  a  trooper's  carbine.  Of  course,  the  camp 
was  in  plain  sight  and  the  Indian  scont,  think- 
ing himself  entirely  safe,  surveyed  it  keenly. 
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"I  flou't  like  the  looks  av  him,"  said  the 
sergeant  to  Corporal  Jackson.  "You've  got 
a  marksman's  badge,  give  him  a  shot — not 
from  your  carbine,  but  from  that  Winchester 
by  your  hand." 

The  corporal,  nothing  loath,  knelt  down, 
rested  the  new  and  improved  gun,  which  had 
been  shipped  to  one  of  the  officers,  on  a  con- 
venient boulder,  took  long  and  careful  aim, 
and  pressed  the  trigger.  The  Indian  and  his 
horse,  who  had  been  standing  like  bronze 
statues,  went  down  with  a  crash.  So  sudden 
and  startling  was  the  catastrophe  that  the 
horse  fell  over  the  trail,  pitching  the  Indian 
out  into  the  water  of  the  brook,  which  there 
happened  to  be  both  broad  and  deep.  He 
went  in  with  a  mighty  splash. 

"You  got  'em  both  I"  cried  one  as  the  men 
broke  into  cheers. 

But  this  announcement  was  a  trifle  prema- 
ture. The  Indian's  pony  had  evidently  re- 
ceived the  corporal's  bullet,  for  he  lay  in  a 
huddled  heap  at  the  side  of  the  brook  below  the 
trail.  The  Indian  himself,  very  much  be- 
draggled, and  as  they  could  guess  furiously 
angry,  swam  out  of  the  pool,  shook  his  fist 
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tbreatcniiigly  at  theui,  and  skipped  around 
the  bciid  just  ill  time  to  esv'ape  another  shot, 
which  Jackson  sent  alter  liini. 

"I  .i^ue.ss  that'll  kajx'  'em  off  tlu*  trail,  all 
right,"  said  AlcXoil  grimly.  "  'Twas  a  long 
shot,  Jackson.   You  did  well." 

"Shust  dake  a  look  over  derc,"  said 
Corporal  Schmidt,  suddenly  pointing  across 
the  canyon. 

Outlined  against  the  sky  on  the  opposite 
canyon  wall  suddenly  appeared  a  number  of 
feathered  heads.  Instantly  they  came  in  view 
they  fired  at  the  camp.  McNeil  laughed. 

They 're  wastin'  powdher  an'  shot  there," 
he  said. 

''IJnd  dey  vill  be  over  our  heads  on  diss 
side,"  continued  Corporal  Schmidt.  *'See." 

The  next  minute  a  rain  of  rocks  came  plung- 
ing down  the  face  of  the  clitT,  but  on  account 
of  the  overhang  every  one  fell  clear  of  the 
entrenched  camp  and  splashed  into  the  waters 
of  the  brook,  which  here  ran  close  bv,  some 
twenty  feet  below  the  shelf,  or  buried  itself 
harmlessly  in  the  meadows. 

"That's  jest  to  let  us  know  they're  there,'* 
said  Mamette. 
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"It  vould  be  bettor  if  (ley  had  not  done  dot, 
den  ve  vould  not  know,"  said  Schmidt. 

"Your  experience  has  been  in  European 
wars,  Schmidt,  but  1  want  to  tell  you,  after 
havin'  fought  the  Injuns  for  twenty  y<>ars, 
there  ain't  many  tricks  in  the  game  they  don't 
know.  They  fight  in  their  own  way,  but  they 
don't  lose  no  chances,"  continued  the  old 
scout. 

**An'  it's  a  pretty  good  way,  too,"  said 
Jackson,  "an'  those  are  the  pick  of  all  the  In- 
juns in  the  United  States.  An'  that  there 
Dull  Knife's  most  as  good  a  gener'l  as  old 

Crazy  Horse  or  Red  Cloud  hisself.  The  Gov'- 
ment  has  been  fightin'  'era  ever  since  the  Civil 
War,  an'  we  ain't  got  'em  yet." 

"I'm  thinkin'  we'll  git  a  few  afore  we  git 
out  av  here,"  said  McNeil. 

"And  wo  will  have  plenty  to  choose  from/' 
dryly  remarked  Marnette.  "Look  yonder  in 
the  meadow." 

Taught  by  the  narrow  escape  of  their  scout, 
the  Indians  had  descended  from  the  trail  on 
the  farther  :de  of  the  bend.  They  had 
crossed  th'  ^  >  »k  and  were  now  filing  into  the 
meadow  neax  the  bluff  on  the  opposite  side. 
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They  came  in  <  ountlcss  numbers  ap])arently; 
first  the  wairiors,  then  the  women  and  I'hil- 
dren,  then  the  herds.  It  was  not  a  war  party. 
It  looked  more  like  a  migration.  The  season 
was  late.  It  was  evidently  Dull  Knife's  big 
band  moving  off  to  find  safe  winter  quarters 
where  they  could  be  sheltered  from  the  cold 
and  snow  and  hidden  from  the  soldiers,  who, 
to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  often  resort  to  winter 
campaigns.  There  were  numberless  fast- 
nesses ill  the  unexplored  mountains,  which 
would  be  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
savages. 

They  had  evidently  blundered  on  this  party 
of  McXeil's,  yet  now  that  they  had  fallen  in 
\y\th  tliem,  temptation  to  dispatch  them  wa?; 
irresistiule.  Their  determination  becnnio 
fixed  when  little  Molly  McNeil  untliinkintrly 
jumped  up  on  a  wagon  to  get  a  bettor  view. 
The  Indians  caught  sight  of  her  skirts  flutter- 
ing in  the  breeze  before  her  father,  who 
sprang  toward  her,  could  drag  her  down. 
There  was  a  woman  and  probably  more  women 
in  that  camp!  That  settled  it.  They  would 
take  them  at  whatever  cost. 

McNeil  was  furiously  angry.    He  shook 
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olJy  violently.  He  realized  iiistaiillv  what 
the  discovery  of  her  presence  would  mean.  It 
would  make  his  task  that  much  harder. 

"You  disobajent  child,"  he  cried,  raising 
his  hand,  "didn't  I  tell  you  to  kape  back  an 
out  av  sight,  an*  now  " 

"Be  aisy  wid  the  darlint,  you  know  she's 
only  a  child,  an*  " 

"To  those  Injuns  out  yonder  she*8  a  woman. 
They'll  never  lave  us  now.** 

"They  wouldn't  have  left  us,  anyway,**  said 
Bridget,  deftly  extricating  the  frightened 
Molly  from  her  father's  clutch,  "an'  they 
would  soon  find  out  we  was  here." 

The  diversion  fortunately  saved  Molly  from 
further  punishment  from  her  father.  Rapidly 
spreading  over  the  meadow,  the  Indians  now 
opened  fire.  McNeii  stepped  closer  to  the  bar- 
ricade, as  the  men  were  already  fingering  their 
rifled  carbines. 

"Kape  fasht,'*  he  said,  "till  I  give  the 
ordher.  If  we  don't  answer  they'll  come 
nearer,  an*  the  more  shots  we  can  git  home 
the  healthier  will  be  their  reshpect  for  us. 
Steady,  bhoys,  steady.*' 

Bade  by  the  ambulance  Molly  was  getting 
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hers,  for  indignant  Mrs.  McNeil  boxed  her  ears 
Bonndly. 

"The  idea  of  vexin*  your  father,  wid  all  hig 
cares  an'  responsibilities.  If  *twm  more 
private  I'd  lay  you  over  me  knee.**  She  set 
her  down  violently.  "Shtay  there  ma.*  don't 
you  move  till  I  give  you  lave." 

Poor  Molly,  whimpering  and  very  much 
friglitcned,  instantly  obeyed.  Meanwhile  it 
worked  out  just  as  the  experienced  sergeant 
had  i'oroseen.  The  Indians  raced  rapidly  in 
giddy  circles  past  the  shelf,  generally  throw- 
ing themselves  behind  the  horses  and  tiring  as 
they  })assid.  The  bullets  splintered  against 
the  rock  overhead  or  buried  themselves  in  the 
wagon  beds.  But  one  struck  a  trooper  in  the 
arm. 

"Are  you  badly  hurrt,  man?"  asked  Mo- 
Neil  anxiously  as  he  saw  the  soldier  stagger. 
"In  the  arm." 
"Is  it  broke?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Go  back  to  the  women  an'  git  it  dressed 
an'  come  back  here,"  said  McNeil  briefly. 

"Bridget." 
"Phwhat  is  it?" 
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**Here's  work  Tor  you,  fiii'  Molly,  too." 

The  Indians  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
with  every  revolution  they  made. 

*'We  might  ji^ive  'em  a  shot  or  two  now,  ser- 
geant," said  Jackson. 

"It  iss  better  to  vait  a  little  more,  I  dinks," 
said  the  deliberate  and  cautious  Schmidt. 

"Every  time  they  pass  they  git  nearer," 
said  McNeil,  "We'll  have  plenty  of  chances 
prisently  an'  " 

"Here  they  come  again,"  said  Jackson  as 
the  streaming  horde  drew  abreast  of  the  little 
entropoliment. 

McNeil  bent  forwaid,  took  a  critical  look, 
measured  the  distance,  straightened  up,  lifted 
his  rifle. 

"Give  it  to  'em,  men.  Not  too  fast. 
Shteady." 

The  wagon-box  fort  was  rimmed  w'ith  smoke 
whicli  was  punctured  with  fire.  The  rifles  of 
the  defenders  spoke  almost  in  unison.  Wait 
ing  for  the  cloud  of  smoke  to  blow  away  before 
they  fired  again,  they  saw  as  it  lifted  a  dozen 
Indian  ponies  down  and  half  as  many  Indians. 
One  of  them  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Three  rifles  cracked  simultaneously  and  the 
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unfortunate  Indian  went  down  again,  this  time 
for  good. 

*'We've  got  plenty  of  ammunition  au'  we'd 
better  make  sure.  Give  each  wan  av  'em  lyin' 
there  another  bullet,"  ordered  the  sorgoant. 

It  was  grim  work  and  ruthless,  but  perhaps 
more  merciful  in  the  end,  for  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  for  any  wounded  man  to  have 
got  away.  He  would  have  to  lie  there  and  suf- 
fer or  dio,  covered  as  he  was  by  the  guns  of 
the  soldiers.  Of  conrso,  the  loss  that  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  Indians  was  trifling,  com- 
l)aratively  spoaldn<ir,  hut  it  was  very  healthy 
for  the  defenders  in  its  moral  effect  neverthe- 
less. The  circus  ridina:  ceased  at  once.  The 
lurliaiis  drew  off  to  safe  distance  and  began 
to  debate  on  what  was  to  be  done. 

Evidently  they  decided  that  since  night  was 
at  hand,  their  first  business  would  be  to  make 
camp.  One  arm  of  the  brook  which  divided  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  meadow  skirted  tl  cliff 
on  the  opposite  side.  There  was  a  fine  stretch 
of  woodland  at  the  base  of  the  other  wall. 
The  Indians  retired  thither  and  pitched  their 
tepees.  It  was  now  so  dark  that  the  soldiers 
could  not  make  out  what  was  being  done,  but 
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the  proscncp  of  numberless  little  fires  told 
them  that  th(>  Indians  were  preparing  to  make 
a  night  of  it. 

The  (h'feiKhM's  were  in  r('i)f;onably  good 
spirits.  Betwceu  Manicttc's  eiicoiiutcr  aud 
the  smart  action  of  Schmidt's  s(|ua(l  on  the 
trail  aud  the  good  slioutiiig  of  tiie  (iefendcrs  of 
the  enclosure,  they  had  aeeouuted  for  nearly  a 
score  of  Indians  with  only  two  unimi)ortant 
casualties.  Marnette  declared  that  he  was  all 
right,  or  would  be,  and  the  trooper  whose 
wound  in  the  left  arm  Bridget  and  Molly  had 
dressed  was  already  back  at  his  place  in  the 
fighting  line. 

The  most  serious  accident  that  had  hap- 
pened to  them  had  been  the  piercing  of  their 
water  cask  by  a  stray  bullet.  As  this  cask 
contained  the  larger  part  of  the  water  supply, 
the  troopers  had  drunk  freely  of  t)u>ir  canteens 
during  the  heat  of  the  fray,  and  they  were 
somewhat  dismay<>d  when  they  found  that  all 
the  water  bad  run  out  of  the  oark  e.ccopt  a 
modicum  at  the  bottom  below  the  lu-ie  made  by 
the  bullet.  There  was,  however,  in  some 
buckets  a  supply  enough  for  the  next  day,  if  it 
were  carefully  husbanded.    Of  course,  the 
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brook  rail  -loso  hy  some  twenty  foot  holow  the 
lo^•ol  of  llio  <!i(lf.  A  litflo  stretch  of  broken 
ro.'k  inl.'i \<  !iid  hotwccii  the  foot  of  tlio  cliflf 
an<l  the  h.-mk  of  the  stream  so  that  thry  could 
not  (haw  water  uj)  l»y  (h-oppin,^:  buckets  over 
on  the  ends  of  jopes,  althonjrh  thoy  trie<l  it. 

McNeil  derided  to  make  no  attempt  lo  send 
any  one  down  to  get  water  that  night.  The  re- 
maining buckets  with  their  precious  contents 
were  carefully  concealed  behind  boulders  and 
whatever  was  left  in  the  individual  canteens 
was  added  to  the  general  store.  Bridget  took 
upon  herself  the  task  of  serving  it  out  a  cupful 
at  a  time  at  such  intervals  as  her  husband 
diroeted. 

"Now,  Danny,"  said  the  sergeant  as  soon 

as  it  had  beeornp  quite  dark,  "T  guess  you'd 
better  be  makin'  a  shtart.  We  know  that 
there's  a  detachment  av  these  Indians  on  the 
bluffs  over  our  luads.  We  know,  too,  that 
you  can't  jxit  up  the  cliff  here,  but  up  the  trail 
about  half  a  mile  the  wall  is  liroke.  Did  you 
notice  it  when  we  passed  this  mornin'f'* 
"I  did,  sor." 

"It's  there  you  had  better  thry  it.  For  the 
love  fiv  hiven  go  cautious  an'  don't  make  any 
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mistakos,  an'  il'  you  get  killed  may  you  never 
live  to  tell  it." 
"1  won't,  sor." 

"AiiylKuly  .•ail  frit  Iiimsrll"  killed.  That's 
aisy.  'Tis  tin-  bravo  man  tiiat  j;it.s  tlu'oui.'-li," 
<'ontiiJiU'(i  the  old  sci-gcMMt.  "Think  of  i\\v 
women  that's  here.  It  don't  make  •-o  mueh 
difference  about  the  men.  It's  all  in  the  day's 
work,  we've  got  to  take  phwhat's  comiu'  to 
us,  but  there's  little  MoHy  an'  good  old  Brid- 
get an'  the  major's  lady."  The  sergeant 
stopped,  turned  away,  and  shook  his  head. 
"Well,  no  more  av  that.  Go,  my  bhoy,  an' 
God  an'  the  saints  bless  you." 

Danny  had  taken  off  his  uniform  and  had 
put  on  a  brown  leather  hunting  suit  that  he 
had  taken  from  a  package  pen+  to  Lieuteuaut 
Iladden,  who  was  about  his  size,  and  which 
he  had  been  specially  commissioned  to  look 
aft(»r.  He  had  discarded  his  bo  .ts  and  put  on 
a  pair  of  stout  Indian  mocca-  [fe  shook 
hands  with  the  sergeant  and  turned  away.  As 
he  passed  the  ambulance  he  paused.  Bridget 
and  Molly  were  standing  there. 

"Has  Mrs.  Compton  anythin'  else  to  sayf" 
he  asked. 
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"Shf's  slapiii'  now,  pw.T  d.-irl' iit, ' '  a nsut'ivd 
Hrid'^fi.    '■(.'  ,  an'  mny  liiv^-n  protcci  you  " 

Ji(  louhifi;  a  I'nrtivc  paf  on  Molly's  .  u,-|y 
lioad,  Meagher  elinilx  d  i  jKv.'l(>s>ly  over  tlu- 
barricade,  and  set  his  nioccasined  fc,  i  on  I  he 
trail.  He  pressed  close  to  the  rock  and  slowly 
made  his  way  up  the  canyon,  feeling  with  his 
foot  every  step  he  took  lest  he  might  strike 
a  loose  pebble  or  give  other  notice  of  his  prog- 
ress to  the  keenest  and  most  watchful  senti- 
n(>I.s  in  tli<'  world;  for  he  knew,  as  everybody 
else  did,  that  tlic  Indian  observers  would  prob- 
liltly  be  hidden  in  the  grass  of  the  meadow  or 
b(  !iind  hillocks  or  in  ravines  not  a  hundred 
foot  aw.'iy. 

Danny  had  lived  in  the  West  for  a  long 
timo.  He  had  boon  born  in  Xcbraska,  in  fact, 
nnd  was  an  acooniplishcd  jilainsinan  bofoi'o  ho 
joined  the  Army.  Ho  had  been  lu'lped  a  groat 
deal  by  old  Marnotte's  advice  in  a  short  talk 
he  had  enjoyed  in  the  intervals  of  righting, 
yet  in  spite  of  a  cool  head  it  was  with  a  beating 
heart  that  he  crept  along. 


V 
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BACK  in  the  camp,  McNeil  v/as  taking 
counsel  with  his  subordinates. 
"If   nybody  could  git  through,  that 
bhoy'U  do  it,"  he  said. 

"But  it  may  be  beyond  human  power. 
P'r'np-  we'd  better  soinl  another  messenger 
ihe  other  way,"  o^'sfrved  .taekson. 
**Idin.  it  vouldbe  veil,"  ah  •       <  Selimidt. 
''What  ,io  you  think  aboiit  jt        .  tte!" 
**0   course,"  said  the  old  sco       !  con- 
.-ideriiig  the  subject    •iret'ully,  -'i  ri>i-c\s  more 
tiian  a  chance  that  the  youngster  won't  git 
through.  If  he  don't,  an'  unless  the  peoj.'e  at 
the  post  becomes  alarmed  Iweuz  we  don't  com« 
in,  an*  send  out  to  hunt  for  us  of  th.-  ir  own 
accord,  an'  send  a  party  strong  en(  righ  to 
rescue  us,  I  guess  we'll  never  leave  this  rock. 
On  the  whole,  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  our 
Qerman  friend  yere." 

71 
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' '  But  if  we  send  another  man,  shall  we  send 
hiin  afthor  Danny?" 

"No,  he'd  better  go  down  the  canyon." 

"But  the  Injuns  came  from  that  way." 

"Yes,  tha^  may  make  his  chance  harder  or 
it  may  make  it  easier.  Nachur'ly  the  Injuns 
might  think  nobody 'd  be  fool  enough  to  go 
down  where  they  came  up,  an'  there  you  are." 

"I  see." 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  call  for  another  volun- 
teer," continued  tlie  scout. 
"I'll  go,"  said  Jackson  and  Schmidt  simul- 

taneously. 

The  Irish  brogue  and  the  broken  English 
blended  strangely,  but  MeXeil  shook  bis  liead. 

"If  anything  should  hapi)en  to  nic,  you  iwo 
men  would  be  needed.  Marnette  can't  go, 
nayther." 

"Blast  that  In.jun  that  got  me,"  sni-l  Mar- 
nette disgustedly.  "Without  meanin'  any  re- 
flection on  you  soldiers,  I'm  the  one  man  who 
could  have  done  it." 

"But  it  is  out  of  the  question.  We  can't 
send  a  wounded  man  on  an  errand  like  that. 
Wlio  is  the  best  man  to  do  it,  now  that 
Meagher  has  gone?" 
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"There's  Seddon,"  suggested  Jackson. 

"He  iss  a  goot  mau,"  assented  Schmidt. 

"We  can't  make  any  commotion  by  askin' 
for  volunteers.  Schmidt,  bring  Seddon  over 
here." 

The  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in 
low  tones.  There  would  be  keen  ears  perhaps 
within  hearing  distance.  There  were  pU  nty 
of  Indians  who  understood  English  sufficiently 
well  to  make  out  what  was  being  planned  if 
they  could  hear. 

Most  of  the  troopers  had  rolled  themselves 
up  in  their  blankets,  pillowed  their  heads  on 
their  saddles,  and  had  gone  to  sleep  by  Mc- 
Neil's direction.  He  wanted  them  to  be  as  fit 
as  possible  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
whole  command  to  keep  awake.  Seutint  ls  had 
been  placed  and  they  were  attentive  to  their 
duties.  Schmidt  found  Seddon  without  diffi- 
culty and  a  touch  on  his  shoulder  awakened 
him. 

"De  sergeant  vants  you,"  he  whispered, 
"und  don't  make  any  noise." 

Seddon  was  on  the  alert  on  the  instant.  He 
rose,  walked  over  to  the  little  group,  and  sa- 
luted. 
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*  =  Seddon,"  said  McNeil,  "wo  have  decided 
to  send  out  another  messenger,  this  time  to 
go  down  the  canyon.  It  would  make  too  much 
commotion  to  wake  the  men  an'  ask  one  av  'em 
to  volunteer.  We  think  you're  the  best  man 
for  the  job.  'Tis  a  juty  I  won't  ordher  any 
man  to  undertake." 

''I'll  be  glad  of  the  chance,  sergeant,"  said 
Seddon  eagerly.  ''I  was  terribly  disappointed 
when  you  chose  Meacrher." 

"Good,"  said  McNoil.  "I  knew  we  were 
not  mistaken,  an'  as  it  happens,  yon've  got 
the  most  dangerous  task,  the  post  of  honor 
afthor  all." 

"Have  you  any  ordt^rs?" 

"None,  except  iv  •^o  down  the  canyon  an  — 
you  heard  phwiiat  1  said  to  Mea^dior.  Vou 
know  that  if  we're  not  rescued  we'll  be  picked 
off  wan  by  wan,  an'  in  the  end  " 

"I  understand,"  said  Seddon, 

"I  wish  you  could  git  a  huntin'  suit 
like  " 

"We  can  fix  part  of  that,"  said  Mamette. 
"You  take  my  leather  shirt  an'  gimme  your 
jacket.  Mrs  McNeil's  got  another  pair  of 
m'xjcasins,  she  told  me  " 
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"You  cau  liavo  'cm,"  chimod  iu  McNeil. 

"That  will  (Jo  fine,''  said  Seddon,  rapidly 
divestiiig  liiinself  of  liis  coat,  which  he  handed 
to  Maructte.  '"ITero'.s  hoping  that  cither 
Meagher  or  1  or  both  of  us  get  through,"  lie 
said  cheerfully,  as  he  slipped  on  the  moccasins 
which  McNeil  fetched  for  him.  "If  I  don't, 
you  will  see  that  somebody  writes  to  my 
mother,  sergeant?  Captain  Calmore  has  her 
address  in  the  company  files." 

"I  will  that,"  answered  McNeil  solemnly, 
"but,  plaise  God,  nothin'  may  happen.  Is 
there  anything  we  can  do  for  yout" 

"Notliiug,"  said  Seddon. 

"May  (lod  guard  you,  old  man,"  said  Jack- 
son earnestly,  for  he  and  Seddon  were  very 
warm  friends  and  comrades  of  long  standing 
• — "bunkies,"  iu  fact. 

"You  hal'f  de  hardest  task  und  de  most  hon- 
orable," said  Schmidt. 

The  four  nnni  shook  hands  with  him  and 
Seddon  turned  away,  clambered  noiselessly 
over  the  barricade,  and  went  down  the  trail 
as  Meagher  had  gone  up. 

"1*11  set  up  till  twelve  o'clock,"  said  Mc- 
Neil. "You  two  men  can  turn  in  if  you  want 
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to.  At  twelve  I'll  wake  Jackson  an'  at  four 
Selimidt'll  relieve  him." 

"I  don't  fee'  like  sleeping  now,"  said  Jack- 
son. 

"Nor  me  needer,"  said  Schmidt. 

"How  long  do  you  think  we  can  hold  tliis 
place,  Jackson 

**  Jest  as  long  as  there  are  enough  of  us  left 
alive  to  keep  off  them  Injuns.  We've  got  am- 
munition an'  grit  enough  an'  I  guess  we  can 
git  water  somehow." 

"But  they  got  one  av  us  to-day.  If  that 
bullet  had  "^one  a  few  inches  to  the  right,  the 
man  would  have  been  killed.  You  know  them 
Injuns.  They'll  swarm  about  us  an'  pour  a 
perfect  rain  of  lead  in  here  an'  some  av  us  are 
bound  to  ,i;it  jjieked  otT.  Onless  ye  can  inflict 
a  heavy  loss  on  them  th.  y"ll  kape  it  up  until 
we  go  wan  by  wan.  An'  they  might  git  us  all 
in  a  day  or  two  days,  three  at  the  outside,  I 
should  think." 

**VeU,"  said  Schmidt,  "all  ve  got  to  do  iss 
to  keep  at  dem  shust  as  long  as  dere  iss  any 
of  us." 

"You're  right  there,  Dutch,  an'  " 

"Hark!  What's  tkrtf" 
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The  three  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  ran 
to  the  barricade.  Beyond  the^^'er  end  where 
the  trail  led  down  the  canycH^tlicre  was  a 
sudden  rattle  of  shots.  Flashes  ai  light  pene- 
trated tiie  darkness  and  in  the  Mence  of  the 
night  the  reports  sounded  loud  fed  fearfully 
near. 

"Dey  got  him,"  said  Schmidt  in  an  awe- 
struck whisper. 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  said  McNeil. 

"Poor  Seddon!"  at  last  said  Jackson,  tam- 
ing away  to  hide  his  face.  "Well,  he  died 
like  a  brave  man." 

The  next  minute  the  whole  meadow  was 
alive.  It  was  quite  evident  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  Indians  had  guarded  the  lower 
end  of  the  trail  and  Seddon  had  blundered  into 
them.  They  could  picture  him  tighting  for  his 
life.  That  ho  did  so  that  rattle  of  shots  had 
proved.  Tlio  Indians  had  awakened  all  over 
the  meadow.  They  fired  on  the  camp.  The 
men,  now  all  wide  awake,  lay  quiet  beliind  the 
wagons  by  McNeil's  orders  until  the  firing 
gradually  died  away.  There  were  no  casual- 
ties, and  the  remainder  of  the  night  passed 
without  other  interruption  or  mischance  of 
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any  kind.  Indeed,  the  men  all  -jot  some  sleep 
to  fit  them  for  the  hard  day  to  come. 

At  dawn  they  found  that  some  of  the  In- 
dians had  been  busy.  In  front  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  meadow  a  huge  stake  cut  from  a  tree 
on  the  other  side  had  been  driven  into  the 
ground  during  the  night.  It  was  just  out  of 
range  from  the  shelf.  The  morning  sun  dis- 
c'ovorod  the  naked  body  of  Seddon  bonnd  to  it. 
He  had  been  fii^lit fully  wounded,  his  body 
was  covered  witli  blood,  and  from  the  way  he 
hung  in  tlie  lashings  it  was  seen  that  he  was 
in  a  terribU'  state.  One  arm  hung  absolutely 
limp.  The  other  was  lot't  free.  He  had  been 
scalped,  too,  but  he  was  alive! 

Such  anguish  and  rage  filled  the  hearts  of 
these  men  that  McNeil  had  to  knock  two  of 
them  down  with  the  butt  of  his  gun  to  keep 
them  in  the  barricade.  Not  that  he  felt  less 
than  the  others;  on  the  contrary,  since  it  was 
he  who  had  sent  Seddon  out  to  this  awful 
death.  But  he  realized  that  the  Indians  had 
put  him  there  to  draw  the  men  from  the  camp 
so  that  they  could  be  overwhelmed  in  the  open 
— tempting  them  to  a  sortie  which  would  result 
in  their  instant  destruction.    Seddon  would 
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have  to  stuud  the  torture,  and  the  men  would 
have  to  witness  the  sacrifice.  It  was  horrible. 

The  Indians  evidently  believed  that  the  ap- 
peal to  the  soldiers  could  not  be  made  too 
strongly  or  too  quickly.  They  brought  bundles 
of  dry  wood  and  piled  them  around  the  stake 
at  which  they  had  tortured  their  wretched  cap- 
tive during  the  night.  One  of  them  next  ap- 
proached with  a  torch,  which  he  plunged  into 
the  dry  wood.  Seddon  was  still  alive.  He 
lifted  his  free  hand  and  brought  it  suddenly 
v.p  to  Lis  heart.  His  meaning  was  unmistak- 
able. 

"I'm  the  best  shot  of  the  bunch,"  said  Mar- 
nette  suddenly  as  the  llanies  began  to  crackle 
through  the  fagots,  ";in'  I  reckon  ;t's  up  to 
me  to  put  him  out  of  his  mis'ry  au'  balk  them 
red  devilb  " 

"Lest  anybody  should  think  1  am  shirking 
my  duty,  I  want  to  say  in  the  presence  av  all 
av  the  men  that  I  approve  av  phwhat  you 
would  do,"  said  McNeil,  grim  and  grave  of 
face  and  voice. 

"But  it's  too  long  a  shot  from  here,"  said 
Jackson  hoarsely— Seddon  was  his  dearest 
friend;  he  could  not  bear  to  see  him  suffer. 
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**I  don't  int(,'iid  to  try  it  rioni  ycre,"  said 
Marnette,  quietly  looi<iuj?  to  liis  ritie. 

•'You  know  they're  doin*  it  to  make  us  come 
out  to  rescue  himf " 

'♦Well,  we'll  make  a  bluff  at  that.  I'll  go 
first,  an'  I  suggest  that  you  send  ten  men  to 
foUer  arter  me  in  single  file  with  their  guns 
loaded,  sergeant." 

•'Good.  Wid  phwhat  is  left  we'll  open  fire 
so  as  to  cover  you  an'  make  'em  think  we  are 
the  fools  they're  playin'  us  for." 

"I'll  stop  jest  as  soon  as  T  irit  in  safe  range 
an'  let  him  have  one  InilN't  au'  flicn  afore  they 
know  it  we'll  run  back  in  ilic  I'urt." 

The  nisc  of  the  old  frontiersman  was  ((uitc 
plain.   He  ^\')u!d  make  the  Indians  tliink  that 

}  party  was  eoniinf?  out  to  rescue  Seddon, 
by  which  means  tliey  would  probably  retire 
until  they  thought  the  party  had  moved  far 
enough  away  from  the  enclosure  to  enable 
them  to  get  them  before  they  attempted  to 
make  any  attack. 

"  'Tis  a  foine  plan  an'  I  approve  av  it," 
said  the  sergeant  grimly. 

"For  the  love  av  hiveni"  said  Bridget, 
suddenly  coming  to  the  sergeant's  side.  She 
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was  cxiieiicnccd  enougli  to  know  what  was 

tuwarfl. 

"iMuniettc  is  f>;o'm'  to  shoot  him,"  whis- 
pered her  lni>l)and.  "Take  Molly  hack  there. 
'Tis  no  sigiit  for  a  child.  Don't  let  cveu  a 
whisper  of  it  git  to  Airs.  Comptou's  ears. 
How  is  shet" 

Bridget  shook  her  head. 

"She's  a  sick  woman  this  day." 

' '  Then  go  to  her.  'Tis  no  sight  for  a  woman 
or  a  man  aven.  Do  you  all  understand,"  he 
asked  loudly  as  Bridget  drew  away,  "that  all 
this  is  done  by  me  ordherf " 

Nobody  could  say  he  shirked  responsibility, 
and  it  was  a  fearful  one  to  condemn  a  man  to 
instant  death.  Vet  tlifie  would  be  mercy  in 
Marnulh-s  bullet,  the  only  mercy  they  could 
shew  their  uiil'ortimi.le  comrade.  McXeil 
looked  at  the  old  scout  and  knew  that  be  would 
not  miss.  His  nerves  were  like  iron.  Rapidly 
the  sergeant  directed  Schmidt  and  then  ten 
soldiers  to  follow  the  scout.  Jackson  and  the 
others,  white-faced  and  shaking,  watched. 

Wastmg  no  more  words,  Marnctto  sprang 
over  the  barricade,  dropped  down  the  face  of 
the  cliff,  crossed  the  brook  while  Schmidt  and 
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the  other  men  followed  hun  clo.sely.  They 
made  a  }irv:\\  show  of  speed  as  ihcy  idoyed 
and  adviiiiccd  across  the  ineadow.  Tno  In- 
dians, who  had  hoiuid  Soddon  iiui'''-  a  j2;ieat 
proteneo  of  witlidrawiiig,  but  MoNili  and 
.Jacksou  observed  that  they  did  not  i;  >  far 
and  that  those  near  the  camps  were  already 
mounting  their  ponies. 

For  a  moment  it  flashed  into  the  minds  of 
Mamette  and  Schmidt,  who  were  side  by  side, 
that  perhaps  by  a  mad  dash  they  could  rescue 
Seddon.  McNeil,  standinj?  on  top  of  the  bar- 
ricade, seemed  to  divine  their  thoughts.  He 
shouted  out  to  them. 

"You  can't  do  that.  For  pity's  sake,  frit  it 
over  wid  an*  git  back.  They're  mountin'  be- 
yant." 

Ho  gavo  an  ordor  and  the  barricade  was  cov- 
orod  until  smoke  as  the  voHeys  wont  through 
tlie  air.  And  in  order  to  ijive  tlie  impression 
that  the  number  of  the  defenders  was  great, 
the  soldiers  fired  again  and  again,  using  their 
spare  rifles  as  well  as  tlieir  own.  Meanwhile 
the  little  band  advanced  slowly. 

"Now,"  said  Mamette,  firmly  halting  %t 
last,  "it's  a  long  shot,  but  T  can  do  it  by  the 
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lu'lp  of  Go.l.  The  rest  of  you  fire  at  the  In- 
di.'iiis  as  soon  as  I  lire. " 

Scddoii  was  a  hero  to  the  last.  As  the  men 
ad\aiu't'(l  he  waved  tliem  back  with  his  hand 
and  tlien  again  pointed  to  his  heart.  The  ohl 
scout  took  careful  aim.  indeed,  he  could  not 
miss.  He  prayed  as  be  ghiueed  through  the 
sights.  Then  Mamette's  rifle  cracked  and 
Seddon  collapsed,  killed  instantly.  His  head 
fell  forward.  His  anguish  was  over.  There 
was  a  new  red  spot  on  his  white  breast  over 
his  heart.  The  old  scout's  nerve  had  served 
him  well.  He  had  not  wasted  a  moment.  Al- 
ready the  flames  were  leaping  high  about  the 
post. 

"Fine  sliooting,"  said  the  old  Gorman  in  an 
awe  struck  xoiee.  "A  good  endt  for  a  brave 
man.  A  friend's  bullet  in  his  heart.  It  iss 
better  so.  \  e  go  back.  Dey  are  coming  on 
de  run." 

Tile  Indians,  maddened  by  the  trick,  exas- 
perated by  Seddon 's  release,  hurried  frantic- 
ally on  horseback  across  the  prairie  only  to 
be  checked  by  the  withering  fire  of  the  de- 
fenders; yet  the  little  expedition  did  not  come 
off  scot-free.   One  of  the  soldiers  was  shot 
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through  the  body.  As  Schmidt  had  led  the 
advance  he  brought  up  the  rear.  He  saw  the 
soldier  fall.  He  picked  him  up  and  carried 
him  into  the  fort.  He  was  not  yet  dead,  but 
his  1  ase  of  was  evidently  not  a  long  one. 
Seddon  was  dead,  two  soldiers  were  wounded 
— one  mortally.  ^Meagher  was  gone.  The  lit- 
tle command  was  reduced  to  sixteen  unharmed 
soldiers,  live  drivers,  who  were  as  good  as  sol- 
diers in  defence,  ]\Iarnette.  and  the  sergeant. 

"Well,"  solemnly  began  :\Iarnette,  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  brow,  "I  never  did  any- 
thing on  earth  I  hated  to  do  like  that." 

McNeil  grasped  him  by  the  hand  and  looked 
him  full  in  his  white  face. 

"It  was  well  done.  The  whole  command 
blesses  you  for  it.  Now  men,  three  cheers  for 
Marnette." 

"No,"  cried  the  old  scout,  "let's  give  'em 
for  Seddon." 


VI 


WHEREIN  TROOPER  DANNY  MEAGHER 
WINS  THROUGH  THE  LINES 

IT  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  Danny 
Meagher  crept  like  a  shadow  up  the  rocky 
trail  on  the  side  of  the  canyon.  He 

liuffofod  tlio  canyon  wall,  feeling  his  way  cau- 
tiously, straining  his  eyes  aboad  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  carefully  examining  every  blacker 
shadow  tliat  fell  across  the  narrow  trail  just 
wide  enough  for  the  wagon  train  to  pass. 

He  was  lost  in  the  darkness,  yet  as  the  night 
was  still  cloudless  he  could  mark  the  top  of  the 
wall  by  the  stars.  Fortunately  there  was  no 
moon  and  the  valley,  or  pocket,  to  his  left  was 
completely  dark,  save  for  the  watch  fires  of 
the  Indian  encampment  on  the  further  side, 
which  he  was  rapidly  leaving  behind. 

In  spite  of  his  precautions  sometimes  he 
would  step  on  a  loose  pebble  and  the  gentle 
rattle  of  the  stone  as  it  gave  way  under  his 
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foot  sounded  in  his  strained  ear  like  a  volley 
of  rifle  shots. 

The  boy's  position  was  one  of  terrible  dan- 
ger. The  Indians  filled  the  valley  to  the  left 
of  him.  He  knew  that  a  detachment  had  been 
posted  on  the  hills  above  him.  Whether  any 
one  had  been  stationed  on  the  trail  ahead  or 
not  he  could  not  tell.  Good  generalship  would 
indicate  that  there  would  be  a  sentry  or 
watcher  up  the  canyon  to  give  notice  of  any 
attempted  escape  that  way.  The  Indians 
were  not  accustomed  to  neglect  points  in  the 
game  of  war. 

Danny  had  his  carbine  sliina:  over  his  shoul- 
der. He  also  had  a  small  but  heavy  wood- 
man's axe,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  This 
witli  his  service  revolver  in  his  belt  constituted 
his  e(]uipment.  A  shot  would  arouse  the  enemy 
on  all  sides  and  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  If 
he  met  any  one  he  must  trust  to  the  axe  as  a 
last  resort.  It  was  like  a  tomahawk,  the  silent 
Indian  weapon. 

He  had  got  some  distance  from  the  main 
camp — ^not  very  far,  to  be  sure,  because  of  his 
slow  and  cautious  progress,  but  quite  out  of 
sight  of  it,  owing  to  the  crookedness  of  the 
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canyon— when  he  heard  clearly  in  the  stillness 
of  th^  night  a  sudden,  rapid  rattle  of  rifle 
shots.  He  stopped  and  listened.  The  obvious 
explanation  was  an  attack  on  the  camp,  but 
Danny  had  been  trained  in  the  open  au.l  his 
ears  were  iinusnally  keen,  his  judgTnent  re- 
markable for  so  youiiu:  a  man,  and  ho  decided 
thai  the  rille  shots  came  from,  further  away 
than  the  camp. 

Tliey  could  only  mean  tlie  interception  of 
some  one  going  to  or  from  the  camp — another 
messenger  perhaps.  If  so,  his  attempt  was  a 
failure  Then  came  a  sound  of  rapid  firing 
from  the  meadow. 

He  stood  listening  for  a  moment,  but  it  was 
a  problem  he  could  not  solve  and  as  his  own 
business  was  pressing  he  started  ahead,  ven- 
turing to  run  a  little  in  the  noise  and  confu- 
sion. Suddenly  rounding  a  big  boulder,  a  lit- 
tle distance  away  he  saw  an  Indian. 

The  rifle  shots  had  aroused  the  attention  of 
the  redskin.  He  had  stepped  to  the  edge  of 
the  trail,  aud,  resting  his  hand  on  a  small, 
scrubby  pine  tree,  was  loaning-  far  out  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  barrieade,  which,  of 
course,  he  could  not  see,  with  the  valley 
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wrapped  in  darkness  before  him.  This  Indian, 
who  had  been  stationed  where  he  was  to  watch 
the  trail,  was  so  interested  in  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  meadow  that  lie  had  n('i,'kH'tcd 
his  principal  business.  He  did  not  hear  the 
trooper,  nor  did  he  glance  in  his  direction. 

Meagher  had  a  second  or  two  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  course  to  pursue,  lie 
needed  no  more  time.  He  stepped  softly  for- 
ward like  a  great  cat  and  presently  thin.c:  him- 
self upon  tlie  Indian,  prayimr  to  God  tluit  he 
might  be  alone.  So  eager  and  intent  upon  his 
prey  was  he  that  ho  actually  forgot  the  axe  in 
his  hand.  It  fell  as  he  sprang  toward  the 
Cheyenne.  As  he  leaped  he  struck  with 
clenched  fist  and  the  full  force  of  his  right 
arm.  Although  Danny  Meagher  had  been 
bom  in  this  country,  he  had  inherited  a  full 
measure  of  Irish  temper  from  his  father  and 
mother,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  re- 
sti-ained  himself  from  shouting  with  the  sheer 
joy  of  conflict. 

The  Indian,  as  has  been  described  was  lean- 
ing far  over  the  trail,  which  had  her(.  hovn  cut 
out  of  the  side  of  the  canyon,  and  there  was  a 
sheer  descent  of  some  forty  feet  to  the  brook 
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below.  Siicli  was  tlio  force  of  Danny's  leap 
and  blow  tliat  the  Indiati's  arm  was  torn  away 
from  the  small  tree  to  wliich  lie  lu'ld,  and  with- 
out having  time  to  utter  a  cry,  he  was  hurled 
down  the  shar]>  declivity,  'J'iie  iiujietus  of  the 
action  wouhl  have  carried  Danny  down  also, 
an(l  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  have  recovci'cd  himself  at  the  brink  of 
the  cliff,  had  he  net  luckily  broui-ht  up  s(iuarely 
against  the  stout  sapling,  which  withstood  the 
momentum  of  his  smash  into  it  and  did  not 
give  away,  so  that  by  a  violent  effort  the 
trooper  managed  to  retain  his  footing. 

The  Indian  had  been  too  astonished  to  ut- 
ter a  cry.  As  the  soldier  peered  over  the 
brink  of  the  little  cliff  he  saw  his  body  huddled 
in  a  heap  on  the  rocks  below.  The  Indian  was 
either  dead  or  stunned.  It  did  not  make  much 
difference  from  Danny's  point  of  view,  for  be- 
fore he  could  give  the  alarm  the  soldier  would 
be  far  away.  Nor  could  he  shoot  him  for  fear 
of  giving  an  immediate  alarm. 

Waiting  a  moment  to  see  if  any  attention  had 
been  aroused  by  the  encounter,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  trail.  Taking  the  axe  again, 
Meagher,  feeling  sure  that  there  was  now  no 
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one  in  liis  p.-illi,  r;in  rniiidly  up  tlic  tr:iil,  notic- 
iiio:  as  111'  did  so  tlu'  i^radiial  dying  down  of  the 
liiiiii;-  hciiiiid  liiiu.  After  ton  minutes  Im  oamo 
to  the  place  whore  he  had  decided  to  climb 
")  th(^  top. 

The  rniiyon  wall  liaci  been  bi-okeii  by  an  old 
wato'-  f'onrse,  whieh  in  the  rainy  s''ason  still 
discharged  a  ,ureat  vohui-  ■  of  v.abT  into  the 
brook,  at  such  time  a  roarin.ir,  riishinu  river. 
It  was  dry  .-,  and  for  the  most  part  its  as- 
cent presented  no  diflSculties.  There  was  a 
chance  that  it  would  be  guarded  at  the  top. 
The  chance  Meagher  would  have  to  take.  He 
rushed  up  the  steep  and  broken  Jicclivity  as  if 
he  were  charging  a  battery,  for  realizing  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  ascend  w"  *  niaking 
any  noise,  he  decided  that  the  ..n  was 

to  climb  up  at  his  best  speed,  rt:j,:irdiess  of 
how  many  broken  rocks  he  disturbed  or  what 
attention  he  attracted. 

Panting,  perspiring,  slipping,  struggling, 
at  last  he  got  witliin  a  bundred  feet  of  tlie  top. 
There  lie  stopped.  Tliere  was  certainly  some 
one  above  liini  on  the  ])rink  of  the  cliff.  He 
heard  voices,  fools1(>ps!  Tlie  water  course 
turned  sharply  to  the  right  of  him.  After 
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listening  he  decided  that  If  any  Indians  were 
there  they  would  be  grouped  about  that  side. 

It  was  now  pitch  dark.  Clouds  had  ap- 
peared and  were  drifting  across  the  sky,  veil- 
ing even  the  faint  light  of  the  stars.  The 
wind  had  also  risen.  The  brink  of  the  canyon 
was  fringed  with  pines  and  the  murmuring  of 
swaying  branches  in  the  I'rcsli  })rcezo  gave  him 
a  little  more  freedom  of  action.  He  could 
make  s.  -iie  noise  now  without  being  heard. 
Evidentl.  his  approach  had  not  yet  been  no- 
ticed. 

He  decided  ujjon  tlie  ri.sky  attempt  of  cross- 
ing the  ravine — he  was  then  on  tlie  right  side 
— and  ascending  the  clitl  to  the  left,  hoping  to 
gain  the  upland  without  being  discovered. 
This  time  ue  proceeded  more  cautiously  than 
before.  He  was  glad  that  he  was  dressed  in 
the  dull  brown  leather  hunting  suit  instead  of 
his  betraying  uniform  of  blue  and  brass  and 
yellow,  and  that  his  feet  were  covered  with 
the  soft  moccasins  in  place  of  heavy,  clumsy 
boots  and  jingling  spurs,  which  would  infalli- 
bly have  betrayed  him. 

It  was  terribly  dif  dt  to  climb  the  cliff 
when  he  left  the  draw,  or  coulee.  He  crept  like 
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a  monkey  from  rock  to  rock,  now  drawing  him- 
self up  by  means  of  cracks  and  crevices,  now 
placing  his  weight  on  small  trees,  now  clinging 
to  flimsy  undergrowth  that  bade  fair  to  give 
way  under  his  weight.  He  finally  stopped  just 
beneath  the  edge  of  tbo  t  lifi". 

In  after  vonrs  Daiiuv  Mcai^hor  oftin  visited 
that  very  spot.  Jlo  could  scarcely  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  he  liad  made  the  nseont  as 
he  liad  t  ;al  night.  Indeed,  had  it  l)een  day- 
light he  could  never  have  done  it.  Tlad  the 
emergency  Ix en  less  pressi'ig  he  would  never 
have  attempted  it  in  the  night,  even  with  most 
of  its  dangers  unseen. 

Tie  crouelied  down  Ix  liind  a  boulder  just  be- 
low the  elit'l",  the  edge  of  wliich  ho  could  reach 
by  extending  his  hand.  He  was  breathless, 
almost  exhausted,  the  sweat  stood  out  on  his 
forehead.  His  heart  was  thumping  madly 
from  the  extra  exertion  in  the  high  altitude. 
In  spite  of  himself  he  had  made  some  noise. 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  water  course  he 
had  unfortunately  dislodged  a  rock,  which  had 
gone  bounding  down  into  the  canyon,  a  thou- 
sand feet  below. 

Outlined  against  the  sky  he  could  see  dimly 
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a  grouft  of  ur  Iiidi;,  ^  at  tlu'  moutli  ol'  the 
water  course  oil'  to  his  riulit  that  \\a-  now  in 
front  of  him  as  lie  I'accil  them  and  knelt  hc- 
himl  tin-  l)oul(h'r.  'riicy  were  talkin.i;  I'aitidly 
and  gt'stiriilatii.g  wildly.  He  knew  a  little  of 
the  iSioux  dialect  tbey  w  ere  using,  uud  be  made 
out  that  their  suspicions  had  been  aroused 
and  that  they  were  sure  somebody  was  there. 
Two  of  thsm  decided  to  descend  the  water 
course  to  investigate.  He  saw  them  swing 
over  the  brink  of  the  cliff  and  scramble  down. 

The  soldier  waited,  hoping  that  the  two 
who  were  left  would  go  away,  but  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  leave.  Time  was  precious. 
He  decided  at  last  he  would  have  to  get  on,  In- 
dians or  no  Lulians.  His  gun  was  still  shr  ^ 
over  his  back.  He  stood  up  carefully  md  lai-l 
the  axe  on  tlie  top  of  the  little  ''liff,  1  re  only 
about  six  feet  high.  He  swun.y;  th*  revolvi  i 
holster  forward  so  he  eould  seize  it  inst;i!itly 
in  case  of  need.  He  could  easily  spring  al  the 
cliff  and  draw  himself  up,  but  that  would  make 
a  noise.  He  must  get  to  the  upland  some 
quieter  way. 

Keeping  his  eyes  on  the  Indians  and  noting 
with  great  satisfaction  that  they  had  not  been 
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disttirlifd  vi  1,  1k'  cliiiilx'd  carofully  upon  i.u^ 
bouhirr,  hcliiiul  wliidi  he  luid  ciouclicd,  aiid 
tlicii  readied  liis  liaiul  out  to  tlie  upland,  wliicli 
was  here  Ju  t  ahoiit  ;is  liiull  ;is  his  lUlihi'e.  As 
he  did  so  he  I'elt  the  hll^e  ruel<,  \\  liich  liapj'eiied 
to  1)0  delieately  balaiieed,  lreinl)h'  iiruhT  his 
feet.  In  Middi-n  ah-inii  h<'  spiaii:;  to  tiie  ph->- 
tof'ui.  As  he  did  so  ihe  initnense  bouhler  was 
dislodged  aud  went  crashing  down  the  ravine 
with  a  roar  like  a  thunder  clap. 

The  two  Indians  who  had  been  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliflF  to  the  right  sprang  to  their 
feet,  gtm  in  hand,  and  stared  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound.  One  of  them  caught  sight  of 
Danny,  apparently,  for  he  shouted  something 
to  his  companion  and  they  both  ran  toward 
him.  Meagher  was  discovered.  There  was  no 
pretence  of  conceahnent  as  tlie  second  Indian 
followed  his  eompanion.  They  had  their  f^iins 
in  one  hand  and  hatchets  or  knives  in  the 
other. 

Tt  took  tliem  but  a  few  sooonds  to  cover  the 
dislanee  betweeii  them  and  Danny  Meagher. 
That  was  time  enoui^di  for  liim,  howT'ver.  He 
ripped  out  liis  revolver  and  shot  the  tirst  In- 
dian in  the  body,  fired  at  the  second,  missed 
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liiin,  l)iit  (lid  not  stop  to  sec.  lie  Ijoltcd  across 
the  upland  directly  nuay  iVoni  tlic  canyon  at 
such  a  yacc  as  lie  had  ncv  r  attained  hct'oi'c, 
^•""or  the  nioinrtd  the  -iif\'ivinir  Indian  did  not 
attempt  to  follow,  lie  s  >"d  l»y  his  dead 
companion  and  when  Ik  i  up  the  soldier 

had  diKsappea  I  ('(I  in  the  d;.i..ness. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Danny  ran  toward  the 
Indian  pony  herd.  There  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
siderable encampment  on  the  brink  of  the 
canyon  farther  down.  He  had  no  idea  how 
many  ponies  there  were,  but  it  was  evident 
that  there  were  a  numbei.  Dogs  barked. 
Back  a  mile  or  so,  just  directly  over  the  barri- 
cade of  the  soldiers,  in  the  canyon,  he  saw 
fires.  Tl  ?  was  commotion  in  that  camp. 
Gun-  were  med  wildly.  Yells  and  cries  came 
to  bmi  faintly. 

Ti.e  ponies  w-erc  'ery  restless.  A  lad  was 
guarding  them.  lie  sprang  up  suddeidy  in  tlie 
soldier's  ])atli.  The  trooix^r  bowled  him  over 
like  a  tcnpin.  The  next  instant  -Meai;hcr 
grabbed  a  liorse  and  threw  liimsell'  across  it 
before  the  surprised  boy  could  prevent.  Dig- 
ging his  heels  into  the  i)ouy's  Hanks,  lie  gal- 
loped away  into  the  uigiit. 
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His  movement  frighteiiod  the  herd  and  all 
the  ponies  scattered.  Meagher  was  without 
means  of  guiding  the  pony — h(^  liad  been  lucky 
even  to  got  on  one — but  he  was  fortunately 
liendoil  in  the  direction  that  took  him  away 
from  the  lip  of  the  canyni,  and  ho  urged  Lis 
mount  mercilessly  to  the  very  limit  of  his 
power. 

No  one  knew  in  what  direction  he  had  gone, 
and  after  a  while  he  found  himself  riding  ap- 
parently alone  and  not  pursued.  His  heart 
throbbed  with  exultation.  He  had  passed 
safely  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  journey. 
It  would  go  hard,  indeed,  if  he  could  not  com- 
pass the  rest. 


vn 
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MEASURED  BY  THE  BLOOD  OF  MAN 

INFURLVTED  by  {he  brilliant  yet  terrible 
exploit  by  which  tlioy  were  prevented 
from  torturing  poor  Seddon,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  balked  of  their  desire  to  provoke  a 
sortie  with  which  their  overwhelming  force 
could  have  dealt,  on  the  other,  the  Indians  kept 
up  a  close  and  continuous  fire  on  the  camp  all 
day  long.  They  took  advantage  of  every 
cover  afforded  by  the  rolling  surface  of  the 
meadow,  the  abandoned  ranch  buildings, 
boulders,  and  dry  water  courses  of  the  rainy 
season,  ditches  or  trenches  cut  by  streams 
in  flood,  to  pour  a  hail  of  bullets  upon  the  de- 
fenders. 

Most  of  the  shots  went  wild — ^flattened 
harmlessly  against  the  rocks  or  spent  in  the 
closely  packed  wagon  beds.  But  here  and  there 

a  bullet  would  penetrate  some  cranny  and 
bury  itself  in  a  soldier.  By  nightfall  a  number 
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of  lliciii  liad  boon  hit.  Five  of  tlioni  wore  stone 
doad,  tlircM'  wore  dcsju'ratoly  and  two  severely 
wounded.  MeXeil  did  not  count  those  that, 
sciatehed  or  grazed,  were  able  to  continue  the 
battle. 

The  Indians  had  paid  dearly.  Firing  slowly 
and  carefully,  the  soldiers  had  inflicted  ten 
times  as  much  damage  as  they  had  themselves 
sustained.  At  least  that  was  in  accordance 
with  their  best  judgment.  The  meadow  was 
dotted  with  dead  horses  and  some  bodies  of 
dead  warriors,  which  the  survivors  had  not 
been  able  to  remove. 

At  five  o'clock  a  great  horde  of  Indians, 
who  had  been  galloping  madly  to  and  fro, 
suddenly  at  a  given  signal  from  old  Dull 
Knife,  avIio  led  the  charge  in  person,  faced 
toward  the  shelf  and  galloped  directly  at  it 
under  cover  of  the  smoke  of  a  heavy  dis- 
charge. At  the  full  sjteed  of  their  jionies  the 
wild  horsemen  rushed  gallantly  forward. 
Their  courage  was  indisputable.  The  rifle- 
men, sharp-shooters,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  who  had  been  firing  from  cover  all  day 
long,  now  rose  to  their  feet,  or  their  knees, 
and  poured  a  redoubled  fire  across  the  shelf. 
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McNeil  had  divined  it  and  his  men  were  ready 
for  tlie  grand  assault.  The  soldiers,  who  were 
])ro\  id('d  with  extra  rifles  and  ammunition  in 
plenty,  sent  back  shot  for  shot,  and  more. 

Numbers  of  the  Indians  went  down  in  the 
charge,  but  it  was  not  stopped  until  the  sur- 
vivors reached  the  creek.  The  footmen  had 
run  with  the  horsemen  as  the  latter  came 
abreast  them  and  as  the  riders  stopped  and 
fired  the  men  on  foot  sprang  across  the  creek 
or  plunged  through  it  and  sought  to  scale  the 
wall.  Some  of  them  actually  gained  a  footing 
on  the  shelf.  The  fighting  was  of  the  fiercest 
description— hand  to  hand — and  in  the  end  it 
was  little  Molly  who  saved  the  day. 

Abandoning  for  a  moment  her  care  of  the 
wounded,  she  had  stood,  gun  in  hand,  staring 
at  the  awful  tumult  in  i'ront  of  her.  A  sound 
drew  her  liead  around  and  slie  was  horrified 
to  observe  a  file  of  Indians  coming  up  the 
trail  to  her  left! 

Engrossed  in  the  bitter  conflict  raging 
along  their  front,  and  uniting  in  the  deter- 
mined effort  to  drive  the  Indians  from  the 
shelf,  the  men  whose  business  it  was  to  keep 
watch  on  that  side  had  turned  toward  their 
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Imrd-pressed  comrados.  Above  all  the  tumult 
the  sergeant  heard  ]\Iolly  scream.  He  turned 
to  eateb  a  ^i;linipse  of  her  flying  toward  the  ex- 
treme left  of  tlie  hall'  eirele  of  wagons.  lie 
did  not  dare  leave  ♦he  front  of  the  line.  To 
Corporal  Sehmidt  he  committed  it. 

"To  the  left,"  he  cried  to  the  veteran,  who 
happened  to  be  nearest  him.  The  experienced 
soldier  needed  nothing  but  that  command. 
Leaving  the  few  men  at  the  front  of  the  bar- 
ricade still  fighting,  Schmi'it  grabbed  Mar- 
nette  and  Jackson,  who  were  both  yet  un- 
harmed, and  ran  toward  Molly.  As  they 
started,  the  plumed  head  of  an  Indian  rose 
above  the  last  wagon  bed.  .  They  would  be  too 
late !  The  Cheyenne,  swinging  his  war  hatchet 
in  one  hand,  a  revolver  in  the  other,  prepared 
to  leap  down  into  the  enclosure,  but  ]Molly  sud- 
denly presented  her  rifle  and  fired.  The  dead 
Indian  went  down  backward,  carrying  with 
him  several  others,  who  were  close  at  his 
heels.  The  next  moment  the  three  men  were 
at  the  barricade  emptying  their  own  revolvers 
into  the  detachment.  Inefieetively  attempting 
to  return  this  withering  fire,  the  Indians 
finally  broke  and  fled. 
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Sunset  found  the  sholf  elearod  of  all  assail- 
ants, GAcept  dead  ones,  but  at  fearful  cost. 
Every  white  man  on  it  was  wounded  some- 
where. There  were  but  five  men  fit  for  duty. 
Three  troopers  and  four  teamsters  had  been 
killed  in  th"  last  assault.  In  a  pinch,  however, 
some  of  the  wounded  men  could  still  use  a  rifle 
effectively.  The  Indians  had  been  terribly 
punished.  The  creek  below  was  choked  with 
dead  bodies.  They  had  come  on  with  the  most 
tremendous  determination  and  had  persisted 
in  the  attack  with  a  tenacity  and  resolution 
almost  unparalleled  in  savage  warfare.  They 
had  evidently  had  enough  for  that  night  at  any 
rate.  Mainetto  and  McNeil  both  felt  that 
there  was  no  further  assault  to  be  appre- 
hend, i  until  the  next  morning.  Wei'  did  the 
heroic  defenders  need  that  respite. 

Before  all  the  survivors  McNeil  caught 
Molly  to  his  breast. 

* '  My  girl, ' '  he  said,  his  'leart  throbbing  with 
pride,  '*  'tis  you  that  saved  us.  You  have  the 
makin's  av  a  soldier's  wife  in  you.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  your  schramin  " 

"And  don't  forget  that  shot  from  her  rifle, 
sergeant,"  said  old  Marnette.  "Without  that 
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we'd  have  been  done  for  between  Injuns  at 
our  backs  an'  tlu'in  over  there." 

"It's  proud  of  you  [  am,"  said  liridi^et  Mc- 
Neil, coming  from  the  amhuhuiee  bed.  "I'd 
like  to  have  been  there  meself,  but  instead  of 
takin'  life  I  was  savin'  it." 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  asked  McNeil. 

Bridget  lifted  her  hand.  Into  the  sudden 
silence  broke  the  thin,  small,  shrill  cry  of  new- 
born life! 

**It  came,"  she  said,  "in  the  midst  av  the 
fightin'." 
"Is  it  a  bhoy?" 

*"Tis  a  beautiful  girl  child.  If  you  could 
have  seen  the  poor  mother  lyin'  there  a- 
clenchin'  her  hands  an'  a-lockin'  her  jaws  to- 
gether wid  all  the  sufferin'  an'  pain  because 
she  said  she  wouldn't  utter  a  groan  or  make  a 
sound  that  might  dishturb  you  or  dishtract  you 
or  kape  you  from  fightin'  your  best." 

"God  an'  the  saints!"  cried  McNeil,  taking 
off  his  caj).  "We've  got  another  one  to  fight 
for  now,  bhoys!  'Tis  a  babby.  The  daughter 
av  the  regiment." 

"Three  cheers  for  the  daughter  of  the  regi- 
ment," said  Jackson. 
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And  cxcry  man  who  was  able  to  sjx'uk 
joined  in  the  a(!C'laiin.  it  was  almost  like  the 
salute  to  Ca'sar  of  Ihoso  about  to  die. 

"And  how  is  Mrs.  Coniitlonr' 

**As  well  as  could  be  expected.  I'm  no 
dochtor,  but  I  did  phwhat  I  could.  Now  I 
must  have  some  warrum  wather." 

*  *  Wather ! ' '  cried  McNeil.  He  looked  about 
him.  "There's  not  a  drap  left,  an*  " 

"An*  we  dare  not  kindle  a  fire,"  said  Jack- 
son. 

"We  must.  Somebody's  got  to  git  some 
wather.  AVe  can  make  a  fire  down  there  be- 
hind the  rocks.  I've  got  to  hav;  it,"  said 
Bridget  doggedly. 

"If  you've  got  to  have  it,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, "we've  got  to  git  it.  What  the  com- 
mandin'  officer  says  goes." 

He  was  liaggard,  lie  was  weary,  he  was 
vounded,  lie  was  overbnrth'ued  with  responsi- 
bilities, lie  liad  fought  like  a  tiger.  Indeed, 
it  was  his  prowess  alone  that  luul  saved  them 
in  the  end.  Marnette  never  forgot  how  the 
big  sergeant  had  actually  taken  one  Indian 
up  in  his  arms  and  thrown  him  bodily  out 
into  the  void  by  main  strength.  He  loved  to 
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tell  flir  talc  ill  nt'trr  days  arr  aid  tin'  overling 
lire,  oil  (he  lonely  trail  or  in  mountain  caini). 

"An'  ir  you  must  liaxc  waihcr,  I-ridget 
darlint,  1  can't  ask  or  ordiier  any  man  to  git 
it.   I'll  go  mc'st'lf." 

•*"VVlio  ever  licurd  ol'  tho  commandin'  ofiifer 
appointin'  liisself  the  water  detail!"  said 
Corporal  Jackson  suddenly.  "I'm  the  fresh- 
est one  of  the  bunch.  I'll  go.  You're  all 
wounded  " 

"Und  so  are  you,"  said  Schmidt. 

"Yes,  but  it's  only  a  scratch." 

"Und  so  iss  mine;  I  go,"  said  Schmidt. 

"Gimme  a  chance,"  cried  Bagley,  the  sur- 
viving teamster,  who  had  fought  as  bravely  as 
any  one.  "I  ain't  a  soldier;  I  can  be  spared." 

"Now,  we've  been  kept  out  of  everything  by 
you  soldiers,"  urujed  Marnette.  "I  guess  it'll 
bo  up  to  me  tliis  time." 

They  all  crowdi'd  around  MeXcil. 

"Soldiers  an'  ^intlemeii,"  he  said  quietly, 
"for  so  anybody  could  call  you  after  the  fight 
you  put  up"— good  fighting  evidently  being 
the  basis  of  McXeil's  idea  of  a  gentleman— 
"your  ambitions  do  you  honor,  an'  I  know 
there  ain't  a  helpless  man  here  who  wouldn't 
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ho  willin'  to  thry  it,  but  fair  play  compels  me 
(()  p'int  out  that  Corp'rul  .Jnckson  spoko  first. 
II  you  c'Hi  find  a  Imckot  that  ain't  hrm  bnt- 
lercd  to  i)icc('s  or  shot  tiirough  an'  throu^li 
you  can  tliry  it  as  soon  as  it  .nits  darker. 
Meanwhile  the  rest  of  us  will  j.ile  some  roeks 
up  to  hide  the  fire  as  Ix  st  we  can.  I'm  thank- 
ful the  ground  runs  low  at  the  back.  See, 
there's  been  a  shtrame  av  bullets  gone  through 
the  top  of  the  ambulance.  Begorry,  if  it  had 
set  higher  up,  there  would  have  been  no  baby 
bom  this  niglt  at  all."  . 

The  sun  at  that  season  descended  early  and 
the  mountains  cast  deep  shadows.  The  twi- 
light was  brief.  Stripped  of  his  boots  and 
laying  aside  liis  weapons,  Jackson,  carrying 
the  only  bucket  intact,  loft  the  encloeure.  He 
did  not  propose  to  descend  to  the  creek  in 
front  of  the  wagon  beds.  He  decided  it  would 
be  safer  for  him  to  go  up  the  canyon  a  little 
distance,  where  the  descent  was  easier  and 
where  lie  couhl  perhaps  escape  notice  if  he 
were  fortunate.  The  fcr  men  and  the  others 
not  too  severely  wounded  to  be  unmindful  of 
everything  watched  him  glide  away  in  the 
darkness  in  his  stocking  feet. 
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Afti'f  ;i  wliih'  a  shot  rarii;  out  from  the 
meadow,  followed  by  a  niuntKT  of  otluTs. 
McNeil  turned  aud  looked  at  the  other  men. 
Marnette  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

"It  might  better  haff  been  me,"  said  tho 
Qeraan. 

"Or  me,"  said  Bagley. 

"Well,"  said  McNeil  quickly,  "we've  got 
to  git  some  wather,  not  only  for  Bridget  an' 
Mrs.  Compton  an'  the  baby — there's  the 
woundod  men  without  a  drap  to  cool  their 
lips." 

"It's  risky,  but  I'll  try  it  this  time,"  said 

Bagley. 

He  sat  down  and  hegan  to  tug  at  liis  hoots. 
The  next  instant  a  tigure  Keen  dinilv  in  the 
darkness  mounted  the  wagon  bed  and  stepped 
slowly  do>vn  into  the  enclosure,  lie  was  hold- 
ing a  bucket  steadily  in  one  hand. 

"Jackson!"  cried  M'Xeil  in  low  but  de- 
lighted voice. 

"Quick,  take  the  bucket,"  answered  the 
corporal  feebly. 

Schmidt  took  the  bucket  from  him  and  then, 
and  not  until  then,  did  the  iron  nerve  of  the 
man  relax. 
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"Tiicy  got  me,'  li.'  saiJ. 
Ilo  fell  forward.  AlcXcii  caught  him  in  his 
arms. 

"In  the  breast,"  lie  iiiuniiiircd,  "But  1 
brought  the  water — for  the  women — an'  the — 
bal,y." 

Fie  collapsed  utit-ily  with  that  lust  br 
word.    Thore  was  a  I'urious  ratt^p  "  is 
throat.  AIcNeil  eased  him  down  to  tlie   .  jund. 
There  was  a  tin  candle  lantern  si'tiug  uehind 
a  boulder. 

Fetch  it  here,"  he  said  in  an  awe-struck 
whisper. 

Some  one  handed  it  to  him.  Shielding  it 
from  the  meadow,  McNeil  tunied  to  the  pros- 
trate m'  n.   There  was  a  smile  on  Jackson's 

faco,  but  he  was  dead.  McNeil  opened  his 
jacket.  There  was  a  bullet  hole  in  his  breast. 

His  left  ann  was  stained  and  there  was  an- 
other bullet  hole  lower  down  in  his  body. 

"lie  was  hit  three  times,"  he  said,  "but  he 
had  the  nerve  to  bring  that  bucket  back,  an' 
it's  brimful." 

"An'  never  spilled  a  drop!"  sai-?  Ragley. 
"What  a  man!" 

McNeil  handed  the  bucket  to  Sex  adi. 
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"Talu'  it  to  Bridget  and  say  it  is  as  precions 
as  the  blood  av  men,"  lie  said.  "Tell  her  to 
use  it  carefully,  it's  all  we've  got,  an'  when 
it's  gone  we  can't  git  any  more." 

"How  goes  the  battle f"  asked  Mrs.  C'omp- 
ton,  lying  back  in  her  rude  bed,  a  baby  head 
on  her  arm,  as  McNeil  came  over  to  her  after 
a  while. 

* '  We  Ve  held  'era  off  to-day,  ma  'am.  We  're 
good  for  one  more  fight  for  you  an'  the  babby, 
too.  If  Danny  got  through  they'd  ought  to  be 
here  to  rescue  us  in  the  mornin'." 

"And  if  they  don't  come,"  said  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton,  "and  anything  happens,  you  will  see  that 
wo  " 

"We'll  take  care  av  you  an'  the  child, 
ma'am,"  said  McNeil  gravely. 

"T  want  you  to  know  what  Bridget  has  been 
to  me  to-nifflit." 

"T  n;m  guess,"  said  the  sergeant  simply. 
"She's  been  everything  to  me  for  twinty 
years. " 

■"And  wlieii  Bridget  has  her  washed  and 
dressed  I  want  you  to  show  the  baby  to  the 
men,  if  it  is  safe."  said  Mrs.  Compton. 

"They  shall  look  at  the  little  angel,  ma'am," 
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said  McNeil.  '«I'm  thinkin'  it's  like  to  be  the 
only  angel  some  of  them '11  be  after  seein'  ever 
at  all." 

He  turned  away,  leaving  Bridget  busied  over 

the  low  fire,  where  the  water  was  heating, 
with  which  she  could  wash  and  dress  the  baby 
and  care  for  the  mother.  A  rare  woman,  this 
army  sfq-geant's  wife,  and  a  rare  woman  to 
whom  she  ministered  in  that  ghastly  hour  on 
that  bloody  enclosure  in  the  lonely  mountain 
pass. 

She  brought  the  baby  out  after  a  while. 
The  soldiers  looked  at  it  wonderin^2:ly.  They 
put  out  their  big  hands  and  touched  it.  The 
wounded  turned  their  eyes  upward  toward  it. 
They  heard  it  cry  again  and  then  Bridget  took 
it  back  to  its  mother.  There  was  no  rest  for 
Bridget  that  night.  She  spent  most  of  the 
hours  with  the  wounded,  and  Molly  was  her 
brave  little  assistant. 

"If  they  don't  come  airly  in  the  mornin'," 
said  McNeil  to  Schmidt,  Mamette,  and  Bagley, 
"we're  done  for." 

"I  guess  that's  about  right,  sergeant,"  said 

Marnette. 

"Veil,  we  haff  given  dem  a  mighty  battle. 
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imd  (lore  iss  some  fight  left  in  us  yet,"  said 

Sclimidt. 

"I  don't  IVrl  liko  writino:  a  report  to-night, 
but  if  I  live  tlie  colonel  shall  know  what  sort 
of  men  you  are,"  said  McXeil. 

"The  field  will  report  us,  all  right,"  said 
Bagley. 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  git  r*  ady  for  the 
momin',"  said  the  sergeant,  "and  plan  for 
desperate  further  resistance." 

The  brave  men  passed  the  night,  somehow, 
each  of  them  getting  a  few  hours  of  sleep  in 
turn  to  fit  him  for  the  ghastly  exactions  to  be 
expected  on  the  morrow. 


VIII 


HOW  DANNY  MEAGHER  ESCAPED  THE 
INDIANS  AND  THE  RATTLESNAKE 

DANNY  MEAGHER  rode  the  Indian 
pony  until  ho  was  ready  to  drop. 
More  by  good  fortune  than  anything 
else  he  succeeded  in  gctiiiio-  liim  .jown  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  as  the  stream  had  cut  a 
well-defined  way  through  the  sandy  soil  of  the 
upland,  it  was  not  difficult  to  keey  tlie  })ony 
headed  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  urged 
him  forward  by  every  means  he  possessed 
and  g 't  over  the  ground  at  a  great  rate.  It 
rather  went  against  the  trooper  "s  grain  to 
drive  the  poor  horse  so,  but  the  supreme  neces- 
sity justified  nis  ruthless  insistence.  The  pony 
finally  gave  out  utterly  just  as  the  first  indi- 
cations of  dawn  appeared  on  the  horizon.  He 
1  caused  to  take  another  step;  indeed,  when 
Meagher  dismounted,  the  exhausted  pony  col- 
lapsed utterly. 

The  trooper  had  reached  the  great  bend  of 

HI 
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the  river.  To  the  north  rose  white-headed 
Cloud  Fcc'ik,  towering  over  the  Big  Horn 
Eange.  Fort  Sullivan  lay  to  the  northeast- 
ward about  fifteen  rniles.  He  would  have  to 
leave  the  shelter  of  ihe  river  bed  and  proceed 
over  the  treeless  plain  until  he  reached  the 
foothills.  There  were  a  few  ravines  here  and 
there,  and  before  him  were  the  springs  of  a 
tributary  to  the  rver,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial had  been  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  buf- 
falo, especially  in  the  summer  when  the  water 
was  scarce  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  ground 
was  broken  into  huge  pits  or  depressions 
known  as  buffalo  wallows. 

As  it  was  liiie  in  the  fall  there  was  no 
water  in  these  wallows.  The  early  winter 
rains  had  not  y(>t  set  i.i,  and  the  springs  them- 
selves were  mainly  dry.  Tliere  was  water 
enough  for  his  purposes,  however.  He  filled 
his  canteen,  bathed  his  face  and  bauds,  ate  a 
portion  of  the  bread  and  meat  he  had  brought 
with  him  in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket,  drew  in 
his  belt  a  little,  and,  feeling  greatly  refreshed 
by  rest,  food,  and  drink,  started  toward  the 
wallows.  The  prairie  ahead  of  him  was  a  roll- 
ing succession  of  gentle  hills.  From  the  de- 
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pression.s  in  which  ho  found  liinibell'  he  could 
see  litth,"  save  the  hills  and  the  Iiorizon,  except 
where  the  mighty  range  ran  to  the  nortliward. 
When  he  reached  the  ci-est  of  one  of  the  ele- 
vations he  could  catch  a  glimj)se  of  further 
hills  and,  away  off  to  the  north  and  west,  al- 
ways dominant,  lay  the  great  bulk  of  the 
mountains. 

Following  the  roundabout  course  of  the 
river,  he  had  traversed  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  of  territory  and  he  now  deemed 
himself  to  be  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  can- 
yon wall  guarded  by  the  Indians.  Mounting 
the  nearest  and  highest  hillock,  he  surveyed 
the  country  for  miles  in  every  direction. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  an  Indian,  or  of  any 
other  human  being,  f.  r  that  matter,  in  any 
direction.  Of  course,  lie  realized  there  might 
be  thousands  in  the  valleys,  but  there  were 
none  on  the  hills,  near  or  far. 

He  set  out  valiantly  to  walk  the  distance  be- 
tween him  and  the  post.  It  was  not  go.,,J  walk- 
ing. In  some  places  the  ground  was  very 
sandy.  In  stretches  it  was  overgrown  with 
tough  prairie  grass,  which  greatly  impeded  his 
footsteps.  Buc  through  sand  or  undergrowth, 
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or  up  hills  or  down  thciii,  or'  tlii'uu.trh  valleys  or 
across  ravines,  he  plodded  steadily  onward  for 
some  hours. 

From  the  sun  he  judged  it  to  be  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  that  he  had  covered  about  half 
the  distance  he  had  to  go,  when  he  decided  to 
sit  down  and  rest.  Although  he  had  been  ex- 
tremely fortunate  so  far,  he  did  not  know 
what  demands  he  would  have  to  meet,  and  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  be  utterly  worn  out. 
He  must  husband  his  resources  for  a  possible 
emergency.  Instinctively  he  chose  a  shallow 
ravine  in  which  to  rest  as  the  ])roprioty  of  con- 
eoalnicnt  was  obvions.  Indeed,  he  had  never 
mounted  a  hill  willidut  cautiously  recon'  ii- 
tering  before  he  showed  himself  over  the  top 
of  it. 

He  thought  it  unlikely  tliat  any  Indians 
were  beliind  him  on  t'lc  prairie,  out  it  was  not 
impossible  that  he  ht  run  across  a  wan- 
dering baj  111  fro  him.  It  was  warm  in 
the  ravine,  and  h^  was  very  tired.  He  sat 
down  on  the  sandy  bottom  and,  leaning 
h's  shoulders  against  the  bank,  closed  his 

i/  hen  he  opened  them  again  after  a  nap, 
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which  he  had  not  meant  to  take,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  which  he  did  not  then  have  time  to  de- 
termine, he  put  his  hand  to  the  ground  pre- 
paratory to  rising,  while  eompunction&  of  con- 
science filled  his  being.  He  felt  exactly  as  a 
soldier  mi,fflit  who  had  slept  when  at  his  post 
of  duty.  To  be  sure,  there  was  no  one  to  know 
it  or  report  it,  ho  icilizod  with  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  as  ho  slowly  tiiniod  over  and 
made  r(  ady  to  get  to  his  feet  and  resume  his 
hard  .i»)unioy. 

Ho  had  not  got  any  lurther  than  his  knees 
—and  it  was  fortun.itr  for  him  that  he  had 
been  so  unusually  deliberate— -when  he  heard 
voices  and  the  nieker  of  a  j)ony!   lie  stopped 
instantly  and  crouched  down  to  his  smnllost 
compass  behind  the  bank.    The  voices  were 
fearfully  near,  and  he  could  hear  the  tram- 
pling of  the  feet  of  horses.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  Indian  tongue.   The  sodded  bank 
of  the  ravine  rose  a  foot  or  two  above  his  head 
and  slightly  overhung.  As  he  crouched  down 
he  could  not  see  over  it  at  all.   He  judged 
from  the  number  of  voices  and  from  the  con. 
motioii  made  by  the  ponies  that  there  must 
be  at  least  half  a  dozen  men  on  the  hillock 
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just  above  til   ravine.  What  they  were  doing 
there,  wIh  ic  llicy  were  ^oing,  what  the  mo- 
ment would  bring  forth,  he  could  not  tell. 

The  horsos  were  moving,  but  only  restlessly. 
It  was  evident  that  the  party  had  halted. 

There  was  a  i)aralyzing  sense  of  impotence  in 
Danny's  mind.  There  was  not  a  single  thing 
he  could  do  but  11(3  tliore.  The  ravine  was  too 
shallow  to  hide  him  if  he  stood  up  and  there 
was  no  use  in  tryiuo-  to  crawl  away.  He  would 
be  heard  and  presently  lie  would  be  seen.  Of 
co-irse,  lie  could  sell  )ii'  '<>  dearly.  He 
readied  around  and  di-ew  1  'Volv(>r,  he  had 
already  uindnnu-  his  rifle  and  it  lay  close  at 
hand.  But  he  knew  that  the  tight  he  would  put 
up  would  be  a  lio|)eless  one. 

To  give  him  his  just  due,  it  was  not  his  own 
peril  that  almost  sto|>i)ed  his  heart,  but  the 
sense  of  the  r-ssible,  almost  certain,  failure  of 
his  effort  to  tell  the  story  of  his  beleaguered, 
hard-beset  comrades  and  the  women  that 
overwhelmed  him.  He  knew  that  unless  help 
came  to  them — and  unless  he  told  the  story 
in  all  }irobability  it  would  not— they  would  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  canyon  in  spite  of  any 
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courage,  licroisiii,  or  (li-spcnitc,  stubborn  reso- 
lutioji  they  might  display  in  (k'Tcncc. 

lit'  was  a  prisoner.  Wit  and  streugtli  and 
courage  of  men  liad  failed.  Chance  only 
would  determine  his  ^'ate  and  theirs.  Xo,  not 
chance— Almighty  (Jod!  The  hoy  prayed  as 
he  crouched  down  there,  revolver  in  hand, 
as  he  had  never  prayed  before.  The  Indians 
were  very  deliberate.  The  soldier  remem- 
bered that  the  hillock  whence  he  had  de- 
scended to  the  ravine  seemed  to  be  the  highest 
for  miles  around.  They  appeared  to  be  sur- 
veying the  country,  he  gathered.  With  senses 
keenly  on  the  alert,  scraps  of  words  here  and 
there  were  all  he  could  understand.  He  de- 
cided that  they  were  riding  around  the  top  of 
the  liill  and  looking  in  every  direction  for 
some  trace  of  him  ! 

He  was  thankful  that  for  tlie  last  mile  he 
iiad  gone  down  a  ravine,  which  was  rocky,  so 
that  he  had  left  no  "sign"  for  these  keenest  of 
ti'ailers.  They  had  not  elianced  upon  any 
marks  of  his  progress  across  the  open  coun- 
try, they  had  not  jncked  uj)  his  trail  anywhere, 
and  they  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  ravine  so 
close  at  hand,  perhaps  because  they  could  see 
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at  a  slunfu  into  every  ]mrt  of  it  rnun  wlicro 
they  wore,  except  just  that  very  spot  where  the 
soldier  eroiU'lied  down. 

He  berated  liiiiiself  I'oi-  ]iis  derolietion,  in 
tlie  iiiiilst  ol'  Ills  prayers,  heeause  lie  liad  ^oiie 
to  ,^lce|),  hut  when  lie  catile  to  tliilll<  of  it,  tlu! 
vei'v  t'act  tljat  lie  had  slept  there  was  what 
probably  saved  him,  lor  lie  had  chanced  into 
the  one  spot  in  the  vicinity  invisible  from  that 
hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  nap  had  been  a 
very  short  one,  half  an  hour  at  the  outside,  he 
decided  as  he  glanced  at  the  sun  wliile  he 
waited  alike  helpless  and  almost  hopeless. 

The  suspense  tvas  becoming  unbearable. 
He  thought  that  if  nothing  else  discovered  his 
presence,  the  wild  beating  of  his  heart,  which 
sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  roll  of  a  drum, 
would  certainly  betray  him.  The  sweat 
beaded  liis  1)row.  There  was  no  mirror  at 
hand  to  {(A]  him  ',ow  he  looke<I,  but  his  face 
was  as  white  as  the  alkali  patches  over  which 
he  had  walked;  yet  his  eyes  blazed  and  bis 
mouth  was  closed  in  the  tense,  set  line  of  high 
resolution. 

lie  had  taken  a  chew  of  tobacco  before  he 
dozed,  and  the  wonder  wa^  that  it  had  not 
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choked  hira  while  he  slept.  It  tasted  suddenly 
bittor  in  his  dry  mouth,  and  ho  made  up  his 
mind  i\i  once  in  discard  it,  when  a  new  and 
more  terrible  peril  w-is  n<h\vi]  to  the  dangers 
oneompassiiii,'  liim.  II<>  lia<l  liis  head  turned 
up  staring'  at  the  top  tlic  baulc  a  low  feet 
abovo  it,  f.\|H'ctiii,i4:  cvciy  inuincnt  to  s'-o  the 
skyliiic  blotted  out  by  the  fiuufo  of  an  Indian. 
Tlicy  were  lalkinn  I'ui'iously  now,  and  evi- 
dently debntinu:  some  rpiostion  holly,  when  into 
the  man's  ,-lrained  mind  petielrated  a  slight, 
s'bilant  hissing  sound  lull  oi"  jiienafe.  It 
came  from  the  left  of  him  and  he  reeognizod 
instantly  with  a  thrill  of  hor  or  as  he  turned 
his  head  in  that  direction  that  he  was  about 
to  be  attacked  by  a  rattlesnake! — the  deadly 
crotalus  pyrrhus,  the  rare  and  most  venemous 
red  variety. 

There,  a  few  feet  away  from  him,  the  hid- 
eous monster  was  coiled.  His  head  was  pro- 
truded and  his  body  ready  for  a  spring.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  trooper  to  have 
shot  tlie  head  off  the  snake  or  to  liavo  sprung 
back  and  then  nut  it  in  two  \\\\\\  the  axe  or 
even  to  have  batter^^d  it  to  death  with  a  stone, 
but  if  he  made  the  slightest  move  the  Indians 
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would  hf.'ir  liini.  And  if  ho  did  nothing  to 
protect  himsflf,  flu-  snuko  would  strike. 
Either  way  horrible  death. 

lie  w.is  fill.d  with  horror,  hut  liis  mind 
worked  quicker  tluni  me  snake  could  siiriii.tr, 
that  is  to  say,  iik<'  the  li:'litirnm'  fla-.h.  That 
plu.ir  of  tohaceo  which  he  \\;is  about  to  spit  out 
saved  him.  It  was  the  only  weapon  at  Iiis 
command.  He  worked  Ids  jaws  fuiiously  for 
a  second  or  two  and  then  he  suddenly  thrust 
his  face  as  near  the  snake  as  he  could  without 
moving  his  body  or  making  a  sound.  The 
reptile  had  not  shaken  his  rattles  yet;  if  he 
had,  that  \vould  have  been  as  bad  as  a  rifle 
shut,  for  it  would  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Indians,  and  one  of  them  would  have 
ridden  over  to  the  ravine  to  kill  it.  Before  the 
snake  could  movr-,  before  he  could  make  the 
spring  for  whicli  he  was  coiled,  before  he 
eouhl  s]  ake  that  cluster  of  rattles  on  his  tail, 
I  ho  soldier  s]  )at  out. 

The  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  snake  were  filled 
with  tobaeco  juii'o.  The  efTect  was  surprisin;^. 
The  bewildered  ereaturo.  his  eyes  and  mou<h 
smnrtinfr,  with  a  venom  and  a  poison  the  like 
of  which  he  had  never  experienced,  fell  back- 
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ward  blindiy  writhing  and  glided  noiselessly 
away.  The  troo{tiT  (ould  havo  sliriekod  in 
the  nervous  ronction.  It  w.  s  only  by  tlio  ino>t 
terrific  ctTorl  t!i,it  lie  kept  from  cryiriLj  aloud 
ns  [lis  hi.'ly  shook  and  trfinhh'tl  wilh  tlic  awful 
strain.  \\v  t'cit  lliat  it  was  all  up  with  I'ini. 
He  could  control  liiiu'-cir  no  lonticr.  For  ;i 
niomcnl  lie  liad  an  impulse  to  rise  and  shout 
and  liL'lit. 

The  n(^\t  in-.tant  the  Indians  ahove  him  on 
the  hillock  got  in  motion.  The  listener  heard 
words  here  and  there.  The  ponies'  feet  thud- 
ded on  the  soft  ground  and  away  they  gal- 
loped. He  listened  for  a  few  moments,  to  be 
sure  that  they  were  riding  from  and  not  to- 
ward him,  and  then  collapsed  utterly  in  the 
ravine.  He  lay  there  on  his  face  shivering  and 
shaking  and  sobbing  like  a  girl.  He  had  es- 
caped by  the  providence  of  God  and  his  own 
wit  two  of  the  deadliest  perils  of  the  West — 
the  Indian  and  the  rattlesnake.  The  venom- 
ous serpent  was  still  writhing  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  some  distance  off,  blind  and  over- 
wliolraed  liy  (lie  acrid  tobacco  juice. 

Danny  lay  limp  and  helpless  until  the  sound 
of  the  fooi^steps  died  away.   He  listened  for 
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some  time  thereafter  before  making  a  m.>\e, 
for  one  of  the  Indians  might  have  been  'of; 
on  tlie  hillock  as  a  watchman,  but  he  in  l 
absohitely  no  sound.  Finally  he  cautiously 
raised  his  head  and  peered  over  the  edge  of 
the  ravine.  There  was  no  one  there.  The 
hillock  shut  off  tlic  view  of  tlie  direction  in 
which  the  Indians  had  gone.  He  stood  up  and 
looked  about  him.  He  was  alone  once  more. 

He  took  a  huge  stone  and  put  the  snake  out 
of  its  misery,  cut  the  rattles  off  as  a  souvenir 
of  his  peril,  and  then  on  his  hands  and  knees 
he  climbed  the  hillock.  Away  off  to  the  south- 
ward he  saw  a  little  group  of  Indians.  They 
appeared  to  be  galloping  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  camp  whence  they  had  come.  He  sur- 
mised they  liad  been  sent  to  get  him,  and  hav- 
ing failed  to  find  his  trail,  had  gone  back  to- 
w^^rd  the  canyon  in  hope  that  they  might  in- 
tercept him  there. 

It  seemed  to  ti;e  soldier  that  now  at  last  he 
was  free  from  any  further  perils.  lie  de- 
scended the  hillock  to  the  ravine,  which  hap- 
pened to  run  in  his  direction.  He  picked  up 
his  rifle  and  axe  and  ran  desperately  down  it. 
When  it  bent  to  the  northward  he  left  it.  He 
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climbed  anotlicr  hill  and  once  more  surveyed 
the  count jy  and  found  he  was  still  alone.  He 
decided  that  he  would  nuike  a  run  for  the  post. 
He  broke  into  a  long,  easy  dog-trot,  which  he 
had  learned  from  the  Indians,  and  at  high 
noon  he  stopped,  panting,  exhausted,  dust-cov- 
ered, his  throat  parched,  his  legs  heavy  as 
lead,  before  the  gate  of  the  wooden  stockade  of 
Fort  Sullivan. 


IX 


SETS  FORTH  THE  DEPARTURE  OF 
THE  FIRST  S{,)UADRON  TO  RE- 
LIEVE THE  BESIEGED 

THE  sentry  on  tlio  lowor  at  the  corner  of 
the  big  stockade  discovered  the  ap- 
proncli  of  Danny  Meagher  wliih'  lie  was 
yet  a  great  way  off.  Jle  saw  tliat  the  new- 
comer was  riniiiing  hard,  and  from  liis  waver- 
ing and  uncertain  gait  it  was  evich'nt  that  he 
had  been  running  a  long  time,  and  was  almost 
at  the  end  of  his  strength.  Tlie  sentry 
watched  him  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
carefully  scrutinized  the  far  horizon  back  of 
the  rapidly  approaching  figure.  If  there  were 
Indians  in  his  rear  it  would  account  for  the 
apparently  desperate  effort  of  the  man  to 
reach  the  post,  toward  which  he  was  heading. 
But  there  was  not  a  solitary  figure  to  be  seen 
upon  the  horizon,  except  the  runner. 

There  was  a  field  glass  handy.  The  sentry- 
seized  it,  focused  it,  and  looked  for  a  long 

m 
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time.  He  made  out  Hint  the  man  was  clothed 
in  a  brown  leatlier  hunting  suit,  altlioiigh  he 
ai)poar(Ml  to  be  carrying  tlie  rifle  oi'  a  suidier. 
At  first  it  popped  into  the  seiiti'v's  mind  that 
it  might  1)0  ohl  Manictte.  of  wliose  dcpai'ture 
every  one  was  aware,  but  the  ghiss  negatived 
that  i<h>a.  The  f^oldier  eould  see  that  the  man 
was  white  and  that  was  aU. 

As  the  runner  drew  neai'er  tlie  sentry  turned 
and  called  the  corporal  of  the  guai-d.  That 
worthy  forthwith  joined  liim  on  tlie  oljserva- 
tion  platform  and  after  steady  staring  decided 
that  the  matter  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  referred  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard. 
He,  in  turn,  reported  it  to  the  young  officer  of 
the  day,  who  made  haste  to  join  the  others  on 
the  platform. 

Now,  within  the  somewhat  restricted  limits 
of  the  stockade  everything  that  went  on  was 
more  or  less  public  property.  The  successive 
appearance  of  the  various  persons  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  observation  tower  was  noticed  by 
one  and  then  anotlier  and  finally  by  everybody. 
The  ofTicers  and  men  at  once  sought  places 
whence  they  eould  see  what  was  happening. 
Finally  old  General  Allenby,  the  commander 
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of  the  regiment,  himself  came  out  of  his  quar- 
ters with  the  adjutant,  and,  suddenly  aware  of 
the  unusual  excitoment,  stopped  by  the  foot 
of  the  tower  and  hailed  to  know  what  was 
toward. 

"Thoro's  a  ruiinor  cominc:  in,  sir." 

"A  soldier.'"  asked  the  genera'. 

"We  d'  't  know,  sir.  He  doesn't  wear  a 
uniform.  Sergeant  Peters  thinks  lie  recog- 
nizes him.    He  will  be  here  in  a  moment." 

"Let  us  go  out  of  the  gate,  Mr.  Tyson," 
said  the  general  to  the  adjutant.  "We  can 
afford  to  take  chances  with  one  man,"  he 
continued,  smiling  grimly,  for  his  regiment 
had  been  roughly  handled  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  men  had  been  never  so  thankful  as  when 
they  reached  Fort  Sullivan  only  yesterday 
night  with  their  wounded  and  sick,  chief  of 
whom  was  Major  Compton,  w^ho  was  still 
alive,  although  that  was  about  all  that  could 
be  said  of  him.  The  two  officers  ordered  the 
gate  unbarred  and  opened  and  stepped  with- 
out. By  this  time  the  messenger  was  close 
at  hand.  The  general  stared  at  him.  There 
was  something  familiar  about  him.  But  it  was 
Tyson,  before  whom  Danny  had  appeared 
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more  than  once  for  various  small  evidences  of 
Ids  ebullient  spirits,  who  recognized  hira. 

"That  will  be  Trooper  Meagher  of  Cal- 
more's  troop,  sir." 

The  general  threw  his  head  back  toward  the 
gate.  Several  officers  were  coming  through  to 
join  the  commander.  He  recognized  the  man 
he  sought. 

"Captain  Calmore,"  he  cried  sharply. 

"Sir." 

"You  know  that  man?" 

Calmore  took  a  long  look. 

"It's  Trooper  Meagher,  although  what  he  is 
doing  without  his  uuiforiii  I  don't  know." 

"Was  he  one  of  Sergeant  McNeil's  detach- 
ment?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Umph!"  said  the  general.  "Looks  bad. 
Better  have  the  assembly  sounded,  Mr.  Tyson, 
and  tlien  officers*  call.  Now,  my  man,  what  is 
it!"  he  continued,  facing  Meagher  as  Tyson 
turned  away  to  carry  out  the  command. 

Danny  Meagher  was  fairly  dropping  from 
fatigue.  He  was  pale  as  death.  His  eyes 
were  bloodshot.  His  face  was  covered  with 
sweat  and  dust,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  almost 
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complete  exhaustion.  He  did  not  realize  until 
he  btuiipcd  at  what  a  desperate  pace  he  had 
covered  the  last  half  dozen  mik  3  of  his  jour- 
ney. By  a  brave  effort  he  drew  himself  up, 
brought  his  moecasined  heels  together,  raised 
his  hand,  and  saluted  like  a  good  soldier.  The 
general  promptly  acknowledged  the  courtesy. 

"Out  with  it,"  he  said. 

"For  llio  Lord's  sake,  sor,"  whispered 
Danny  with  parched  lips,  "could  I  have  a 
drink?" 

" Water,  li(>r(',"  cried  the  general,  "and 
whiskey.  The  man's  nearly  done  for.  Here, 
niy  man" — lie  pointed  to  a  pile  of  wood  on 
the  sid(^  of  the  trail  h'l't  there  by  one  of  the 
lijgt'in;;-  parties   -"sit  down." 

"Thank  you,  sor,"  said  Danny,  taking  a 
long  pull  from  one  of  the  canteens  offered 
him.   "I  come  from  Sergeant  McNeil." 

"Yes,  where  is  he!" 

"About  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  av  Turkey 
Creek  Canyon,  at  the  Big  Meadows,  sor,"  was 
the  answer. 

"Go  on." 

"When  I  left  he  was  camped  on  a  shelf  av 
rock  overlookin'  the  meadows,  an'  there  was 
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five  hundred  Sioux  au'  Clieyeuues  atlackin' 
him,  sor." 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Captain  Calmore 
amid  a  general  movement  of  astonishment  and 
alarm. 

The  general  threw  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

"What  time  did  you  leave?" 

**Jist  at  dark  last  night,  sor." 

"It's  all  of  forty  miles,"  said  the  general, 
who  knew  the  country  like  a  book.  "You  have 
come  through  in  quick  time." 

"Sergeant  McNeil  bid  me  say,  sor,  wid  his 
respectful  compliments,  that  he'd  hould  the 
place  as  long  as  there  was  a  man  alive,  sor,  an' 
then  shoot  the  women  an'  cliildren,  an'  " 

"I  know  MeNTeil,"  said  the  general  quickly, 
"He  will  do  wliat  bo  said." 

"I  know  him,  too,"  came  from  Calmore 
amid  a  chorus  of  hearty  approval  from  the 
other  officers. 

"He  directed  me  to  say,  sor,  that  if  you'd 
plaise  come  as  quick  as  you  can,  it 'd  be  helpful 
to  the  women,  of  which  there  are  three,  Mrs. 
Compton,  his  wife,  an'  his  daughter,  an'  per- 
haps, praise  be  to  God,  there  is  another  wan  by 
now,  although  she  might  be  a  boy." 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  general 
sharply. 

"  ir  the  i^ciicrul  pUiises,  Mrs.  Comptou  " 

began  Danny. 

"Oh.  I  Kconcct,"  said  tlie  general,  "(jreat 
heavens,  what  a  situatiuu!" 

"An'  he  said,  sor,  would  you  plaise  send  a 
doehtor  wid  the  relievin'  force!" 

The  general  nodded  again.  Back  in  the  fort 
the  bugles  were  ringing  the  assembly,  the  old 
call  preparatory  to  action,  and  as  its  cadences 
died  away  it  was  followed  by  the  officers'  call. 

"Meet  me  at  my  office,  gentlemen,  and  one 
or  two  of  you  see  that  this  man  is  well  cared 
for,  and  fetch  him  over  to  headquarters  as 
soon  as  lie  is  al»h^  to  move." 

"I'ni  ahh^  to  go  nUmg  wid  the  yeneral  "ow, 
sor,"  said  Danny  stoutly,  rising  to  his  feet  in- 
domitably. 

"flood,"  said  the  general.  "Come  along. 
You  lavo  done  well.  I'll  hear  the  details  of 
your  story  later." 

"Gentlemen."  he  said  to  the  otfieers  whom 
lie  met  at  his  offu'e  a  little  later— most  of  them 
had  heard  his  little  colloquy  with  the  messen- 
ger, by  the  way — "Sergeant  McNeil's  detach- 
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ment  and  Major  Compton's  wife  and  P>ri(l^n't 
and  Molly  McNeil  and  tli(>  valuahlc  little 
wagon  train  are  attacked  in  heavy  force. 
How  nuniy  did  yon  say  there  were?" 

"Tiny  looked  like  a  million  to  mo,  sor," 
an.-wcrcd  .Mcai^dicr,  "hut  ould  Mariictte  " 

"Oh,  did  he  get  there.'"  interrupted  Cal- 
niore. 

"Vis,  sor,  after  hein'  wounded,  hut  not  had. 
lie  said  there  was  ahout  five  Inmdicd  av  'em 
— warriors,  that  is — wid  their  women  an'  chil- 
dren." 

"McNeil  entrenched  himself,  of  course?" 

"Yis,  sor." 

«'How?" 

"Behind  the  wagon  beds  on  a  shelf  opposite 
the  Big  Meadows  in  Turkey  Creek  Canyon." 

"I  know  the  place,"  said  Calmore. 

"And  I — and  I  "  repeated  the  others. 

"We  can  trust  McXeil  to  ni>liold  the  honor 
of  the  regiment  and  defend  the  plaee  to  the 
last  extremity.  Trooper  Meagher  left  last 
night  " 

"Fine  work,  sir,"  said  Calmore. 

"Very.  It  must  bo  thirty  miles  as  the  crow 
flies,  and  forty  miles  across  country.   I  pro- 
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pose  to  send  the  four  troops  of  the  first  squad- 
ron— Conipton's — to  rescue  the  party.  Va- 
cancies caused  by  illness  or  wounds  will  be 
fillod  froiu  tho  sccoml  squadron." 

The  ofiicers  of  tiic  first  squadion  hiokc  into 
spontaneous  elisors.  Those  ot"  the  second 
lookod  very  ghiin  and  disappointed. 

"Tlie  scciiiid  hoi'c  tlie  hnint  of  tlie  tinlit iiiij 
hist  tnoiitli,""  ('oiiliiniiMl  the  L'^neral,  as  lii- 
eyes  swept  tlie  r<M)m  fiHed  with  oOlci'i's.  "Cap- 
tain ("alinore,  you  hav(>n't  had  tlie  ehance  for 
active  ser\ice  tlie  others  have  enjoyed — to 
you  the  command.  Surgeon  Ormond,  you  will 
go  with  the  party.  Take  whatever  you  may 
need  for  the  unusual  demand  you  are  certain 
to  meet." 

"Thank  you,  general,"  exclaimed  the  de- 
lighted Calmore. 

"How  about  your  horses  and  tue  train 
mules?"  continued  the  general,  turning  to 
Meagher. 

"We  had  to  turn  'em  loose  in  the  meadow, 
sor.  Thi  Injuns  got  'em  all. 

"Umph,  I  suppose  so.  "Well,  we'll  have  to 
use  the  troop  liorses  to  brino-  back  the  wagons. 
I  can't  send  any  mules  along  because  I  want 
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you  to  go  fast,  Cahiion'.    You  cau  take  yottr 
time  ri^urning  with  the  woiuuh d." 
"Am  I  to  go  now,  sir!"  asited  Calmore 

eagerly. 

"  Iiisl;nit!\',"  said  the  jictU'ral.    "And  vv 
niciiiIxT  thai  your  orders  arc  lo  rescue  tliat 
party  and  l)riiii;  llieiu  hack,  and  not  to  he 
l*'d  into  pursuit  of  ilie  Indians.   That  will  be 
tasi<  enouuli  Tor  you  or  ;:n>  l)ody." 

under8tan<l,  .sir,''  ^aid  Caiitain  Cahnore. 

"Air.  Tyson,"  said  the  general,  "n'ou  will 
prepare  the  orders.  The  men  will  carry  every- 
thiDg  they  need  on  their  persons,  or  in  their 
saddlebags,  no  baggage  train,  and,  Calmore,  I 
am  doubtful  whether  you  will  get  there  in 
time  at  best,  but  spare  neither  man  nor  horse 
so  long  as  you  keep  the  command  together. 
Fiv^e  hundred  Indians  is  no  small  task  even  for 
two  hundred  and  forty  of  ours  to  attempt.  It 
is  probably  a  liand  from  Crazy  Horse's  com- 
mand, and  we  know  how  they  can  fight." 

"If  the  general  plaises,"  said  Meagher, 
"but  Marnette  said  it  was  Dull  Knife's  band." 

"And  tliat  old  rascal  is  one  of  the  best. 
We'll  never  have  peace  along  the  frontier  as 
long  as  he's  alive." 
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"Have  you  uuy  ordtrs,  geuorulf"  asked 
Culmoro. 

"Xonc,"  Mtisworcd  the  general.    "I  leave 

ovci\ tiling  to  \<>n." 

( ';iliii(ir('  sniutcil  t'loni  the  rnom, 

rolluurd  liy  nil  III"  till'  ofliccl's  ul'  tllc  first 
S(|1i;i<1i<pI1.  As  it  liapjX'IlC'l,  tllf  cMlitirni  (if  (ilic 
1)1'  tlu' t  I'dops  was  wouiidcil,  tlic  captains  o*"  two 
otlitT  troops  were  on  ilctachcd  service,  aud 
the  remaining  trooj)  was  Calniorc's  own.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  absence  of  these  other  sol- 
diers which  permitted  the  command  to  be 
given  to  so  young  a  captain  as  Calmore.  He 
had  under  him  a  group  of  youngsters,  lieuten- 
ants, hard  riders,  and  gallant  fighters,  just  the 
crowd  for  a  dash  and  a  fight. 

The  men  of  the  regiment  were  already 
drawn  up  outside  on  tlio  i^arade  ground.  Cal- 
more biiefly  corrinmnioatt'd  the  gouora''-  or- 
ders to  the  first  s(|ua(lr(tn,  then  he  ordered  the 
men  to  break  ranks  and  iro  to  tlieii'  quarters 
and  e(|uii)  tlicmsclvo.^  tor  tlio  ex]M  dition.  Tl-* 
allowed  them  ten  minutes  for  the  task.  Before 
he  (li>niiss{Ml  tlieni  he  cxplauK^d  wliat  that 
task  was,  what  tliey  wer^-  expected  to  do. 

Now,  the  first  squadron  was  Comptou's  own, 
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Bad  eveiy  man  felt  a  direct  personal  interest 
in  tliL-  work  cut  out  for  him.  The  cominaudor 
of  the  second  sciu  .dron  conferred  brielly  with 
Calmore  and  (I'-tailod  onout;li  ni<'n  to  lill  out 
tJio  vacanoir:  in  the  four  troops.  Tln'  vdcri- 
iiarians  and  tli*'  >tal)i('  s('rf?<';uil.s  also  irplaccil 
ever'*  lior-ic  u  hi-  !i  ^liowrd  juiy  ^iu'iis  of  iiiitit- 
iit'SS  for  tlir  i  iii  iuai-(li  with  the  best  avuil- 
'»h'  oiii  t '  i'  ol  Hi  t  --iniatl I 
^'alnio!'  ()  ■ '!  pii'pai'alitiiis  w'l'i !'  soon  com- 
pleted lio"lc<l  and  -puiiM-d  and  aimed,  he 
was  leady  in  tiv  niinntes.  There  wan  one 
duty  lie  iiad  to  p<  ilorni.  The  hospital  was 
adjacent  to  his  quarters,  and  he  went  into 
Compton 's  room.  That  officer  was  lying  com- 
pletely helpless  on  his  bed.  He  had  reached 
the  post  in  the  worst  possible  condition  he 
could  exhibit  and  still  be  alive,  but  one  day  in 
a  comfortable  bed  with  clean  linen,  warm 
water,  and  careful  nursing  had  already 
wrought  wonders. 

"I  hear  !  the  bngle  ealls,"  he  whispered,  as 
his  trusty  junior  bent  over  his  handajjcd  face, 
"and  then  cheering.  1  thonirht  first  that  Mc- 
Neil's i)arty  had  got  in,  but  my  wife  has  not 
joined  me  and — what  is  it?" 
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"It's  a  messenger  from  McNeil,  Compton," 
said  Calmore,  dropi^ing  distinction  of  rank  in 
this  informal  intercourse  between  friends. 

' '  Yes  ?  What 's  the  news  ? ' '  asked  the  major, 
his  thin  hand  clenched  but  his  voice  steady 
like  a  soldier's. 

"They  have  been  overtaken  by  a  large  band 
of  Sioux  and  Cheyennes." 

"How  many?" 

"Five  hundred." 

"And  McNeil  had  but  twenty  men  and  the 
drivers." 

"He  seems  to  have  acted  with  discretion  and 
courage  and  conduct,  for  he  entrenched  on 
that  shelf  in  the  canyon  by  the  Big  Meadows. 

The  messenger  " 

"Who?" 

"Trooper  Meagher." 
"Good  boy!" 

* '  Got  in  ten  minutes  ago  with  an  appeal  for 
help." 

"2\nd  my  \nfe!" 

"Well  and  cheerful  when  Meagher  left.  The 
general  has  given  me  command  of  the  first 
s(iuadron,  omy..  We  are  to  ride  immediately 
to  bring  them  back." 
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"If  anybody  on  earth  can  do  it  you  can, 
Calmore,  and  the  troopers  oi"  that  squadron. 
Say  to  them  that  I  know  they  will  do  all  that 
officers  and  soldiers  can  do,  and  that  I  would 
almost  give  the  rest  of  my  life  to  go  along. 
My  soul  rides  with  them." 

"Your  spirit  will  animate  us,  old  friend," 
said  Calmore.  "And — ^keep  up  your  conr- 
age." 

"Tell  my  wife,  if  you  get  there  in  time,  that 
I  am  living  just  to  see  her  again.'* 

"We'll  get  there  in  time.  Ill  tell  her. 
Good-bye." 

"God  bless  you!" 

Calmore  hurried  out  of  the  room.  His  or- 
derly was  walking  his  horse  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  hospital.  Tie  sprang  into  the 
saddle  and  trotted  toward  his  command.  The 
general  and  the  officers,  who  were  to  remain 
behind  with  their  A\-ives  and  cliildren,  were 
grouped  around  the  gate.  The  other  squadron 
of  the  regiment  was  hned  up  on  the  opposite 
side  as  if  for  a  review.  The  band  was  out. 
The  old  general  loved  to  do  things  up  in  style. 
He  was  going  to  play  them  out  in  fine  form. 
Calmore  rode  to  the  head  of  the  squadron. 
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"Men,"  ho  said,  raising  his  voice,  ''we  are 
to  ride  to  icseue  ]\[t'Xeil  and  his  detachment, 
onr  comrades  in  \his  scjuadron.  But  we  are 
to  ride  for  more  than  men.  There  are  women 
there.  McNeil's  wife  and  his  daughter  and 
the  wife  of  our  major.  He  would  give  his  Ufe 
to  be  here.  He  sends  you  this  message:  'T 
know  that  you  will  do  all  that  oflicers  and 
soldiers  can  do,  and  my  soul  rides  with  you. 
I  know  that  if  anybody  on  earth  can  do  it,  you 
men  can.'  " 

Amid  frantic  cheering,  Calmore  turned  to 
the  general  and  saluted. 

Forward,  at  once!"  said  the  old  soldier, 
and  Cahnore  gave  the  command  which  put  the 
squadron  in  cohimn  and  motion. 

The  hand  struck  up  the  famous  marching 
song  of  tlie  regiment.  At  a  walk  first,  then  at 
a  slow  trot,  the  delachuK'nt  passed  rapidly 
through  the  gates,  the  old  general  standing 
hand  in  salute  as  the  lean,  hard-hitten,  brown, 
weather-beaten  troojiers  of  liis  beloved  regi- 
ment rode  gallantly  forth  on  their  desperate 
errand. 

"With  the  first  troop  of  the  squadron  rode 
Danny  Meagher.    He  had  appealed  directly 
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to  the  geueial  and  had  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  join  the  cxiu  dition. 

"Since  I  have  eaten  an'  drunk,"  said 
Danny,  "an'  since  I've  seen  the  sciuadron  com- 
ing, I  want  to  go  Vjack  in  the  iield.  I  feel  like 
a  new  man  already,  sor,  an'  I  can  ride  wid 
the  best  of  'em.  I  want  to  be  in  at  the  death, 
sor.  Why,  it'd  be  like  desartin'  the  command 
if  T  stayed  back  here  an'  rested.  There'll  be 
time  enough  to  rest  when  we've  rescued 
them." 

The  old  general  had  laughed  grimly.  It  was 
the  sort  of  spirit  he  liked. 

"That's  the  kind  of  men  I  want  in  my  regi- 
ment," he  said.  "You  shall  go,  Meagher,  and 
you  shall  have  the  best  horse  in  the  regiment 
to  carry  you." 

"Any  ould  thing  will  do  for  me  that  gits 
there,  sor,"  said  Danny. 

"My  black  stallion  will  get  you  there,"  said 
the  general.  ' ' Orderly,  tell  the  stable  sergeant 
to  give  the  bla     lo  Trooper  Meagher." 

Tired  though  \u-  was,  Danny  was  grinning 
widely  from  the  back  of  the  gmeral's  horse 
in  his  hiunhle  i»iace  in  the  ranks  of  the  troop 
which  trotted  by. 


X 


HOW  THEY  ARRIVED  IX  THE  VEKY 
NICK  OF  TIME 

CALMORE  was  an  experienced  soldier. 
He  knew  that  he  had  a  long,  hard  ride 
before  him,  and  that  if  he  tired  his 

horses  out  at  the  beginning  he  would  pay  up 
lor  it  before  he  got  through.  The  country  le 

bad  to  traverse  was  e\-(vrab]e.  Over  the 
prairie  in  tbe  direction  of  Turkey  Creek  Can- 
yon there  was  scarcely  a  sign  of  a  road.  The 
land  was  rolling  and  broken  and  sandy,  in 
places  cut  by  ditches  nd  as  the  result  of  tbe 
long  dry  season  now  covered  witli  dust.  It 
was  thirty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  canyon, 
and  he  judged  be  could  not  ])ossibly  roacli  it 
before  dark.  Trail,  there  was  practically 
none. 

The  main  point  of  supply  was  on  another 
railroad  to  the  far  north  of  Fort  Sullivan. 
Very  few  things  were  sent  by  the  road  that 
ran  south  and  west,  and  the  canyon  was  not 

140 
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very  much  used,  Mrs.  Compton  had  come  that 
way  because  it  was  nearer  Omaha  and  quicker, 
and  the  little  emergency  wagon  train  had  been 
sjnt  that  way  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  some  places  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
up  the  canyon  in  single  tile  and  at  a  walk,  so 
bad  was  the  trail.  Although  he  had  the  pick 
of  the  horses,  they  were  by  no  means  fresh, 
for  the  regiment,  except  his  own  troop,  part  of 
which  was  with  McNeil,  had  been  in  the  field 
for  the  whole  of  the  smnmer,  and  the  men 
had  just  got  back  to  Fort  Sullivan  the  day  be- 
fore. Nothing  short  of  the  great  peril  that 
menaced  the  detachment  would  have  brought 
the  general  to  order  the  fagged-out  horses  and 
the  equally  worn  and  wearied  troopers  to  the 
field.  Even  if  the  horses  and  men  had  been 
fresh,  it  would  have  been  night  before  they 
could  reach  the  mouth  of  tho  canyon.  In  their 
present  condition  it  would  undoubtedly  take 
much  longer. 

Calniore  could  not  allow  any  straggling. 
He  had  to  keep  his  command  closed  up,  and 
the  speed  of  it  was  the  speed  of  the  slowest 
horse.  If  they  had  all  been  in  as  fine  fettle  as 
the  general's  big  black  stailion,  so  proudly 
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bestrode  by  Trooper  ^Meagher,  there  would 
have  been  a  mad  ra<'o  acro.-^s  the  country,  such 
as  roiiiaucers  h)ve  to  dwell  uixni,  and  the  party 
might  have  been  rescu(xl  before  uightfall,  l  ut 
in  real  life  things  do  not  happen  that  way. 
When  the  rolling  ground  was  firm  and  hard 
they  trotted,  when  it  was  sandy  and  heavy 
they  walked,  and  sometimes  they  walked  very 
slowly  indeed.  Occasionally  detours  to  get 
across  ditches  were  necessary. 

The  flankers  were  thrown  out,  a  scouting 
force  marched  ahead.  No  precautions  were 
neglected.  Six  o'clock  found  them  at  least  six 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.  The  foot- 
hills of  the  range  loomed  before  them  in  the 
growing  dusk  of  the  short  autumn  day,  while 
back  of  them  rose  tlie  snow-capped  peaks  of 
the  mighty  mountains  throngli  v/hieh  the  can- 
yon ran.  They  had  readied  the  big  spring 
beyond  the  buffalo  wallow,  and  here  Calmore 
made  a  halt,  that  the  men  might  eat  from  their 
haversacks  and  stretch  tlieir  legs,  and  the 
horses  might  be  ofif-saddled,  watered,  and 
given  a  brief  rest.  Every  man  was  aching  to 
be  on  the  march,  Calmore  as  much  as  the 
others,  but  he  held  them  there  for  a  full  hour. 
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There  was  not  an  Indian  in  sight.  Fires 
were  kindled,  coffee  was  made,  the  men 
hrought  out  their  pipes,  and,  except  those  on 
picket  duty,  they  all  stretched  themselves  out 
on  the  sand  for  a  very  much  needed  rest.  Cal- 
more  and  his  youthful  troop  commanders  had 
an  earnest  discussion  with  Trooper  Meagher, 
Danny's  topographical  eye  was  remarkable, 
and  he  could  explain  the  whole  situation. 
They  heard  for  the  first  time  the  details  of 
his  wonderful  escape  up  the  canyon,  his  mad 
ride  on  the  Indian  ])ony,  the  ruse  by 
which  he  (iiscomfited  the  rattlesnake,  and  the 
narrowness  by  which  he  avoided  discovery  by 
the  Indians.  He  told  them  how  the  land  lay. 
lie  even  traced  in  tlie  sand  a  nia{)  of  the  shelf 
on  the  trail  overlooking  the  meadows. 

"I  wonder  liow  it  would  do  to  send  one 
troop  along  the  north  wall  of  the  canyon  to 
go  down  where  Meagher  climbed  up  the  wall; 
while  the  rest  of  us  go  up  the  canyon  so  as  to 
take  them  behind  two  fires?"  asked  one  of 
the  juniors. 

**It  would  not  do  at  all,  sor,  savin'  your 
presence,  because  there's  Injuns  up  there,  a 
lot  of  'em,  an*  you  wouldn't  git  by  'em  widout 
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a  fight,  an'  all  chances  of  surprise  would  be 
lost,"  the  young  Irtxjper  ventured  to  reply. 

"True,  Meagher  is  right,"  said  Calmore. 
"Besides,  there  are  so  few  of  us  and  so  many 
of  them  that  I  dare  not  attempt  a  rescue  Avitli 
a  divided  command.  Our  best  plan,  1  think, 
will  be  for  all  of  us  to  go  directly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon,  to  drive  up  it  as  fast  as  we  can, 
and  when  we  get  to  the  meadows  open  out  and 
slam  into  them.'' 

**I  think  that's  the  better  way,"  said  the 
senior  troop  commander  present. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Calmore,  rising,  **I 
hate  to  do  it,  but  it  will  be  'boots  and  sad- 
dles.' " 

No  bugle  was  blown,  of  course,  but  the  word 
was  passed,  the  horses  were  brought  up  and 
saddled,  the  men  took  a  last  drink  at  the 
spring  and  filled  their  canteens,  the  horses 
were  given  another  watering,  and  at  the  word 
of  command  they  moved  off  again. 

Meagher,  wlio  naturally  knew  the  country 
better  than  most  of  the  others,  rode  in  advance 
by  the  side  of  Calmore.  It  had  grown  dark 
by  this  time,  and  progress  was  slower  than 
ever.   The  men  were  fretting  because  of  the 
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delay,  but  it  was  iinpo.s.sil)l<'  to  i>o  faster.  It 
was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  they  reached  the 
nioutli  of  tlie  canyon.  It  would  l)e  five  in  the 
morning  at  the  rate  they  were  going  bei'ore 
they  got  up  to  the  Big  Meaiiows. 

The  experienced  Indian  fighters  in  the  party 
knew  that  it  was  most  unusual  for  the  Indians 
to  attack  in  force  after  dark.  If  McNeil  had 
succeeded  in  beating  off  his  assailants  during 
the  day,  the  relief  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find  the  survivors  in  possession  of  the  place 
at  dawn.  They  did  not  linger  on  that  account, 
however,  but  pressed  resolutely  on.  Calmore 
and  the  soldier  who  seemed  made  of  iron — 
he  forgot  his  want  of  sleep  and  his  fatigue  as 
he  a])pJoaehed  nearer  the  conflict — rode  ever 
in  the  lead.  There  were  one  or  two  levels 
where  they  eonld  even  gallop.  Calmore  did 
not  spare  the  horses  now.  Being  now^  almost 
within  striking  distance  he  gave  to  the  pur- 
suit everything  that  the  animals  liad,  and  took 
advantage  of  every  bit  of  ground  to  come  on 
at  the  best  speed.  Stiil  there  wer(  places 
where  single  tile  and  slow  walk  were  neces- 
sary in  the  narrowing,  ever  rising  canyon. 

At  midnight  halt  was  made  for  water  and 
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a  tii'tt'cii  miimtc  icsl,  alt'iuuuh  the  lioi'sfs  were 
nut  unsaddled.  Halt'  the  distance  up  llic  oan- 
\uii  had  hccii  traversed,  hut  tlie  otliei-  half  was 
tlic  hardei'  part  'I'lic  trail  steadily  aseendetl, 
and  the  in('r<'asinyly  higli  altitude  made  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  move  rai)idly,  and 
the  horses  grew  more  and  more  weary.  It  was 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  reached 
the  highest  point  in  the  trail.  Rounding  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  canyon  they  could  see  be- 
fore them  in  the  faint  glow  of  the  coming  dawn 
the  narrow  lower  end  of  the  meadow.  The 
plain  began  to  broaden  out  beyond  the  curve 
and  to  the  left,  iliQ  southern  side.  A  few^  rods 
ahead  of  thorn  there  was  an  easy  descent  to 
the  level  of  the  l)i()()k,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hrook  j^rass  land  l)eu:an,  wliieh  presently 
developed  into  the  iireat  meadow. 

The  ))laee  where  Calniore  and  Meagher 
stopped  was  the  last  spot  which  had  been  held 
by  Schiiiidt  and  liis  detachment  to  delay  ^V"^ 
Indians  while  the  camp  was  being  made  un  tiiv3 
shelf.  And  it  was  the  same  place  where  poor 
Seddon  had  been  captured.  Sentries  should 
have  been  posted  there,  but  possibly  because 
the  Indians  realized  that  they  could  seize  their 
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lielplosp  prey  in  the  morning  none  wore  on 
watch.  Owiiii;  to  tlic  intorvoninij  cliff  and  the 
broken  oiit-juttiiii?  north  wall  of  the  canyon, 
tlio  soldiers  could  not  sec  the  barricade.  In 
fact  they  could  oiil\  see  the  I'ar  southern  por- 
tion oi"  the  meadow,  uiuler  the  opposite  can- 
yon wall.  In  that  direction  faint  lights 
twinkled  in  the  valley,  etulx'is  apparently  of 
dying  fires.  Tlie  Indians  were  evidently  still 
there,  and  if  they,  the  soldiers  also. 

Calmore  was  far  in  advance  of  the  column 
trailing  in  single  file  for  a  mile  back  of  him. 
He  surveyed  the  country  critically.  He  deter- 
mined to  send  three  troops  and  a  half  down 
the  slope  to  cross  the  brook  and  gallop  up  the 
meadow.  The  other  half-troop  he  intended  to 
dismount  and  advance  along  the  trail  toward 
the  shelf.  The  troopers  Jieadod  for  the  mea- 
dow would  liavo  to  make  a  big  detour  before 
they  got  to  the  meadow,  and  the  men  on  toot 
would  i'iol)al)lv  itinke  as  ijoad  Wmo  as  the 
others.  As  fast  as  the  ti'oopers  came  uji  he 
sent  tlu'm  rpiickly  down,  and  halted  them  on 
the  little  level  of  grn-^s  land. 

The  troops  were  facing  westward,  their 
backs  against  the  northeast  wall  of  the  canyon. 
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The  sun  when  it  came  up  was  ■  vcr  ih   '  »bi 
ders  and  In  y  we  re  .still  in  the  shadow,  :so  they 
wen   .i'lt  I  l)y  ai.'v  one  tn  tlit-  fiKiiar 

camp.  lii'itHMi  ,1  only  )  ■'.■■■v  t!  \  '  b<' 
Hovj     •■<>'  1  the  ^  n.ii:-    cainj    v        -In-  ^--I. 

spot     .iliTf    tlu'V    iK'til        to    til  '  aU'i 

Si'CIlt  •■(!  1(      ;|('  ifVcl  uf  ti       \,Yl  it  tllC 

(liat!   \v(  !  «>  not  lookin<r  or   \pi  ct;  i:  ), 
in  th.  t  til  reel  ion.    Tlio.so  .  n     <     '  (> 
iin\  !i  above  could  see  not'    -"j;.  i  ^op 

howtjver,  t'ould  soe  thf  Inci      ei  w 
the  sun's  ra- s,  fal'lng  'ver  the  to.  ot  rb  . 
yon,  began  to  illuminate  the  v  Jlpy. 

Calmore  waited  ontii  th    last  m.'  had 
passed.    He  had  got  nis  disMnou-  t«  lad 
ready  for  its  march,  and  then  f        d  b 
Meagher,  whom    e  had  made  hi?  y  he 

wn-  abo  l  i  h-  ;  t  .tht  '  '"ee  tr  ops  and 
n  1    T  whi   i  V  !>  :    f  re;    y  at  the 

beginning  a        fw;,    ?=!Kiden  move- 

ment in  ?  •  iL-lia  '  '     "lilt    's  n'e. 

"Lo"k  yoDifer  \i     '  ?er1y. 

Tn  hi    <    HeTieiit  i;    u      lou  "'.oer  on 

the  should-       CaP    ^e  ap'?  thf  rr  KK  -r  saw 

0  indi,  -  niniinti  g  thei  ^onic-  a::d  ?ip- 
parentl-^      ^mbnng  'or  a  final  attii  'k.  Many 
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of  iiu  m  nishod  across  the  moado^-  uiui  the 
sweetest  sound  that  ever  vimu;  to  the  hearts 
of  iljo  •  liicii  wMs  the  crack  of  s  rifle  from  fhe 
iiunmtaiiisidc.  Tlu'rc  was  evident  I  .iinc  oriu 
still  alive  Im  that  barriea»U'.  Thank  Uod,  they 
were  in  t  ' 

"V(.;i  I,        what  you  liav..  sai-l  Cai- 

iiiorc.  tiiriiniL'  1"  tli<'  di-.iM  if'  tni.jjiprs 
uiuUt  lla<l(,'t'ii,  th(  ir  1  ■nlrnant  win.  had  'ust 
coiue  fn  !|  West  Puuil  li  pr<'\  ous  .luiu-,  aua 
had  -i'vi  no  service.  "We'll  try  'o  crowd 
them  over  against  the  bank.  Th^  you  give 
it  to  t 

*'Ve  ■  wi,  sir,"  said  Hadden,  saluting 
and  mat         >ff  at  the  liead  of  his  platoon. 

**No  fir  ntil  I  give  the  order,*'  said  Cal- 
more  to  lae  squadrwi.  *'Now,  gentlemei^ 
forward.** 

At  a  slow  trot  the  little  command  in  a  col- 
umn of  foui  -  moved  u?i  the  narrow  valley. 
The  brook  an  i  the  tail  of  tbo  meadow,  as  it 
were,  swept  to  '.,<•  southward.  Tl:<'  grass 
land,  which  \va»  tairly  siicen  au'l  tirm  enough 
to  £^ve  thorn  irood  t'ootiiiir,  widened  so  tb^ 
they  had  i)I<  !iiy  of  room  for  rnananivor! 
Just  as  they  reached  the  last  turn  before  u 
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moadow  Calnioro  deployed  the  troops.  He 
formed  the  battalion  in  a  double  line  and  bade 
them  ojx'n  out  as  they  advanced  so  as  to  cover 
the  wliole  width  ol"  tlie  valley.  lie  shot  a 
glance  to  the  northward.  Jle  could  see  in  the 
shadow.s  that  IIad(h'n's  detachment  was  about 
to  pass  the  last  bend  and  enter  the  valley 
where  they  would  be  in  plain  siglit.  lie  de- 
cided to  wait  a  moment  or  two,  believing  that 
the  Indians  might  be  attracted  by  the  ;^)par- 
ently  small  numbers  of  the  relief  force  to  at- 
tack them  on  the  open  face  of  the  cliflf.  He 
rode  down  the  lines  explaining  what  he  wanted 
the  men  to  do  and  what  he  hoped  to  effect. 

"When  I  give  the  word  I  want  you  to  trot 
until  you  get  to  that  bend.  When  you  get 
around  it,  ride  like  blazes  right  at  them. 
Don't  use  pistols  or  sabres  until  you  come  to 
close  quarters." 

lie  rode  forward  until  he  could  see  down 
the  valley,  which  was  now  tilling  with  smoke 
from  a  eontiinious  discharge.  Sure  enough 
the  Indians  ctui^ht  siglit  of  JIadden's  little 
party.  They  swerved  off  to  theii-  left  and  gal- 
loped rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  little  band 
now  revealed  in  all  its  small  numbers  in  full 
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view.  ITaddon's  men  son.i^lit  covor  and  pro- 
tection bohind  Ijouldcrs  on  the  trail  and  waited. 
As  the  Indians  drew  nearer  they  coolly  pre- 
pared to  open  fire. 

The  orasli  of  the  first  discharge  was  Cal- 
more's  signal.  Tie  turned  and  lifted  his  hand. 
The  Indians  were  in  plain  view.  As  the  line 
swung  across  the  valley  Calmore  gave  the 
command  to  fire.  A  withering  rifle  volley 
swept  over  the  meadow,  and  then  into  the 
smoke  the  troopers  threw  themselves  at  full 
speed,  yelling  like  mad  and  driving  the  spurs 
into  their  horses'  flanks  and  getting  such 
swiftness  out  of  the  tired  animals  as  no  one 
would  have  supposed  them  capable  of  after 
all  they  had  gone  through. 

At  the  same  instant  Hadden's  men  rose,  and 
recklessly  exposing  themselves,  fired  volley 
after  volley.  The  Indians,  assailed  on  both 
sides  and  completely  surprised,  were  driven 
into  a  bunch  which  afTorded  a  splendid  target. 
But  there  were  soldiers — generals  that  is — 
among  the  Indians  as  well.  They  had  been 
surprised  and  attacki'd  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage. They  had  no  further  stomach  for  a 
close  fight.  The  losses  of  the  few  hot  moments 
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of  that  morning  togothor  Avith  those  that  had 
been  infhcted  by  the  gallant  defence  had  seri- 
ously depleted  their  ranks.  Flight  was  their 
only  desire.  Yet  there  were  women  and  chil- 
dren and  herds  that  iiad  to  be  j)rotccted.  They 
scattered  out  and  as  the  impetus  of  the  cliar.g(> 
spent  itself  they  withdrew  in  fair  order,  skir- 
mishing bravely  and  contesting  every  foot  of 
the  ground.  They  were  better  mounted  than 
the  soldiers,  and  better  armed,  and  they  cir- 
cled arounc!  with  dazzling  swiftness,  keei)ing 
up  a  continuons  fire,  while  slowly  and  steadily 
giving  back. 

The  valley  rang  with  rifle  shots  and  was 
soon  covered  with  smoke.  The  squaws  needeu 
no  urging.  Indeed  tepees  had  already  been 
struck,  for  the  Indians  knew  that  they  could 
finish  the  defenders  on  the  shelf  in  the  morn- 
ing and  they  had  made  their  preparations 
to  get  out.  Skirmishing  and  holding  back  the 
charge  and  fighting  hard,  and  they  w"re  at 
hand-to-hand  grips  for  part  of  the  time  here 
and  there,  the  brave,  if  sa'  warriors 
finally  had  the  satisfaction  oi  eing  their 
women  and  children  and  herds  escaping  up  the 
canyon.    They  halted  in  the  narrow  gorge 
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above  the  meadows  and  here  the  chiefs  dis- 
mouuted  their  men  and  prepared  for  a  des- 
porate  defence,  if  assailed. 

Cahnoro  would  hav(?  liked  nothin'-r  bettiM- 
than  to  have  carried  the  place  by  assault,  but 
there  were  already  a  dozen  i-iderless  horses  in 
his  squadroD  and  there  were  many  men  who 
clung  to  their  sadulos  hel])lessly  from  wounds 
more  or  less  severe.  Coulenting  himself  with 
throwing  out  a  line  of  skirmishers  lest  the  In- 
dians should  attempt  to  return  to  the  meadow, 
which  they  showed  no  disposition  to  do,  he 
rode  toward  the  shelf  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  memorable  a  defence. 


XI 


WHEREIN  THE  BABY  IS  INTRODUCED 
TO  IIEli  FATHER 

LEAVING  the  task  of  gathi^ring  up  the 
J  stray  horses  which  had  escaped  from  the 
Indian  herd,  of  seizing  and  destroying 
the  Indian  camp,  and  securing  the  valley 
against  any  possible  return  of  the  Indian 
charge  to  his  subordinates,  Calmore,  followed 
by  Meagher,  who  stuck  to  his  heels,  galloped 
to  the  trail  and  joined  Hadden,  with  whom  Dr. 
Ormond  had  marched,  and  whose  men  were 
sonf  hack  for  the  horses.  The  three  officers 
and  the  trooper,  all  having  dismounted,  ran 
toward  the  ])arricado. 

It  was  as  still  as  death  behind  the  splintered, 
bullet-toni  rinir  of  wapfoii  beds. 

"1  wonder,"  said  Calmore,  stiui^^ling  over 
the  rocky  pass,  "if  there's  anybody  alive." 
"I  hope  we're  not  too  late,"  said  Hadden. 
The  next  moment  the  four  men  stopped, 
petrified.    The  battle  had  moved  far  up  the 
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meadows.  The  distant  cniek  of  a  few  random 
rifle  shots  could  he  heard,  but  it  was  p.iinfuUy 
still  in  tli«'  barricade  save  foi'  one  sound  that 
eanie  from  it  and  that  was  a  cry  with  which 
most  of  the  men,  I'or  they  were  all  bachelors, 
were  strangely  unfamiliar  and  yet  it  was  un- 
mistakable. It  was  the  cry  of  a  baby.  The 
four  looked  at  one  another. 

** There  is  one  living,"  said  Calmore,  start- 
ing forward. 

"You  got  here  too  late,  doc,"  said  Hadden. 
"Somebody  else  was  on  the  job." 

"That  will  be  Bridget  McNeil,  sor,"  said 
Meagher. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  doctor.  "I 
guess  there'll  be  plenty  of  work  for  me." 
"We  will  soon  find  out,"  said  CaUnore. 

Ho  scrambled  over  the  wagon  bed,  passing 
the  dead  Indians  who  had  been  shot  when 
Molly  liad  given  the  alarm.  No  effort  had 
been  made  to  dispose  of  their  bodies,  of  course. 

"It's  be(>n  a  fearfuily  near  thing,"  he  said 
to  his  companions  as  he  leai)ed  down  into  the 
little  enclosure.  "And  these  men  will  never 
be  forgotten." 

The  little  barricade  was  lined  with  dead, 
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dying,  desperately  wounded  men.  They 
wer<.  mostly  in  tljoir  placps,  whore  they  had 
..(•('n  ^h(»t,  rifles  aud  pistols  by  their  sides, 
i'  l'ir  li,  ;i.]s  p(ii)it('(l  toward  the  meadow.  The 
few  wounded  <'ai!i.T  in  tli(>  tight  had  been 
dragged  lo  the  ivar.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
the  eneiosnn'  who  ha<l  not  been  hurt.  Three 
or  four,  badly  woundcfj,  hiy  on  their  backs 
staring  upward.  A  few  feeble  moans  broke 
from  their  lips.  Those  who  were  conscious 
stifled  thorn.  They  did  not  want  to  alarm  Mrs. 
Compton,  it  appeared  afterward. 

Sitting  on  the  ground,  his  empty  Winchester 
across  his  knee,  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  his 
back  against  the  ambulance  bed  and  the  top  of 
his  head  bound  with  a  bloody  bandage,  his  lips 
white,  his  eyes  blazing,  was  Sergeant  McNeil. 
Half  reclining  on  liis  elbow,  revolver  in  hand, 
lay  Scout  Marnette.  [n  addition  to  the  first 
wound  in  his  side,  he  had  been  shot  in  the  leg 
and  could  not  walk.  With  a  broken  arm,  his 
revolver  clasped  in  his  right  hand,  Corporal 
Schmidt  was  leaning  his  breast  heavilv  against 
a  rock.  All  three  of  the  men  were  close  by  the 
ambulance.  It  was  quite  evident  that  they 
intended  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  if  the  In- 
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dians  broke  in,  which  the  four  new-comers 
were  cerlait;  would  luive  done  in  another 
half  hour  if  .u-  .elief  party  had  not  arrived. 

Just  in  front  of  the  parted  ontranco  of  the 
ambuhineo  stood  Bridget  McNeil.  Clinging  to 
her  skirts  was  a  mueh-dislievoUed,  very  badly 
frightened  little  ^arl,  her  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
a  bloody  scrai(;h  across  her  cheek.  Bridget 
McNeil  stood  erect  and  ajjparently  unharmed. 
In  her  right  hand  she  had  a  Winchester  rifle, 
in  her  left  she  carefully  clasped  to  her  breast 
an  odd-shaped  bundle,  and,  as  the  officers 
stared,  from  that  bundle  came  again  that 
strange  cry.  Galmore  took  off  Ms  cap  as  he 
had  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  nobler  than 
Queen  Guinevere  or  more  knightly  souls  than 
those  that  sat  with  King  Arthur  about  the 
table  round. 

McNeil  made  an  effort  to  rise,  failed, 
dropped  the  revolver,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
head. 

"I  have  to  report,  sor,"  he  saitl  hoarsely, 
"that  we  have  bicu  in  action  wid  Dull  Knife's 
band  of  Sioux  an'  Ou-yennes.  We  have 
bate  them  off,  sor,  wid  heax'j'  loss  to  them  an' 
to  ourselves;  the  women  an'  children,  barri-^.' 
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a  slight  wound  or  two  to  the  young  one  yonder, 
who  would  take  })art  in  the  fi-litin',  are  safe. 
AVc  lind  to  lot  the  horses  an'  mules  go,  sor,  an' 
tlii'  thru  in  " 

"McXci!,"  said  Cidinoic,  "thoro  has  not 
bocn  a  nioro  ^'aUant  dofonoo  in  tho  whoh'  his- 
tory of  tho  rtiitod  IStates  Army.  Where  is 
Mrs.  Coni])ton ."' 

"She's  horo,  sor,"  said  Bridget,  "an' 
wantin'  a  doctor  mi.i^lity  had." 

Calmore  and  Surgeon  Ormond  stepped  to 
the  ambulance. 

"Mrs.  Compton,"  said  Calmore,  the  sur- 
geon parted  the  curtains  and  crept  within,  "1 
only  want  to  say  you  are  safe  now." 

"Thank  God!"  whispered  Marion  Compton 
faintly,  "and  the  brave  men  who  held  the 
pass." 

"You  may  well  say  that.  Now,  here  is  the 
doctor,  to  do  for  you  what  he  can." 

But  the  major's  bravo  wife,  looking  deathly 
white  a;:d  most  ethereally  lovely,  waved  the 
doctor  awi.  . 

"Bridget  McXeil  has  laken  care  of  me.  I 
can  wait,  doctor.  I  know  there  are  men  out 
there,  though  they  stifle  their  groans,  who 
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need  you  more  than  I.  See, ' '  siie  said, ' '  I  was 

ready." 

Her  liaiid  exlcMidcd  itself  to  a  loadiMl  re- 
volver tliat  lay  upou  the  cover.  It  was  doiihl- 
ful  if  she  could  have  lifted  it  or  [)ull('d  t he- 
trigger,  but  it  was  mute  evidence  of  the  spirit 
that  was  within  her. 

"And  have  you  seen  the  baby!"  she  asked 
as  the  doctor  started  to  leave. 

"We've  heard  her  cry,"  answered  Ormond, 
smiling  cheerfully,  "and  I'm  happy  to  say  it's 
as  healthy  a  cry  as  I  ever  listened  to.  After 
I  see  to  the  men,  poor  fellows,  I  will  come 
back  to  yon." 

"Doctor,  my  husband?" 

"Doing  well  and  awaiting  yon  at  the  post," 
was  the  comforting  reply. 

' '  How  is  she  I ' '  asked  Calmore  as  the  doctor 
rejoined  them. 

"I  haven't  made  any  inv<>stigati()n.  She 
looks  like  a  terribly  ill  woman.  I  have  no 
doubt  Bridget  McNeil  did  the  best  she  knew 
how  for  her  and  the  men." 

Nineteen  of  them  were  dead,  either  killed 
ontright  or  had  succnmbed  to  wounds.  The 
survivors  were  Sergeant  McNeil,  Corporal 
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Sfliiiiidt,  Marncttc.  Teamster  Bagley,  and 
three  troopers,  ali  of  wlidtn  were  wounded, 
more  or  less  badly  though  not  mortally.  The 
Indians  had  managed  to  take  away  the  bodies 
of  most  of  their  slain,  except  those  on  the 
shelf  and  those  who  had  been  shot  by  the  re- 
lief expedition  that  morning.  But  there  was 
no  doubt  that  they  had  lost  heavily.  Perhaps 
their  casualties  in  the  three  days  of  fighting 
may  havft  amounted  to  one  hundred,  and  there 
were  at  least  threescore  of  dead  ponies  lying 
in  the  meadow. 

Neither  MoXeil  nor  Marnette  coul  1  walk  or 
ride  horses.  Schmidt,  the  teamster  Bagley, 
and  tlie  three  privates  could  manage  on  a 
pinch.  Molly's  wound  was  merely  a  scratch, 
and  nobody  on  earth  could  have  been  proudc^r 
of  it  than  she.  When  Captain  Calmore  j.atted 
her  on  the  head  after  learning  how  slie  had 
saved  them  at  the  barricade,  and  how  she  had 
taken  her  place  with  the  rest  with  her  rifle  on 
that  last  terrible  day,  she  was  the  happiest 
girl  in  Wyoming. 

Having  done  all  that  could  be  done  for  the 
wounded  men  and  Molly,  Dr.  Ormond  was  at 
last  able  to  devote  his  attention  to  Marion 
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Comptun,  who  sadly  needed  hia  care.  The 
best  troatinent  -lie  rocoivod,  however,  was  the 
news  that  her  Imsband  was  alive  an<l  safe  at 
the  post,  and  that  thort!  !iad  been  a  marked  im- 
proveiiieiit  in  his  condition  and  that  he  was 
consumed  witli  anxiety  about  lier.  The  sur- 
geon finally  left  her  in  very  mueh  better  shape 
than  he  had  believed  possible. 

"Now  what  is  to  be  done,  doctor  and  gentle- 
ment"  asked  Cahnore  of  the  young  officers 
of  his  command,  having  assembled  them  for 
counsel  in  the  meadows. 

"It's  ghastly,"  said  Onnond  decisively,  "to 
think  of  moving  Mrs.  Compton  and  the 
wounded  over  this  horrible  trail,  and  through 
the  foothills,  and  then  across  that  rough 
prairie,  but  we've  got  to  get  them  to  the 
hospital  quick." 

The  Indian  fire  had  destroyed  some  of  the 
running  gears  of  the  wagons,  but  enough  re- 
mained to  complete  at  least  three  of  them. 
The  bed-  that  had  suffered  the  least  were 
chosen  and  the  more  valuable  contents  were 
repacked  in  them.  The  ambulance,  of  course, 
was  among  these  and  every  preparation  was 
made  for  the  comfortable  carriage  of  Mrs. 
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Compton  and  two  entirely  incapacitated  sol- 
diers, 

Calinore,  in  view  of  tlieir  hard  day  and  niglit 
mareli  and  their  i  •  hausting  battle,  gave  thu 
whoU>  eomniauil  a  rest,  deciding  not  to  under- 
take tiie  niai'cli  hack  until  the  next  uiorniusf. 
The  tired  troopers  slept  under  the  protect! 
oi"  strun^,^  guards,  and  no  .uteniMt  was  made 
by  the  Indians  to  molest  then:.  They  had 
had  enough  evidently.  Indeed,  cautious  scout- 
ing the  next  morning  disclosed  the  i'act  that 
the  whole  band  had  gone  up  the  canyon  and 
about  their  own  business.  They  had  received 
severe  punishment  in  any  ca.4e,  and  even  if 
Oalmore  had  been  able  to  follow  them  his  or- 
ders absolutely  prevented. 

The  next  morning  they  buried  the  dead  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  in  front  of  the  shelf  they 
had  so  gallantly  defended,  with  their  faces 
looking  across  the  meadow,  which  they  had 
swept  with  bullet-  with  such  deadly  effect. 
Covering  them  with  tlie  biggest  stones  they 
could  move,  prayers  were  reoit  1  by  the  cap- 
tain, and  over  them  three  volleys  that  echoed 
and  re-echoed  over  the  meadow  and  through 
the  great  canyon  were  fired.   Then  followed 
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the  music  <>f  taps,  the  soUiior's  "li-lits  out 
and  farewell,"  after  which  they  took  up  the 
march. 

Tliey  had  got  together  scratch  teams  from 
the  captured  horses  to  draw  the  wagons  and 
the  amhiihuu  e.  They  went  slowly,  at  a  snail's 
])aco,  of  course,  and  the  eager  troopers  worked 
like  laborers  clearing  the  trail  in  order  that 
the  wagons  carrying  the  wonnded  and  the 
women  might  proceed  us  easily  and  as 
smoothly  as  possible.  But  it  was  a  fearful 
journey  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do.  Indeed, 
smnetimes  they  unhitched  the  horses  ard 
fairly  carried  the  ambulance  over  some  of  the 
rough  places.  It  had  taken  the  soldiers  from 
noon  tiii  t'awn  to  reach  the  meadows.  Two 
noor-  ;  i  '  +  70  dawns  passed  before  tliey 
reaches  Uio  welcoming  gates  in  the  wooden 
walls  of  I'ort  Sullivan. 

I'he  V'Kle  command  was  out  to  receive 
them,  from  the  general  down  to  the  non-coms.' 
wives  from  ''Suds  Row."  A  frantic  burst  of 
cheering  arose  as  the  wagons  drew  iwdv.  But 
as  they  saw  tU.  gravt  face  of  Calmore  gallop- 
ing ahead  of  the  rest,  who  came  on  more 
slowly,  strained  silence  succeeded.  Cahnore 
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swung  himself  from  his  liorse  and  saluted  the 
general. 

"Well,  Calmoro,  well?"  said  tlio  old  man. 

*'  The  women  and  children  are  safe,  sir. 
Molly  McNeil  slightly  wounded.  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The 
baby  " 

"Ah!" 

"It  was  bom  the  night  Meagher  left  the 
camp." 
"Girl  or  a  boy!" 
"Girl,  sir;  doing  well." 

"And  the  men?" 

"I  brouglit  back  McNeil,  Schmidt,  Mar- 
notto,  Bagloy,  and  three  troopers." 

"And  tlio  rest?" 

"Wo  Iniiicd  tliem  on  the  field,  sir." 

"Good  heavens!    And  the  snn'ivors?" 

"Every  one  of  tliem  woimded.  The  doctor 
thinks  they  \\\\]  ali  recover." 

"(ret  away  from  the  gate!"  cried  the  gen- 
eral sharply. 

There  was  no  cheering  now.  Calmore  had 
spoken  clearly  and  his  voice  carred.  The  am- 
bulance drew  abreast  the  little  group  of  offi- 
cers. The  general  took  off  his  cap  and  stood 
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at  attention.  McNeil  and  Marnette  managed 
to  sit  up  in  tho  second  wagon.  They  got  a 
salute  from  the  old  man,  who  I'ad  been  a 
major-general  in  tho  Civil  War,  and  it  was 
the  proudest  moment  in  McNeil's  life  when 
by  great  effort  he  managed  to  return  it. 
Molly  was  on  horseback.  The  soldiers  grinned 
at  her.  They  would  not  cheer,  but  their  ap- 
preciation was  evident.  Bridget  McNeil  sat 
in  the  front  seat  of  the  ambulance.  The  men 
knew  that  Mrs.  Compton  was  there.  And  so 
between  bared  heads  and  uplifted  hearts  the 
little  band,  followed  by  the  troopers  of  Cal- 
more,  filed  through  the  gates. 

**You  will  let  me  see  my  husband  right 
away!"  Mrs.  Compton  had  made  the  doctor 
promise. 

"Instantly,  my  dear  lady,"  said  the  sur- 
geon. "It  will  be  the  best  medicine  for  both 
of  you." 

"And,  Bridget,  you  will  bring  the  baby?" 

"Thrust  me  for  that,  ma'am,"  said  Brid- 
get, proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  her 
and  the  hearty  approval  of  the  surgeon  and 
the  rest  for  the  way  she  had  discharged  her 
duties  and  faced  her  responsibilities. 
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The  eager,  young  lieutenants  mani^  the 
stretcher  on  which  Marion  Compton  was  to 
be  put.  The  whole  regiment  was  clamorous 
to  carry  her.  but  Calmore  and  his  own  officers 
of  Comptou's  own  squadron  claimed  the 
I)rivilege.  Very  tenderly  tlicy  got  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton on  the  str.'teher,  the  whole  regiment  look- 
ing synipatlieticaliy  on,  they  drew  her  out  of 
the  ambulance  ard  earrifd  her  into  tlu'  hos- 
pital. The  general  had  already  sent  word  to 
Major  Comi)ton  that  his  wife  was  safe  and 
was  coming.  Tiiey  brought  her  in  carefully 
and  laid  her  gently  on  a  narrow  bed  placed 
close  by  her  husband's  in  the  private  room  he 
occupied. 

The  hands  of  husband  and  wife  met,  and 
all  the  power  of  great  passion  and  absorbing 
devotion  could  only  express  itself  in  feeble 
pressure. 

"Jack,"  said  the  woman,    thank  God  I  am 

here ! ' ' 

"In<l('ed,"  said  Compton,  "if  it  had  not 
been  for  Him  I  am  sure  neither  of  us  would 

be  here." 

"I'm  tliinkin',  sor,"  said  Uridgft,  entering 
the  room  at  the  same  time,  "that  here's  an- 
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other  one  that  you'd  ouglit  to  be  thankful  to 
God  for." 

"And  to  you,  Bridget,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Compton,  as  the  faithful  Irishwoman  uncov- 
ered her  bundle  and  laid  the  little  baby  on 
Marion  Compton 's  arm,  where  her  husband 
could  look  at  her  by  turning  his  head. 

And  that  is  the  way  the  baby  came. 


BOOK  TWO 

HOW  THEY  NEARLY  LOST  HER 


xn 


IN  WHICH  THE  BABY  GETS 
"ESCiiUGED" 

UST  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  day 


Lieutenant-Colonel  John  H.  Compton, 


United  States  Army,  then  only  a  major, 
had  been  brought  desperately  wounded  to  this 
very  post,  of  which  the  mutations  of  the  serv- 
ice had  now  placed  him  in  command.  It  was 
therefore  just  five  years  since  his  brave,  young 
wife,  Marlon,  had  joined  the  half-dead  soldier 
in  the  hospital,  while  Bridget  McNeil  iiad  in- 
troduced him  for  the  first  time  to  his  daughter, 
born  two  days  before  on  the  trail  amid  inci- 
dents as  terrible  and  heart-rending  as  they 
were  exciting. 

The  baby,  who  had  br  ai  christened  Marion, 
after  lier  mother,  ha<l  just  snci'essfully  nego- 
tiated her  escape  from  the  diuini;-room  of  her 
father's  (luarters  at  Fort  Sullivan.  The 
folo)i<'l  had  been  exceedingly  distrait  and  pre- 
occupied during  tl'e  meal.  The  old  Civil  War 
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gontMiil,  wli  )  Icid  liild  i\w  command  when 
Marion  was  born,  had  died,  and  the  new 
colonel  of  tlio  regiment  was  on  detaciied  serv- 
ice; the  active  coniniand,  fherelore,  of  that 
splendid  body  of  hard  lighters  and  gallant 
horsemen,  the  Fonrtecnth  Regular  Cavalry, 
had  devolved  iii)on  the  yonngest  officer  of  liis 
rank  in  the  service;  and  with  the  command  of 
the  regiment  came  the  command  of  the  post. 

Fort  Sullivan  was  not  much  of  a  post.  It 
was  one  of  those  many  temporary  little  fron- 
tier forts  with  which  the  Western  country 
was  dotted.  Originally  it  was  designed  for  a 
garrison  of  three  or  four  companies  of  in- 
fantry or  a  troop  or  two  of  cavalry,  seeking  to 
overawe  and  control  vast  expanses  of  terri- 
tory, filled  witli  rnuniing  bands  of  sava;,'e  In- 
dians, not  yet  broken  to  the  law  and  totally 
unable  to  realize  the  power  of  the  United 
States  from  the  i>etty  manifestation  oi  it  they 
wen*  accnstomcil  to  mt'oi. 

Fort  Sullivan  was  situated  among  the  foot- 
hill?, of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  The  enor- 
mous mass  of  snow-cap])ed  Cloud  Peak  was 
easily  visible  from  the  parade.  The  fort  it- 
self was  nothing  more  than  a  rambling  stock- 
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ade,  in  whicii  were  eontained  the  officers'  quar- 
ters, storehouses,  and  barracks  for  the  men, 
and  a  watch  tower,  Adjoiniuj;  the  stockade 
was  a  less  defensible  enclosure,  the  corral, 
containing  the  cavalry  stables  and  the  yards 
for  mules,  wagons,  and  the  other  miscellan- 
eous livestock  and  impedimenta  of  an  army 
post. 

The  stockade  was  impregnable  against  any- 
thing but  artillery;  soldiers  with  fieldpief^es 
could  have  knocked  it  to  pieces  in  an  I'our,  it 
against  the  Indians  it  would  serve.  OutsMe 
the  post,  extending  for  miles  toward  the  moun- 
tain range,  lay  a  broad  expanse  of  rolling 
prairie.  Near  the  post  there  was  a  grassy 
meadow,  which  was  used  as  a  cavalry  drill 
ground,  and  w^hose  proximity  to  the  knoll,  on 
which  the  stockade  ros(%  together  with  the 
mountain  brook  to  the  left,  had  determined  the 
location  of  the  fort.  To  the  northward  be- 
yond this  open  space  the  land,  whicli  ran  to 
the  foothills,  began  to  be  heavily  wooded  on 
the  slopes  of  the  approaches  of  the  great 
range. 

All  through  that  long  sununer  the  county 
had  been  in  a  state  of  feverish  unrest.  The 
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Sioux  aiui  Clicycniics,  tomporarily  (juiotod  for 
a  few  years,  liad  growM  nu'iiacingly  Imid  and 
reckless;  they  had  gone  on  the  warpath  early 
in  the  spring,  und  were  still  out.  The  whole 
frontier  was  ablaze,  settlers  had  been  massa- 
cred, and  where  they  had  wives  or  daughters 
these  had  been  made  the  victims  of  atrocities 
too  frightful  to  dwell  upon. 

Every  available  soldier  in  the  Northwest 
had  1)( M  ri  hurried  into  the  field,  except  Comp- 
ton  and  four  troop'^  at  Fort  Sullivan.  They 
had  been  retained  where  they  were  as  a  sort 
of  reservo  to  afford  a  rallying  point  in  case 
of  disaster.  The  four  trcops  also  had  to 
giiard  an  immensi'  section  of  the  country.  The 
main  trails  to  the  front  pa>sed  hy  the  stock- 
ad(>;  there  had  been  many  small  l)rushes  with 
the  Indians  while  those  cavalrymen  were  es- 
corting wagon  trains  to  the  next  )iost  acioss 
the  range.  The  work  was  important  — indeed, 
vitally  necessary— but  both  the  col(jm  l  and 
his  men  pined  for  a  chance  to  take  the  field. 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  orders  were 
orders  and  they  had  to  remain  at  the  post  do- 
ing this  escort  duty,  which  was  exciting  enough 
and  dangerous,  too,  heaven  only  knows. 
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Colonel  Comptou  had  oujoyed  his  full  share 
of  fi(.'ld  work  in  yc'irs  ^'oue  hy,  anyway,  and 
[icrhaps  the  autiioritien  thought  h<;  ought  to 
be  well  satislied  with  his  present  duty. 

Marion  Compton,  while  she  sympathized 
outwardly  with  her  husband's  disappointment 
at  his  comparative  inaction,  rejoiced  in  her 
heart  that  he  was  spared  the  dangers  of  the 
field.  She  was  very  contented  that  summer 
save  for  the  constant  apprehension  that  some 
other  detachment  would  be  ordered  to  gar- 
rison Fort  Sullivan  and  the  fresh  men  of  the 
first  s(|uadron  of  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry 
would  have  to  take  the  field.  That  was  cer- 
tain to  come  about  sooner  or  later  she  and 
everybody  else  knew,  meanwhile  she  would 
enjoy  the  day. 

8be  was  not  the  only  woman  at  tlie  post. 
Two  or  three  of  the  oiTieers  were  married,  and 
there  were  twice  an  many  ehi  hen  there,  so 
lift'e  Miss  Marion  Compton  did  not  lack  youth- 
ful companiouship.  Tlien,  too,  there  were  a 
number  of  married  non-commissioned  officers 
stationed  at  the  post.  There  were  also  a  num- 
ber of  maids,  mostly  pretty,  young  Irish  or 
German  girls,  who  found  life  at  such  a  post, 
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surrounded  as  they  wore  by  two  liundrod  or 
rnoro  gallant,  dashing,  young  cavalrymen, 
rather  delightful. 

The  colonel's  wife's  maid  was  a  jewel.  Molly 
McNeil  had  developed  into  as  pretty  a  girl 
as  the  proverbial  Irish  colleen  of  the  story- 
book. Her  hair  was  black,  her  eyes  were  blue, 
her  skin  was  fair.  As  a  maid  she  was  a 
veritable  treasure;  but  had  she  been  as  incom- 
petent as  she  was  able,  Mrs.  Compton  would 
have  kept  her,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
she  was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  little 
Marion,  who  reciprocated  the  passion  she  in- 
spired  so  completely  that  the  young  mother 
sometimes  had  to  fight  down  a  more  than 
passing  pang  of  jealousy. 

Sergeant  McNeil  had  never  so  far  recov- 
ered from  his  wounds  as  to  be  again  fit  for 
active  service  With  a  medal  of  honor  and  a 
pension,  he  had  been  given  a  well-earned  re- 
tirement. The  happiest  hour  of  the  old  ser- 
geant's active  and  adventurous  life  had  been 
that  on  which  he  actually  enjoyed  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  reviewing  the  regiment,  old 
General  Allenby  in  personal  command  and 
giving  him  the  salute,  to  which  Lis  long  serv- 
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ico,  his  merits,  and  his  gallant  conduct  en- 
titled liiiii. 

Tlipreat'tor  a  placo  as  watcliman  in  a  Chi- 
cago bank  had  boon  found  for  him,  and  ho 
had  gone  East  to  accept  it,  taking  with  liim  his 
faithful  wife,  Bridget.  Molly  had  remained 
with  the  Comptons  as  little  Marion's  nurse, 
and  although  often  urged  to  give  up  work 
and  come  East  and  live  with  her  father,  now 
abundantly  able  to  support  her,  she  had  al- 
ways refused.  She  loved  her  charge  whose 
whole  life  had  been  spent  with  her  too  much 
ever  to  leave  her,  she  declared. 

One  could  hardly  describe  Molly  McNeil's 
devotion  to  Clarion  junior  as  whole-hearted, 
however,  for  tlie  bright,  young  Irish  girl,  now 
just  turned  nineteen,  also  cherislied  a  long- 
existent  and  growing  admiration  for  Trooper 
Danny  Meagher,  one  of  the  likeliest  young 
men  in  B  troop.  Yet  she  would  ratlier  have 
died  than  allowed  her  preference  to  have  be- 
come known  to  anybody,  much  less  to  the  ob- 
ject of  her  affections. 

In  the  first  place,  Molly  was  liked  by  all 
and  loved  by  many,  and  she  took  an  exquisite 
pleasure  in  being  catholic  in  the  distribution 
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of  her  favors.  In  the  second  place,  she  was 
having  too  good  a  time  to  resign,  as  yet, 
everything  in  favor  of  one  man. 

Danny  ^ileagiier  liimself,  who  was  lioi)elessly 
in  love  with  her,  had  no  idea  that  he  would 
eventually  carry  off  tiie  prize.  He  had  kissed 
her  without  hesitation  five  years  ago  in  the 
canyon,  but  now  he  could  scarcely  find  cour- 
age enough  to  n-iueeze  her  hand  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  she  permitted  him  to  hold  it. 

Meagher  also  had  a  medal  of  honor.  In- 
deed, every  survivor  of  the  defence  of  the 
train  at  Big  Meadows,  in  the  canyon,  had  been 
granted  the  same  coveted  distinction,  except, 
of  course,  Marnette.  who  was  not  in  the  serv- 
ice. Corporal  Schmidt,  that  had  been,  was 
now  first  sergeant  of  B  troop,  and  Danny 
Meagher  would  have  won  the  chevrons  of  a 
sergeant  also  had  he  not  been  so  incurably 
light-hearted,  mischievous,  and  fond  of  fun. 
Colonel  Compton  had  his  eye  on  him,  how- 
ever, and  when  he  steadied  down  his  promo- 
tion was  certain.  Meagher  was  only  twenty- 
four  and  apparently  as  much  of  a  boy  as 
when  he  made  that  mad  dash  through  the 
night  to  bring  rescue  to  Sergeant  McNeil. 
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It  so  happened  that  B  troop  had  been  sta- 
tioned (^'scwhei-e  for  the  preef>(Hn,<;  three  years. 
It  li'  (1  only  rejoined  the  squach'oii  at  Fort 
SuHivan  a  few  months  b(^fore,  so  Danny,  who 
had  heretofore  regarded  Molly  McNeil  as  a 
little  gii'l,  was  greatly  astonished  at  h  r  de- 
velopment. He  had  immediately  sought  to 
establish  himself  once  more  on  the  old  foot- 
ing, but  the  young  woman  was  not  so  minded. 
Or,  if  she  was,  she  cleverly  concealed  her 
wishes  and  led  Meagher  a  merry  chase  along 
with  the  rest. 

Molly  was  as  flirtatious  as  she  was  pretty, 
and  the  other  young  women  of  that  jolly  but 
humble  social  circle,  of  which  she  was  the 
leader,  followed  her  example.  Colonel  Comp- 
ton  used  to  declare  whimsically  that  he  had 
more  trouble  between  the  men  and  the  women 
together  than  he  would  have  had  of  an  army 
of  either  separately. 

Molly's  heart  was  a  big  one,  however;  in- 
deed, it  seemed  sometimes  to  the  keenly  ob- 
servant and  not  a  little  amused  officers  that 
it  was  larg  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  regi- 
ment, and  baby  Marion  enjoyed  a  share  en- 
tirely disproportionate  to  her  own  small  per- 
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son.  All  the  men  adored  llic  iKihy.  llioiri^li 
thoy  were  madly  .jealous,  especially  Meagher, 
of  every  caress  Molly  lavished  ni  on  li(>r. 

Colonel  Compton  had  been  distrait  and  ir- 
responsive to  his  little  daughter's  advances  at 
dinner  that  late  autumn  day  because  he  had 
received  tidings  of  the  burning  of  a  settlement 
a  few  miles  from  the  post  by  a  larger  and  more 
formidable  war  party  of  Indians  than  had 
hitherto  ventured  near  the  fort.  He  had 
promptly  dispatched  Calmore,  one  of  his  best 
captains,  with  his  troop  to  the  destroyed  set- 
tlement, praying  that  some  of  the  settlers 
miglit  have  escaped  and  the  succor  might  be 
valuable,  and  hoping  also  that  the  arrival  of 
the  cavalry  might  possibly  save  otlier  outlying 
settlements,  or,  at  least,  give  the  j-anehers  and 
their  families  opportunity  to  get  to  the  post 
under  a  safe  escort. 

This  troop  had  been  gone  a  day  and  a  half, 
and  nothing  had  been  heard  from  it,  whieh 
was  very  disquieting.  Whether  to  wait  any 
lon%'er  or  to  order  out  another  troop  to  see]< 
for  it  or  to  go  with  heavier  force  were  prob- 
lems which  weighed  upon  him  deeply.  Con- 
tary  to  his  usual  habit,  he  had  paid  no  atten- 
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tion  to  Miss  Marion's  lively  jnattlc.  He 
answered  her  nionosyllabicaliy  ;ui<l  at  ran- 
dom. The  young  lady  was  not  used  to  beinc; 
so  disdainfully  treated  and  she  resented  it  in 
her  own  fashion  by  bursting  into  a  sudden 
roar  of  wee])in,i.':. 

"What  tlie — — "  exelainied.  the  colonel, 
catching-  himself  just  in  time  as  his  wife  in- 
terrupted with  uplifted  bauds. 

"My  dear!" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  baby!"  he 
asked. 

There  was  no  answer.  When  she  got  started 
Marion  could  outmatch  the  capacity  of  Bot- 
tom the  Weaver,  who  boasted  his  qualifica- 
tions for  playing  the  lion's  part.  Like  the 
immortal  Athenian,  she  demonstrated  that 
she  could  do  it  extempore,  too,  since  it  was 
nothing  but  roaring. 

"Marion,  what  do  you  want?"  at  last  in- 
sisted Colon(>l  Couiptou  firmly. 

"I  dess  want  to  be  escruged,"  Miss  Marion 
at  last  managed  to  choke  out  between  her 
vociferous  sobs. 

"  WelJ,  in  heaven's  name,  'oscruge'  her,  Mar- 
ion," said  Compton  to  his  wife.    "I've  got 
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troublfis  ciioiigli  wit!  lilt  iiaving  this  child  on 
my  nerves  in  tlii way." 

"Molly,"  said  Afis.  ( 'omptou  with  dignity, 
"take  N[iss  Marion  out." 

'*I  don't  want  to  do  in  do  kitchen  wiv 
Mo'       roared  the  little  lady. 

,ell,  take  her  anywhere — out  on  the  pa- 
rade ground  or  any  old  place,"  said  the  dis- 
tracted officer. 

Molly,  shooting  a  rather  indignant  glance  at 
him — for  had  h  lot  been  harsh  to  her  dar- 
ling?—looked  to  Mrs.  Compton  for  confirma- 
tion. She  took  her  orders  from  the  mistress, 
not  the  master. 

"Yes,  take  her  out  on  the  parade,  the 
colonel  is  very  much  troubled  to-day,"  she 
said. 

Molly  nodded.  She  hadn't  lived  st 
a  year  without  comprebendinu:  sonn  i  ihe 
troubles  of  the  commanding'  officer,  and  eke 
the  commanding  officer's  wife.  So  she  gently 
bundled  the  small  miss  in  lier  arms,  and  the 
two  made  their  escape. 

"What  is  it  that  troubles  you,  John?"  asked 
his  wife,  coming  around  the  table  and  sitting 
down  by  his  side. 
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"Tile  old  sitnatioii,  my  dear,"  ho  replied. 
"Not  heariiit^  I'roni  Calniorc.  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  th(.'  bidians  had  the  audarity  to 
raid  that  settlement  so  near  us.  Tht.'ir  num- 
bers, too,  according  to  the  report  of  old  Mar- 
nette,  who  brought  the  news  of  the  attack,  are 
considerable.  We  had  no  reason  to  expect 
anything  of  this  kind,  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  troops  to  the  westward  had  been  defeated 
or  outgeneraled,  else  the  Sioux  couldn't  be 
in  such  strong  force  hereabouts." 

"Are  thei  >  many  of  them?" 

"There  must  have  been  three  hundred  in 
that  war  party.  You  know  Marnette  is  a  most 
reliable  man  " 

' '  He  went  back  with  Captain  Oalmore,  didn't 
he?" 

"Y''es,  and  presence  with  that  force 
makes  me  a  little  less  anxious.  Calmore  is  a 
splendid  officer,  but  Marnette  knows  more 
about  Indians  and  Indian  fighting  than  any 
man  on  the  frontier,  and  he  loves  it,  too." 

"I  wonder  why  he  didn't  go  to  the  front 
with  General  Crook  or  " 

"Well,  Marnette  is  getting  old,  and  he's 
mighty  fond  of  a  young  woman  not  far  from 
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here  with  whom  1,  too,  am  mightily  smitten," 
was  the  fond  reply. 

♦•Nonsense,  John,"  said  Marion  Compton, 
looking  greatly  pleased,  nevertheless. 

"And  Marnette  has  told  me  that  he  rather 
expected  that  all  we'd  have  to  do  to  get  in  the 
fighting  is  to  sit  tight  and  wait  until  it  came  to 
us.  T  Inughed  at  the  idea  at  first,  but  I  begin 
to  I  .  licvo  he  is  right  now.   Well,  I  must  go 

into  th('  ofiice  and  " 

"Don't  go  riglit  away,  Jolin,"  said  liis  wife. 
"Stay  with  ni  a  litth^  whih'.  I'll  h.^t  tlie  table 
wait  for  Molly.  Conic,  we'll  go  into  the  parlor 
and  I'll  play  for  you.  Vou  look  so  tired  and 
worried.  T  can't  bear  to  see  that  expression 
on  your  face." 

"And  what  would  my  con^mand  say  if  they 
knew  that  when  I  ought  to  be  about  my  busi 
ness,  I  was  listening  to  you  at  the  piano?" 

"Well,  they  would  probably  say  they  wished 
they  were  where  you  were  if  they  got  a 
chance,"  answered  his  beautiful  young  wife 
brightly. 

"And  well  they  might,"  returned  Colonel 
Compton.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  can 
spare  you  a  half  hour." 
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"Sparc  me!"  sinilcd  the  ^iil  liriglitly.  Slio 
was  still  not  much  more  tli.i  a  ;^irl,  nlthough 
many  jcars  a  wife  ami  \\\v  years  a  mother. 

"Sparo  myself,  then,  yoii  little  witch." 

And  aithoiiiili  she  was  rather  a  suhstantial 
"little  witch,"  he  picked  her  up  lightly  in  his 
big,  strong  arms  and  carried  her  into  the  room 
adjoining  the  dining-room.  Like  every  other 
frontier  room,  it  was  bare  and  sparsely  fur- 
nished;  the  only  piano  in  the  territory,  it  was 
believed,  had  lodgment  there,  and  the  whole 
garrison  rejoiced  thereat. 

Presently  the  music  of  >rari()n  Compton's 
clear,  sweet  soprano  floated  out  into  the  room, 
and  a  little  later  Corapton  himself  joined  in 
some  old  song  in  a  cretlitnhle  tenor  voice.  The 
half  hour  was  soon  ijone,  and  somothing  mor(f 
besides.  For  a  little  time  Compton  had  fo^ 
gotten  his  responsibilities  and  cares.  The  •  - 
derly,  who  opened  the  door,  having  knoi  Ked 
once  or  twice  without  arousing  attention, 
thought  they  made  a  very  pretty  picture :  the 
woman  at  the  piano,  the  colonel  standing  back 
of  her,  his  arm  resting  lightly  and  tenderly  on 
her  shoulder.  It  was  a  pity  to  disturb  them, 
but  he  had  news  that  could  not  wait. 
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"Ik'g  pardon,  sir,"  lie  snid  sharply. 

Compton  wIh'('1(>(1  on  his  lieol  on  the  instant 
and  looked  at  him,  frowning, 

"I  knocked  several  times,  sir,  but  could  not 
make  yon  hear,"  exclaimed  the  orderly 
quickly. 

"Oh,"  returned  Compton,  understand." 

"The  officer  of  the  guard  reports  that  there 
are  Indians  on  the  hillp  to  the  westward." 

"John !"  cried  Mrs.  Compton,  as  he  turned, 
snatched  a  hasty  kiss,  grabbed  his  cap,  and 
followed  by  the  orderly,  fairly  ran  from  the 
room. 

In  one  corner  of  the  post  a  tall  watch  tower 
of  logs  had  boon  built.  Compton  broke  into  a 
run  as  he  stepped  ofT  the  low  porch  in  front  of 
his  quarters.  He  crossed  the  parade  on  the 
double-quick,  and  sprang  up  the  rude  stairs  of 
the  watch  tower  with  the  agility  of  a  light- 
footed  boy. 

Hadden,  now  one  of  the  younger  first  lieu- 
tenants, who  was  the  officer  of  the  guard,  was 
already  there  with  the  sergeant  of  the  guard, 
Schmidt,  the  survivor  of  the  defence  of  the 
train,  and  a  veteran  of  many  campaigns  in  the 
old  country,  whence  he  came. 
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"Where  are  tbeyf"  asked  tiie  colonel 

quickly. 

The  ollicer  lowfird  his  Held  glasses  and 
poiDtcd  across  the  meadow  to  the  hill. 

"TlitMc,  sir,"  lie  cried,  prol'fcring  the 
biuoculais  to  the  coIoik'I. 

"Siou.x  und  Cheyeimc.  'lowled  old 
Sclmiidt. 

lie  had  .seen  tlicm  often  iu  the  field  aud 
recognized  them,  even  with  his  naked  eye. 

"By  Georpe!"  exclaimed  Compton,  after  a 
quick  stare  tbrongli  Hadden's  field  glasses, 
'•you  are  right.  Where  can  Calmore  bet" 

•*He  should  have  been  back  long  ago,  sir," 
ventured  Hadden. 

'  *  Yes.  Serq;eant  of  the  guard ! ' ' 

"Yes,  sir,    inswered  Schmidt,  saluting. 

"Have  the  uumpeter  sound  'boots  and  sad- 
dles.' Lcl  the  men  get  their  horses  in  a  hurry. 
Mr.  He  r.eu,  toll  the  c  'jutant  to  see  that  every 
man  has  all  the  ammunition  he  can  carry." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  cried  old  Schmidt,  turn- 
ing and  plodding  dovro  the  stairs. 

The  next  moment  the  blare  of  a  bugle  was 
heard  throughout  the  enclosure.  Hadden  had 
turned  to  follow  the  sergeant  to  carry  out  the 
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orders  he  had  received  with  reference  to  the 
adjutant,  but  ere  he  could  leave  Com|)tou 
caupht  him  by  the  shoulder;  he  dropped  the 
field  glasses  to  the  floor  with  a  crash  as  he  did 
so. 

"^ly  God,  Hadden!"  he  cried.  "Look 
there!" 
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WHEREIN  LITTLE  MISS  MARION  IS 
TAKEN  BY  THE  ENEMY. 

THP]  colonel's  face  was  as  white  as  a 
sheet.  Hadden  stared  at  him  in  amaze- 
niont,  not  comprehending. 
'•There,  there,"  cried  Compton,  fairly  shak- 
ing with  emotion. 

Away  olT  near  the  farther  end,  evidently 
just  liaving  come  out  from  the  trees  to  the 
northward.  Madden  made  out  a  tiny  Uttle  fig- 
ure toiling  through  the  tall  grass.  He  recog- 
nized it  at  once. 

"The  baby!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  is  she 
doing  there?" 
"I  don't  know.  Look  yonder." 
The  Indians,  too,  had  caught  sight  of  the 
little  figure.  A  number  of  them  detached 
themselves  from  the  mass  on  the  hills  and 
galloped  down  the  slope  to  the  eastward  that 
led  toward  the  meadow  and  the  post.  Comp- 
ton was  paralyzed  with  horror. 
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"I'll  get  her,"  cried  Hadden. 
He  threw  himself  down  the  stairs.  Some 
of  the  more  alert  of  the  men  were  already  as- 
sembling on  the  parade,  when  Hadden  burst 
into  the  midst  of  them. 
"A  horse— a  horse!"  he  cried. 
He  seized  the  bridle  of  the  nearest  one. 
"Everybody  that  is  armed  and  mounted  fol- 
low me,"  roared  the  officer.  "Open  the  main 
gate." 

The  troopers  of  the  guard,  being  dismounted, 
had  not  realized  what  had  happened,  for  no 
one  could  see  over  the  stockade.  They  knew 
that  something  serious  was  up,  an(,  lost  no 
time  in  mounting  and  obeying  the  lieutenant's 
orders.  Throwing  open  the  main  gate  the 
lieutenant,  followed  by  a  score  of  soldiers, 
dashed  through  it. 

Hadden  was  a  superb  horseman,  and  he  hap- 
pened to  have  got  a  good  horse.  He  had  the 
lead,  too.  He  knew  just  what  he  wanted,  the 
others  had  to  find  that  out.  They  had  fol- 
lowed blindly  with  the  courage  that  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  always  manifests  when  his  officer 
leads  him,  and  it  was  not  until  they  opened 
out  on  the  meadow  that  they  saw  what  they 
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were  after.  The  colonel's  daughter  was  the 
pet  and  the  pride  of  the  regiment.  Every  man 
in  it  loved  her  and  she  loved  them  all  in  turn. 
She  was  utterly  unconscious  of  her  peril,  but 
they  realized  it  and  rode  madly  toward  her. 

Little  Marion  raised  her  head  presently,  and 
saw  the  Indians,  who  were  much  nearer  to  her 
than  the  soldiers.  They  did  not  frighten  her, 
for  she  was  an  intrepid  cliild  and  bad  always 
been  thrown  with  men.  Like  her  father  and 
her  mother,  she  was  absolutely  fearless,  she 
had  seen  Indians  before,  and  the  bright 
plumes  of  the  magnificent  war  bonnets  of  the 
Sioux  and  Cheyennes  interested  and  pleased 
her  greatly.  She  waved  her  hand  at  them  in 
a  childish  glee.  She  did  not  see  the  troops 
racing  furiously  on,  gritting  out  curses  and 
prayers  as  they  pushed  forward,  sparing 
neither  their  horses  nor  themselves  in  their 
endeavor. 

It  was  a  hopeless  attempt  from  the  first. 
The  Indians  had  too  great  a  start  and  there 
must  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
riding  toward  the  baby.  Yet  Hadden  and  the 
twenty  heroes  raced  on.  They  were  not  the 
only  persons  in  the  drama,  for  a  trooper  on 
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foot,  his  fnoe  doathly  white,  suddenly  appeared 
back  of  the  galloping  squadron,  racing  like 
thciii  in  tlioir  wake.  The  speed  with  which  he 
went  was  amazing;  but  of  course  he  could  not 
keep  up,  or  overtake  the  men  on  horses,  but 
he  math'  a  galhint  run  for  the  baby.  It  was 
trooper  Danny  Meagl:  «r  of  tlie  guard! 

Back  in  the  fort  pandemonium  was  let  loose. 
Compton  turned  and  called  over  the  parapet 
of  the  tower. 

"For  God's  sake  make  haste  and  get  your 
companies  out,  gentlemen,  my  little  daughter 

is  there  in  the  meadow,  and  

Never  in  the  history  of  the  regiment  were 
three  troops  of  cavalry  mounted  and  moved 
out  so  quickly.  With  frantic  haste  the  men 
saddled  their  horses  and  fell  in  line.  Dexter, 
senior  ear^tain  present,  raised  his  sword  two 
minutes  after  Hadden  had  burst  out,  and  cried, 
"All  ready,  sir." 

"Ho,"  said  Compton,  "get  the  child  if  you 
can,  ])nt  don't  bring  on  a  general  action. 
Stand  by  for  signals  from  the  post.  Don't 
leave  the  meadow." 

He  was  a  soldier,  this  colonel;  and  he  real- 
ized that  although  his  child's  life  might  be  for- 
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feit,  there  wcie  otlior  womou  aud  ehildrcu 
there  and  gallant  men  whose  lives  could  not 
be  thrown  away.  By  this  time  two  women 
panted  up  the  stairs,  Mrs.  Compton  and  Molly. 

"John,"  cried  the  wife,  who  had  heard,  "is 
Marion  out  there?" 

"Yes,  God  help  us." 

"Will  they  gei  her?" 

Colonel  Compton  took  his  wife  by  the  hand. 

"I  am  afraid  so.  Look!" 

The  woman  strained  her  eyes  out  over  the 
prairie.  By  this  time  the  Indians  were  fear- 
fully near,  yet  Hadden  and  his  men  were  going 
like  a  hurricane,  and  far  in  the  rear  panted 
that  desperate  runner.  Immediately  before 
and  below  the  gate  the  three  troops,  Dexter 
in  the  lead,  dv  bouehed  from  column  into  line 
and  joined  ii  the  great  race. 

But  it  was  soon  over.  The  leading  Indian 
wa3  upon  the  child.  He  leaned  down  i*:  front 
of  his  horse,  swept  her  up  and  held  her  high 
in  the  air,  and  as  he  did  sc  peak  1  out  a  ter- 
rible war  cry.  The  next  instant  the  spitting 
of  rifles  crackled  over  the  plain,  the  first  shot 
coming  from  the  lone  runner.  He  stopped 
short  in  his  tracks  and  emptied  his  carbine 
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into  the  Indians  who  had  circled  about  follow- 
ing their  leader,  and  were  now  Kalloping  back 
across  the  meadow  and  up  tlio  hill. 

The  range  was  sliort  the  target  was  large, 
and  there  were  half  a  dozon  eniply  horses 
among  the  Indians,  especially  as  lladaen's 
men  poured  in  a  close  volley  on  them,  '.he 
Indians  themselves  luade  a  (iiiick  return.  They 
were  going  fast  and  were  exe<MaV)le  marks- 
men, howev.T,  so  only  three  of  Iladden's  men 
were  hit.    llachlen  himself  received  a  scratch 
on  the  cheek,  one  man  was  killed,  and  another 
bad  his  arm  broken  by  a  bullet. 

With  despair  in  his  heart,  the  young  Ueu- 
tenant  checked  his  pursuit.  He  had  made  a 
gallant  ride,  but  he  had  been  too  late.  With 
twenty  men  he  could  not  cope  with  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians  in  the  advance;  ho 
might  have  attacked  them,  nevertheless,  for  he 
was  a  reckless  youngster  and  his  blood  was 
up,  but  they  would  immediately  be  supported 
by'the  other  savages  in  great  numbers  on  the 
hill.   It  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

By  this  time  Hadden  was  joined  by  Dexter, 
raising  the  total  force  to  two  hundred.  The 
odds  were  still  impossible. 
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Let's  ride  through  the  whole  damned 
bunch,  cai^'u,"  cried  one  of  tho  men,  "and 
git  hack  the  hahby." 
Dexter  hesitated. 

"I'd  like  nothing  better  than  to  do  it,"  he 
answered,  "but  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task,  I 
fear.   Still  " 

And  at  that  instant,  faint  and  far  from  the 
tower,  came  the  bugle  blowing  the  recall.  That 
settled  it. 

Compton,  standing  there  alone  with  his  wife 
at  his  feet  in  a  dead  faint  and  Molly  \)ending 
over  her,  had  seen  it  all.  He  knew  that  if  he 
gave  the  signal  those  gallant  men  would  try 
to  ride  through  the  whole  Chey.'nne  tribe,  but 
it  would  be  throwing  away  their  lives,  and  he 
decided  instantly  against  it. 

But  before  the  men  out  iu  the  meadow  could 
obey  the  recall,  indeed  they  had  become  so 
scattered  in  their  wild  ride  that  it  took  some 
little  time  to  get  them  into  orderly  ranks 
again,  there  was  a  sudden  burst  of  rifle  firing 
far  to  the  left,  behind  an  unusually  steep  hill 
near  which  the  river  ran  and  around  which  the 
trail  entered  the  valley.  Dexter  was  a  good 
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soldier  and  know  the  situation  as  well  a8 
C'ompton.   Everybody  kiu'w  it.  in  faci. 

"That'll  Ix'  C'dmorc  and  hard  i)n>ss<'d,"  ho 
said  to  the  other  captains;  "we  must  relieve 
him." 

"Ccrtirmly,"  \v;is  tho  (|ui('k  answor  as  thoy 
noticed  tho  Indians  lo  iho  front  galloping  to- 
ward tho  pass. 

"I'll  disregard  the  recall,"  said  Dexter  in 
quick  decision. 

He  rode  out  a  little  in  advance  of  the  three 
troops,  and  lifted  his  sword  to  the  figure  he 
could  see  standing  on  the  tower. 

Compton  had  heard  the  firing,  he  had  seen 
the  smoke,  he  had  a  better  view  than  the  troop- 
ers in  the  field.  He  waved  his  hand  at  Doxter 
and  tho  next  moment  ordered  a  bngle  to  be 
sounded,  which  gave  him  the  needed  permis- 
sion. 

"I'orward!"  cried  the  veteran  captain  ex- 
ultantly. 

Tho  squadron  moved  off  at  a  jjaliop  up  the 
meadow  toward  tho  pass  behind  tho  hill.  They 
got  there  just  in  time.  Calmore  with  a  dozen 
wagons  containing  wounded  settlers  and  their 
women  and  children  was  fighting  desperately 
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with  til!'  Sioux  and  CIm'sciiik's  cin'liii'j:  aioiuid 
him,  furiously  i)ouriii,!;'  in  a  w itlierin.i;  tire 
Dextor  did  not  wait  a  srcond.  Il<'  fell  hkc 
},  St.  rui  on  ilic  (hnik  of  Ihr  Indians,  fi<;hting 
tlicrn  i,ack;  indeed  that  wns  easy,  for  tl;ey  in- 
variahly  j^ave  way  before  an  iuipetuous,  dash- 
ing eliarge.  Uexter  kept  his  men  well  in  hand 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  way  waa 
cleared.  Calmore,  who  did  not  need  any  in- 
structions, urged  his  wagons  in  Dexter 's  rear 
and  then  ordered  his  tired  men  up  on  Dexter 'a 
right.  The  whole  hody  fell  back  skirmishing, 
hard  pressed  by  the  Indians,  who,  although 
they  outnumbered  the  soldiers  five  to  one,  did 
not  venture  to  come  to  hand-to-hand  death 
grips  with  them. 

Dexter  handled  his  squadron  with  nnisterly 
skill  and  they  i)resently  reached  the  fort,  one 
or  two  having  been  killed  and  a  few  more 
wounded  Compton  and  the  few  men  left  in 
the  fort  with  the  women  and  children  met 
them  at  the  gate. 

"You  didn't  bring  back  my  baby!"  cried 
the  desperate  mother,  as  the  excited  soldiers 
filed  through  and  formed  line  on  the  little 
parade. 
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"Mrs.  ( 'oiiiptun,"  said  l)('\t(>r,  throwing 
liiriiscIC  from  his  horse,  "I  wish  1  had  been 
in  her  phicc,  ma'ani." 

"AikI  you,  too,  faih'd,  ^fr.  Iladdcn?" 

"Madam,"  said  tho  young  licutcniiut,  "I 
would  cheerfully  have  given  *»iy  life  for  hers. 
I  rode  the  best  I  knew  how,  but  they  had  too 
great  a  start  over  us." 

♦'Did  they  kill  her?"  asked  Compton 
hoarsely. 

**I  don't  believe  so,"  answered  Calmore. 
♦*I  saw  her  alive  in  the  arms  of  a  chief  just 
before  Dexter  attacked  them." 

"Were  you  all  saved,  Cahnore?" 

"Three  men  were  killed,  sir,  and  seven 
wounded,"  answered  Cahnoro,  "l)nt  we 
Inoiryht  oi'f  a  score  or  more  of  women  and 
cliildren  besides  some  wounded  setth-rs. 
That's  Dull  Knife  out  tliere  with  all  the  Chey- 
ennes.  Tf  it  liadn't  been  for  mr  dash  for  the 
settlement  every  woman  and  l)a\'y  we've  got 
in  the  wagon  would  have  b'^- n  gone.  The 
whole  Sioux  nation  is  out,  too.  I  am  awfully 
sorry  to  hear  about  the  baby,  Mrs.  Compton," 
continued  Calmore.  * '  I  couldn 't  love  her  more 
if  she  was  my  own,"  he  added,  thinking  of  the 
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day  ln'  lia«l  ln'unl  that  bal)y's  voice  tor  the 
lirst  tiiiu'  livf  years  Ix't'oro. 

"Now  that  yuii  an-  all  safe,  I  want  to  know 
how  she  got  out,"  asked  Compton  sternly. 
It  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  to 
investigate  the  affair.  "Sergeant  of  the 
guard t" 

"Yes,  sir/'  said  Schmidt. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  this!" 

Then  a  white-faced  man  of  the  fort  stepped 
from  the  ranks  of  the  guard  and  saluted. 

"  'Tis  mo  own  fault,  sor." 

"Meagher!"  cried  Cornpton. 

"If  the  colonel  pleases,  1  was  on  guard  an' 
the  little  gate  was  opened  as  it  always  is,  an' 
my  attention  was  dishtracted  elsewhere  an' 
the  child  got  out  n'  we  didn't  know  it  until 
Let'tenant  lladden  burst  through  the  main 
gate,  sor." 

"What  distracted  you?"  thundered  Comp- 
ton. 

"  'Twas  me,  sor,"  said  Molly  McNeil, 
bravely  assuming  her  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility. "  'Twas  me  that  tempted  the  bhoy. 
Oh,  the  evil  day  that  I  was  born,  sor." 

The  colonel's  eyes  flashed,  the  color  mount, ri 
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in  liis  bronze  face,  Lis  lips  sot.  TIo  was  furi- 
ously augered  and  controlled  himself  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

Officer  of  the  c^iard,  put  that  man  in  the 
guardhouse!"  he  cried.  "Desertion  of  his 
post  of  duty  in  time  of  war,  is  the  charge.  It 
is  punishable  with  death.  Mr.  Severance!" 

"Here,  sir,"  answered  the  adjutant. 

"Make  out  a  detail  for  a  court  to  convene 
in  the  morning  to  try  Trooper  Meagher  for 
deserting  his  post." 

"Oh,  for  the  love  of  hiven!"  wailed  Molly. 
"  'Tis  my  fault,  'tis  mine  entirely." 

She  threw  herself  at  the  colonel's  feet  and 
extended  her  arms. 

"Out  of  my  way,"  said  Compton,  harshly 
turning  aside. 

"Gentlemen,"  lie  said,  "I  want  you  all  at 
my  quarters.  Come,  Marion,"  he  took  his  wife 
by  the  hand,  ho  put  his  arm  around  her  before 
them  all,  and  half  led  and  half  carried  her 
across  the  parade. 

A  low  growl  like  thunder  rose  from  the  men, 
then  finally  one  of  them,  a  little  bolder  than 
the  rest,  voiced  the  demand. 

"Colonel  Compton,  give  ns  leave,  sir,  we'll 
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go  out  an'  ch^an  up  the  whole  Cheyenne  tribe 
to  git  back  the  girl." 

"For  do  honor  of  de  regiment,"  added  old 
Schmidt,  "Joust  give  us  a  chance." 

"Aye,"  cried  the  first  sergeant  of  A 
troop,  "give  us  a  chance  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
grace that  has  been  brought  upon  us  all,  by 
that  coward  yonder.  It  is  a  shame  he  is  to 
the  Irish  an'  to  the  regiment  an'  to  the 
Army." 

There  was  an  instant  surge  toward  poor 
Danny,  who  stood  disarmed  and  helpless  in 
the  grasp  of  the  troopers  who  had  arrested 
him. 

"You're  right,  mo  bhoys,"  he  cried.  ''I 
desarve  it  all.  Kill  me,  I'll  welcome  the  bul- 
let." 

But  Calmoro,  Dexter,  Pladdon,  and  the  rest 
of  the  oflicors  throw  tbemsolves  to  the  front. 

"Get  back  in  ranks  there,"  roared  Calmore 
furiously,  his  soldierly  instincts  outraged  by 
their  mob-like  movements.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Ask  the  colonel  to  let  us  go  out  at  'em, 
sir,"  the  old  sergeant-major  rather  demanded 
than  requested. 
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"You  hear,  Colonel  Compton,"  cried  Cal- 
naore. 

For  a  moraont  tlie  '"olonol  liesitated. 

"John,"  cried  his  wife  imploringly,  "let 
thom  go,  tbcy  may  save  her." 

"No,"  said  Compton  decisively,  "  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  men.  There  are  too  many 
Cheyennes  out  there.  I  am  responsible  ^or 
these  men,  for  these  women  and  children  in 
this  post.  I  can't  throw  the  lives  of  these  men 

away  uselessly.   She's  my  daughter,  but  

Remember  there  are  other  mothers  here, 
Marion. — I  appreciate  your  spirit,  men,  I'd 
like  nothing  better  than  to  lead  you  on  such  a 
charge,  I  at  it  can't  be.  Captain  Calmore!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Dismiss  the  squadron,  detail  one  troop 

for  rijuard,  and  th.en  meet  me  in  my  quarters 
at  once  with  all  the  officers  who  can  be  spared; 
we  must  determine  on  our  course  of  action." 


CHAPTER  XIV 


DISCLOSES  HOW  THE  WILY  DULL 
KNIFE  OFFERED  AN  EXCHANGE 

IN  view  of  the  ov«nnvlic'Iinhig  numbors  of  the 
Indians  on  the  hills,  the  informal  council 
of  war  at  the  colonel's  quarters  de- 
cided, that  nothing  on  earth  could  be  done 
to  rescue  the  baby.  There  was  not  a  single 
officer,  or  a  trooper,  for  that  matter,  who 
would  not  gladly  have  periled  his  own  life  for 
the  child.  But  the  officers  were  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  public  trust,  the  post  was  crowded 
with  refugee"^-  'ts  nuiintonance  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  trail  and  the  keeping  open 
of  the  supply  route  to  the  front.  Fort  Sulli- 
van was  the  only  {)laee  of  refuge,  and  the 
orily  protection  as  well,  of  a  ast  area  of 
couutry. 

Tiic  colonel  and  oflicers  realized  that  he 
had  no  riuht  to  jcopanlizc  these  great  issues 
for  the  life  of  one  little  baby,  however  precious 
she  might  l)e  to  him.  One  or  two  of  the  junior 
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olllccrs  did,  iiidocd,  advocate  a  bold  dash  at 
the  Indian  encampuient,  but  the  votes  of  the 
older  and  more  experiemrd  eaiitains  were 
unanimouj<ly  against  it.  And  l)y  these  votes 
they  showed  their  inuh  qualit'<.s,  for  Marion 
Compton,  a  piteous  picture  of  silent  apjx'al, 
sat  in  a  corner  of  the  room  listening  to  this 
discussion,  which  would  determine  the  fate  of 
her  daughter.  There  were  elements  of  hero- 
ism in  her  composition  as  \\ell,  for  she  gave 
vent  to  no  outcry,  she  broke  into  no  wild  and 
passionate  entreaties.  She  sat  as  still  and  as 
rigid  as  the  mountain  range,  her  white  face 
stony  with  horror  and  grief,  her  heart  like  lead 
in  her  breast,  listening  to  the  verdict  of  these 
brave,  gallant,  heroic  men. 

When  all  had  spoken,  Compton,  with  one 
pitying  glance  at  his  wife,  confirmed  the  view 
of  the  majority. 

"Gentlemen,  you  have  decided  rightly,"  he 
said.  "To  attempt,  with  our  force,  to  ride 
through  those  Indians  would  be  madness. 
There  are  women  and  other  children  here.  God 
bless  them— our  first  duty  is  to  them.  The 
post  must  be  defended  at  all  hazards,  we  can't 
spare  a  man." 
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"Let  me  go  alo^e,  sir,"  pleaded  Hadden. 
"I  can't  stand  it  to  sec  your  wife  " 

The  lieutenant  choked  up  and  could  not 
finish.   The  colonel  shook  his  head. 

**You  are  too  good  an  officer  to  be  thrown 
away,  Iladden,  and  you  don't  know  this  In- 
dian game.  If  Marnette  were  here  now — by 
the  way,  where  is  Marnette,  Captain  Cal- 
moref " 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Calmore  in  great  sur- 
prise, "didn't  he  come  in  with  us?" 

"I  didn't  see  him,"  answered  Compton. 
"Did  any  of  you  gentlemen?" 

"I  was  the  last  man  in  the  gate,"  said  Dex- 
ter. "I  saw  every  one  in  ahead  of  me,  and  I 
am  certain  tliat  Marnette  was  not  there." 

Calmore  struck  his  hand  on  the  table.  "I 
wouldn't  have  had  anything  happen  to  him  for 
the  world,"  he  exclaimed.  "We  had  a  run- 
ning fight  for  two  days,  and  I  don't  hesitate 
to  say  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  skill  and 
resourcefulness  we  should  have  been  wiped 
out." 

"How  on  earth  was  he  left  behind!  That 
old  trapper  has  served  both  me  and  mine  in 
days  gone  by,"  returned  the  colonel  feel- 
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ingly,  "and  I  value  and  estoom  Iiim  more  than 
any  of  you  can.  Don't  tako  any  blamo  to  your- 
self, Captain  Calmore.  In  a  running  figlit  like 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  watch 
every  man,  besides  I  have  confidence  that  if 
he  did  not  come  in  it  was  because  he  wanted 
to  stay  out.  Gentlemen,  his  absence  gives  me 
a  ray  of  hope." 

"Oh,"  cried  Mrs.  Compton,  "do  you 
think  " 

"I  don't  tliink  anything,  my  dear,  I  only 
hopo,  a  little." 

'•Mrs.  Compton,"  said  Captain  Dexter, 
"with  the  ooloiiers  permission,  you  surely 
know  how  v/e  feel?  There  isn't  a  one  of  ns 
who  wouldn't  try  anything  to  get  the  baby 
back." 

"I  know,"  faltered  :\rrs.  Compton,  "that 
you  are  as  brave  and  devoted  a  set  of  officers 
and  men  as  any  on  earth.  '  know  as  well  as 
you  that  nothing  c.-r.  >e  do.  i  •  >  ■  r  my  baby  now. 
Her  fate  is  in  the  Iiands  .J." 

"Yes,"  returned  Calmore,  a  veteran  of 
many  a  hard  campaign  and  desperate  fight, 
"I  knovi  h«se  Indians  well ;  there  is  more  than 
a  chanc      think,  that  they  won't  do  her  any 
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harm;  being  a  baby  tlioy  uiay  adopt  her  into 
their  tribe.  Of  course  if  she  were  older  " 

**My  judgment  agrees  with  that  of  Captain 
Calmore, ' '  said  Dexter.  '  *  I  don 't  consider  the 
case  as  absolutely  desperate." 

"I  pray  not,"  returned  the  woman.  "But 
whether  it  be  or  not,  we  can  do  nothing." 

"Certainly  nothing  now,"  said  Emmett, 

another  troop  commander,  "but  by    if 

we  can  get  the  rogiinont  together  we'll  ride 
throngli  the  whole  Cheyenne  tribe,  sword  in 
hand,  and  rescnc  her  or  " 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Compton,  "I  have  been 
proud  of  my  eomniand,  never  more  proud  than 
at  this  moment  of  hereavement.  Now  we  must 
counsel  together  about  the  defence  of  the  post. 
It  may  be  that  they  won't  attack  us.  They 
have  shown  extraordinary  boldness  in  ap- 
proaching so  far  and  I  fear  it  may  have  gone 
hard  with  the  troops  at  the  front,  else  how 
could  they  be  here  in  such  force,  so  many  miles 
in  their  rear?" 

At  that  moment  the  door  opening  on  the 
porch  was  thrown  open,  an  orderly  from  the 
guard  api)eared  in  the  entrance. 

"The  officer  of  the  guard  directs  me  to  re- 
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{lort  to  the  fouHuaiiding  ollieor,"  lie  said,  sn- 
lutin^r,  "tlint  a  flai?  of  ti'ice  from  the  Indians 
is  outside  in  llie  meadow,  sir." 

It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  this  savage 
warfare,  that  the  white  men  were  bound  to 
respect  the  conventions  and  habits  of  civiliza- 
tion. A  flag  of  truce  must  be  received,  al- 
though the  Indians  themselves  would  not  have 
paid  the  least  attention  to  a  similar  advance 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers. 

"Come,  gentlemen,  all,"  said  Compton, 
rising  and  buckling  his  sword  around  him,  "we 
have  no  secrets,  and  we'll  see  wh**"  they 
want." 

Followed  by  !he  other  olficers  the  colonel 
repaired  to  the  Tiinin  jrate.  Old  Serjeant 
Sehmidt  reported  that  three  Indians  had  rid- 
den up,  one  of  them  carryinj:?  a  dirty  white 
rag  on  the  end  of  a  lance,  and  they  had  been 
halted  by  command  some  thirty  yards  away 
from  the  gate.  By  the  volonel's  direction  the 
wicket  by  the  side  of  the  main  gate  was  opened, 
and  Compton,  attended  by  Calmore  and  Had- 
den,  stepped  out,  the  other  oflScers  mounting 
to  the  tower  by  the  officer  of  the  guard.  The 
three  Indians  sat  their  horses  impassive  as 
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statues,  Comptoii,  revolver  in  band,  stepped 
forward  a  lew  paces  and  said: 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"Me  got  letter,"  said  the  leading  Indian,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Cheyenne  manhood 
with  a  gorgeous  war  bonnet  on  lis  head. 

"Give  it  here,"  said  the  colonel. 

"You  no  fire!" 

"No." 

It  was  a  tribute  to  the  honor  of  the  white 
man  that  the  Indian  recognized  that  no  further 

assurance  was  necessary.  He  kicked  his  pony 
in  the  ribs  and  spoke  a  word,  the  animal 
slowly  trotted  over  to  the  tliree  dismounted 
officers.  Calniore  and  Hadden  kept  him  well 
covered  with  their  revolvers.  The  Indian  rode 
up  with  utmost  unconcern  and  halted  within 
reaching  distance  of  Compton.  He  handed 
him  a  dirty,  greasy  scrap  of  paper.  It  read 
this  way : 

"Dull  Knife  got  big  white  chief's  pappoose, 
he  give  back,  you  give  fort.  You  no  give  fort, 
he  kill  baby." 

The  writing— that  of  some  half-breed— was 
as  ignorant  as  the  paper  was  dirty,  but  the 
purport  of  the  message  was  unequivocal  and 
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Dot  to  be  misunderstood.  The  Indians  offered 
to  exchange  the  baby  for  the  post.  The  prop- 
osition could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment, 
of  course,  and  the  colonel  did  not  even  hesi- 
tate. 

"No,"  answered  Compton  promptly. 
**You  no  give?"  queried  the  Indian. 

Compton  sliook  his  head. 

"Look,"  said  the  (.'hiof,  turning  in  his  sad- 
dle and  pointing  back  to  the  hill  on  which  the 
warriors  were  clustored.  As  he  spoke,  as  if  in 
obedience  to  the  jresture  he  made,  a  gigantic 
Indian  separat(M]  liimself  from  the  bahmce  and 
raced  down  the  slope;  he  stopped  just  out  of 
rifle  shot  and  held  the  baby  up  in  his  hand, 
with  the  other  he  brandished  a  knife  whose 
bright  blade  reflected  the  afternoon  sunlight. 

"I  will  not  give  up  the  fort  to  anybody," 
said  Compton  sternly,  "but  I  charge  you  to 
tell  Dull  Knife  that  if  he  hurts  one  hair  of 
that  baby's  head,  as  there  is  a  God  above  me 
I  will  make  the  Cheyenne  tribe  pay  with  a  life 
for  every  drop  of  blood  that's  shed.  And 
when  T  capture  him  I'll  hang  him  for  murder. 
He  knows  what  this  recciment  can  do.  Bid  him 
remember  Big  Meadows  five  years  ago." 
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How  iimch  of  this  the  chief  nnderstood  could 
not  be  known,  for  it  was  Calmore  who  asked : 

"Is  it  Dull  Knife's  band,  the  same  that  we 
defeated  in  the  canyon  when  Marion  was 
bornt" 

**Ye8." 

"Is  he  proposing  that  we  give  up  the  post 
for  the  child!" 

"Yes,"  answered  Comptoii. 

The  chief  grunted,  pointed  from  the  child 
to  the  stockade  as  if  for  the  illumination  of 
Calmore. 

"x\nd  I  have  told  him  that  we  cannot  en- 
tertain the  prv^position." 

"God,  but  it's  hard,"  said  Calmore  grimly. 

Iladden  could  no  longer  control  himself  He 
stepped  closer  to  the  chief  and  shoved  his  re- 
volver at  the  man's  head. 

"You  murderous  dog,"  he  said  furiously, 
"I  don't  know  what  stops  me  from  pulling  the 
trigger." 

"Bespect  the  flag,  Mr.  Hadden,"  cried 
Compton.  "Get  back,"  he  flung  out  his  arm 
toward  the  chief,  "and  give  them  my  message. 
We  won't  give  up  the  fort,  and  if  you  hurt 
the  child  you'll  pay." 
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"White  chief  big  fool/'  said  the  Indian, 
tnnung  his  back  on  the  group  and  trotting 
away  to  his  comrades. 

"Won't  you  let  mc  plug  him,  Colonel?" 
cried  Hadden,  nervously  fingering  his  re- 
volver. 

"It  can't  be,"  said  the  colonel.  "Come, 

gpntlomon." 

In  a  few  niomonts  they  wore  in  the  fort 
again.  A  frw  words  put  tlio  otTn'frs  in  ]>osses- 
sioi)  of  the  proposition  which  the  colonel  had 
so  unhesitatingly  rejected.  Some  of  the  men 
heard  it,  too,  and  at  once  cominunicated  it 
to  the  others.  The  little  fort  was  a  seething 
mass  of  passion.  Dispositions  to  repel  the  ex- 
pected rdiac'k  i:c:A  to  hold  the  i)osition  wore 
quickly  made.  The  number  of  the  Indians 
seemed  to  be  increasing.  It  was  the  heaviest 
war  party  that  the  Cheyennes  had  ever  sent 
afield.  Experienced  men  estimated  that  there 
were  at  least  a  thousanci  warriors  there.  They 
were  evidently  making  camp,  for  they  made 
no  move  to  attack  the  post;  on  the  contrary, 
as  night  approached,  fires  were  kindled  here 
and  there  on  the  hills  and  other  preparations 
made  for  the  passing  of  night. 
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vVlif'llicr  llicy  would  t'vcutiially  attack  th«' 
l)Ost  or  tiot,  no  one  coiiid  say,  hut  C'  lnptoti 
did  not  ( \|n'ct  any  fiouhlf  duiiiiu'  tln'  ni^'lit, 
altliougli  till'  nuaids  were  wariU'd  not  to  ri'lax 
their  vigihauc  and  watclil'ulDess  ou  that  ac- 
count. 

After  seeing  everytliiug  in  readiness,  the 
colonel  summoned  Calmore  and  Dexter,  the 
two  officers  upon  whom  he  placed  most  re- 
liance, to  his  quarters  once  more.  Again  it 
had  been  impossible  to  keep  secret  the  Indian 
offer  of  exchange  and  Mrs.  Compton  was 
awaro  of  it.  Slio  would  not  have  been  a 
mother  if  her  licait  had  not  yoarnod  toward 
acceptance,  but,  like  her  husband,  she  knew 
tliat  was  iniiiossible.  She  was  a  soldier's  wife 
and  she  schooled  herself  to  take  up  again  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  which,  though  they 
sometimes  are  frigiitfully  hard,  yet  after  all 
frequently  save  the  breakini?  mind. 

Supper  was  ou  the  table  when  the  colonel 
and  the  two  officers  entered  the  room,  and  Mrs. 
Compton  bade  them  partake  of  what  she  had 
provided. 

"I  have  had  to  get  it  myself,  John," 
she  apologized,  wearily  and  heart-brokenly. 
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"Molly  is  in  a  state  of  absolute  and  utter  col- 
lapse, poor  girl,  not  only  over  the  baby"— she 
bit  her  lips  and  fought  down  the  <'hoking  sen- 
sation in  her  throat— >' but  because  it  was  her 
foolish  fliriing  with  .Meagher  that  caused  liini 
to  neglect  his  duty  and  made  them  both  for- 
get the  baby,  who  evidently  slipped  tlirough 
the  wicket  gate  unnoticed.  It  was  ajar  at  the 
time,  so  far  as  I  can  learn." 

''Meagher  deserves  all  that  is  coming  to 
him,"  said  Calmore,  a  grim  old  bachelor,  who 
had  little  sympathy  for  woman's  wiles  appar- 
ently. 

Yes,  but  all  the  same,  I  am  sorry  for  him," 
returned  Dexter.  "He  was  one  of  the  best 
troopers  in  the  regiment." 

"And  we  can  never  forget  wlmt  he  did  when 
Marion  was  born,"  said  Mrs.  Tompton. 

"That  does  not  e.\euso  him  for  his  con- 
duct," returned  the  colonel. 

"Molly  says  it  is  all  her  fault,"  urged  the 
wife. 

"But  Meaglier  will  have  to  take  the  punish- 
ment just  the  .<ame,"  returned  Compton. 
dereliction  of  duty  being  the  one  thing  he 
could  not  pardon. 
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"Molly  says  tlicy  will  shoot  liim,  but  that  is 
not  possible,  is  it?"  asked  ]\Irs.  Compton. 

"It  is  more  than  possible,"  returned  her 
husband  briefly.  "Desertion  of  his  post  in 
time  of  war." 

"But  this  isn't  war  exactly,"  pleaded  the 
woman. 

"Is  it  not?"  returned  the  colonel.  "You 
will  see  before  we  get  through  with  that  crowd 
yonder. ' ' 

"And  is  he  likely  to  be  shot?" 

"He  ought  to  be,"  returned  Dexter  bitterly, 
"if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  old  law — a 
life  for  a  life.  That  little  baby  is  worth  a 
thousand  soldiers  who  desci-t  their  posts." 

"Poor  ^Meaclu'r,"  said  the  woman  gently, 
choking  back  her  tears.  "It  must  be  awfully 
hard  on  him,  and  he  was  so  fond  of  Marion." 

"Yes,"  repeated  the  colonel,  "but  that 
doesn't  .Kcuse  him." 

"It  will  kill  Molly,"  pleaded  his  wife. 

There  was  a  tap  on  the  door  again.  The 
orderly,  being  bidden,  entered  once  more. 

"The  officer  of  the  guard  says  that  the  pris- 
oner, Trooper  Meagher,  would  like  to  speak 
with  the  commanding  oflScer." 
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"My  compliments  to  Mr.  Dalton,"  returned 
Compton,  ''and  tell  him  to  send  the  prisoner 
to  my  quarters  at  once." 

"I  wonder  what  ho  wants,"  said  Calmore, 
as  the  orderly  departed. 

"Wants  to  beg  off,  I  suppose,"  returned 
Dexter. 

"No,  I  hardly  think  so,"  said  the  colonel. 
"He  isn't  the  kind  that  will  refuse  to  face 
the  music  and  take  his  medicine." 


XV 


IN  WHICH  TROOPER  MEAGHER 
DESERTS  TO  THE  ENEMY! 

IN  a  few  moments  Meagher  attended  by  a 
corporal's  guard  was  marched  into  the 
colonel's  room.  His  guards  released  him 
and  stepped  back,  the  colonel  motioned  them 
to  remain  in  the  room. 
**Well,"  he  said  sternly. 
Meagher  moistened  liis  lips  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  mako  no  sound. 

"Speak  out,"  said  the  colonel.  "What  do 
you  want?" 

"If  the  colonel  plaises,"  Meagher  at  last 

gasped  out,  "I  "  he  found  great  difficulty 

in  continuing. 

"You  have  not  come  to  beg  for  mercy,  have 
you?" 

"No,"  returned  the  trooper,  a  little  color 
coming  to  his  face.  "I  acknowledge  me  fault, 
Bor,  an'  'tis  all  mine.  You  won't  do  anything 
to  Molly,  sor?" 
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"What  can  I  do?  She  is  a  woman  and  " 

"It  was  me  that  tempted  her,  sor.  I  clane 

forgot  meself  " 

"There  is  no  justification  in  that." 

"1  know  it,  sor,  I  know  what  I've  done  an' 
^•bat  I  desarve.  I  know  what  the  court  mar- 
tial will  award  me,  I've  got  nothing  to  say 
ag'in'  the  justice  of  it.  I'm  ready  to  take  me 
punishment  like  a  man.  T  failed  in  me  juty, 
sor,  hut  Die  eolonel  ..ows  I 'm  no  coward,  an' 
Captain  lalmore  knows  it  too,  sor." 

''Yes,"  said  CaJmore,  thus  appealed  to,  "I 
know  it." 

"You  didn't  eonie  Iiere  to  tell  us  that,  I 
take  it,"  said  the  colonel.  'M  know  what 
you've  done  for  us  in  the  past.  You've  heen  a 
brave  soldier,  but  that  can't  save  you  now 
and  " 

"I  am  comin'  to  it,  sor.  Next  to  Molly," 
said  Trooper  Danny,  ''I  loved  that  babby  of 
yours,  which  I  was  there  when  she  was  born, 
an'  before  I'm  punished  for  me  fault  I'd  like 
to  i;it  her  away  from  the  red  devils  yonder, 
if  she's  alivo. " 

"Yes,  we'd  all  like  to  do  that,"  said  Cal- 
more  coldly. 
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"Well,  sor,  I  want  to  tliiy  it,  if  the  colonel 
jjluises." 

' '  Ti  y  it ! "  exclaimed  the  l  olouel.  * '  Are  you 
mad.'" 

"Ob,  listen  to  him,"  interposed  Mrs,  Comp- 
ton,  who  had  hear<],  in  silence,  all  that  had 
transpired.  "He  may  be  able  to  do  something 
for  her." 

"Have  you  a  plan?" 

"I  have,  sor." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  'Tis  to  escape  this  night  an'  pretend  to 
Dull  Knife  an'  his  men  that  I'm  a  desarter, 
an'  by  that  means  to  git  into  their  camp  an' 
then  to  take  a  chance  at  stealin'  away  with 
the  young  missy." 

"Xinety-iiino  eliniices  to  a  hundred  you'd 
get  sliot  before  you  could  have  speech  with 
Dull  KnilV." 

"Yps,  no  doubt,  sor,  but  IM  be  glad  to  take 
the  wan  chance  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  if  the 
colonel  would  let  me.  The  court  will  prob- 
ably condemn  me  to  death  anyway,"  pleaded 
Meagher,  "an'  why  not  lave  me  thry  to  be  av 
use  before  I  die;  besides,  sor,  if  I  were  kilt 
that  way,  it  would  save  the  record  of  the  ould 
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regimc'ut,  wliich  has  uever  had  a  case  like 
minft  before." 

The  door  from  the  diniii<>'  niom  \v;is  thrown 
suddenly  open.  Molly  burst  iuto  the  room  aud 
threw  herself  at  the  colonel's  feet.  She  had 
been  listening,  small  blame  to  her,  and  had 
heard  everything. 

'•For  the  love  of  hiven,"  she  cried,  •* don't 
lave  him  do  it." 

"And  would  you  rather  have  him  shot  as  a 
criminal  by  his  cornrados  than  take  that  kind 
of  a  chance?"  asked  the  colonel  coldly,  for  he 
had  not  much  sympathy  for  Molly  after  her 
folly. 

"I  don't  want  him  shot  at  all,  at  all,  for  I 
love  him,  an'  I  don't  care  who  knows  it," 
Molly  cried  hohUy  before  them  all. 

"Molly,  is  it  the  truth  you're  savin'?" 
asked  Meagher,  who  could  not  keep  the  joy  in 
his  heart  at  that  wild  confession  out  of  his 
face  and  voice. 

*'By  all  the  saints  it  is,"  returned  the 
woman.  "I  treated  you  shamefully— 'tis  my 
fault." 

"Indeed  'tis  not,"  protested  Danny 
Meagher  earnestly.    "Does  the  colonel  be- 
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lave  nic?  I  m  as  good  as  a  dead  man,  I 
wouldn't  lie  to  him  now." 

*'I  don't  believe  you  would,"  Compton  ad- 
mitted. 

"An'  I  swear  I  don't  want  to  pretend  to 
desart  to  save  me  life.  I  want  to  save  the 
child,  an'  I  give  the  colonel  an'  the  other  offi- 
cers present  me  word  av  honor  that  I'll  como 
back  if  I  live,  whether  I  save  the  child  or  not, 
an'  surrender  mesolf  a  prisoner  for  trial. 
'Tis  only  the  word  of  a  throopor,  sor." 

"The  honor  of  a  private  soldier  of  the 
American  Army  shonld  be  as  dear  to  liira  as 
that  of  any  officer,"  returned  Compton 
gravely. 

"And  it  is,  sor,  thank  your  honor  for  them 
words,"  exclaimed  Meagher. 

"Oh,  Danny,  Danny,"  wailed  the  woman, 
"don't  go!" 

"  'Tis  only  the  colonel's  permission  I  am 
waitin'  for,  Molly  darlin',"  returned  the 
man. 

"What  do  you  think,  Calmore?"  asked 
Compton. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  a  chance  in  the 
world,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I'd  rather 
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have  him  sliot  by  tlio  T-dians  than  do  it  our- 
solvos,  and  it  would  in  a  way  save  the  regi- 
tncntai  ivcoid  if  ho  oould  escape.  We  have 
liad  proofs  of  Meagher's  courage  and  address, 

you  know." 

"I  i\i:vcv  with  ("aptnin  (\-ilmore,"  said  Dex- 
tor  in  answer  lo  an  intorroirativo  look  from 
the  cohmc!.  '>I  Ix  licvo  that  Afoa-her  moans 
what  he  says,  and  tli..v.'  is  a  baio  chaneo  thac 
he  can  bring  it  off.  I  am  in  favor  of  letting 
him  escape." 

"Let  him  go,  John,"  whisporcd  ^\r<^.  Comp- 
ton,  although  no  one  had  askod  hor  opinion, 
which,  nevertheless,  had  more  weight  than  any 
other  with  her  husband.  "Perhaps  he  may 
bring  my  baby  back." 

"I'll  bring  that  baby  back  to  you,  ma'am, 
or  I'll  iVw  tlio  death  av  a  desarter,  if  the  colonel 
Avill  only  lavo  me  -o,"  said  Meagher. 

Tlio  rolonol  relapsed  into  a  brown  study. 
'^Mea-her,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  am  inclined 
to  aeeede  to  your  request." 

"Iliven  ])]p>  ;  you,  sor,"  answered  Meagher, 
his  face  liidiioniiiir. 

"You  give  me  your  word  of  honor  that,  suc- 
cessful or  not,  you  will  surrender  yourself  for 
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trial  again  when  opportunity  arises  and  if 
you  live,  of  course?" 

'•Me  word  av  honor,  sor,  so  help  mr  God, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  an'  all  the  saints." 

"I  take  it,"  answered  Compton  briefly. 
"Now  as  to  tlie  details." 

"The  Tiioon  will  be  uj)  in  an  lionr,  sor,"  ro- 
turned  Mea<;lier.  "I've  tlioimlit  it  all  out.  I 
can  git  over  the  wall  of  the  ecu-ral,  slink  along 
the  stoekade  till  I  reaeh  the  uuadow  an'  then 
make  a  dash  for  it.  The  men  on  guard  will  lire 
at  ine,  the  more  av  them  the  merrier,  an'  if  I 
could  git  hit  an'  slightly  wounded  so  as  not  to 
knock  me  out,  it  would  be  better,  it  would 
make  them  Injuns  belave  then  that  I  was 
honest." 

Molly  McNeil  completely  gave  way  at  this. 
She  lay  on  the  floor  moaning  feebly. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  colonel  sharply  to  his 
wife,  "if  that  woman  doesn't  stop  whimper- 
ing I  will  have  her  taken  out.  Very  well, 
Meagher,  it  sliall  be  as  you  say.  Corporal, 
you  liave  heard  all  that  passed?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  corporal  of  the 
guard. 

"And  you,  too,  men?" 
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"Vos,  sir,"  answered  the  squad,  which  had 
fetched  I  ho  prisoner. 

"T;ikc  \h>'  prisonor  nway,  nnd  sond  Mr. 
Daltoii.  tlio  oiricor  of  the  guard,  uud  Sergeant 
Schmidt  to  nu'." 

"Tlijirik  yon,  sor,  an'  (Jo,]  W.cs^  you,"  rriod 
Meagher.  "  I  •]!  ,h)  nic  best  to  show  iriosolf  a 
man  an'  to  bring  you  \y,wk  llie  baby,  ma'am, 
that  I  lost,  bad  cess  to  me." 
"Oh,  Danny,  Dauny,"  wailed  Molly. 
Meagher  hesitated,  made  a  step  in  the 
maid's  direction,  but  at  a  gesture  from  the 
colonel  he  cheeked  himself  and  started  to 
follow  his  guards. 

"Corpora],"  said  the  colonel,  looking  at  the 
frantic  but  beseeching  maid,  "just  let  the 
prisoner  step  into  the  dining-room  alone  a 
moment.   No,  he  won't  run  away  now." 

It  was  (]uile  evident  wliat  the  colonel  gave 
the  soldier  that  permission  for  and  Molly 
struggled  to  lier  feet,  followed  after  him,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  lier.  The  colonel's 
wife  looked  at  him  gratefully  because  of  his 
thoughtful  kindness. 

"Mr.  Dalton,"  said  the  colonel,  as  the  offi- 
cer of  the  guard  accompanied  by  Sergeant 
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Schmidt  entered  the  room,  "I  have  decided  to 
allow  the  prisoner,  Meagher,  to  escape.  He 
intends  to  desert  to  the  Indians  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  be  received  by  them,  and  find  an 
opportunity  to  steal  away  my  little  daughter." 

"Very  ^ood,  sir,"  returned  Dalion,  sur- 
prised indeed,  but  too  good  an  officer  to  show 
any  emotion. 

"\ou  are  to  lot  him  yet  over  iho  corral 
wall  near  the  stockade,  lie  is  to  slinic  nloni? 
the  stockade  until  he  pc.fs  l.o  the  mead  av  and 
then  make  a  dash  lor  it,  the  v'uanl  is  to  dis- 
cover him  and  oih'U  tire  upon  him  until  he 
gets  out  of  ranjxe.  Care  must  he  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  hit  hiin,  and  tli(.'  firing  nnist  nut  he 
overdone.  Let  it  bo  just  what  would  occur 
if  a  prisoner  were  escaping.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

** Schmidt,  you,  too,  comprehend?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Very  well,  we  must  have  no  hitch  about 
the  attempt;  it's  a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  seems 

to  be  our  only  chance." 
"1  will  attend  to  it,  sir." 
"Very  good,  you  can  go." 
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The  colonel  himself  now  stepped  to  tii.-  doo. 
of  the  dining-room  and  called  Meagher.  Tho 
trooper  tore  himself  away  from  Molly's  anns 
and,  without  trusting  himself  for  a  backward 
look,  followed  the  colonel.  It  was  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton  who  went  to  th.-  poor  fainting  foolish 
woDKHi.  who  had  got  them  all  into  such  awful 

trouhh'. 

The  cs.-np,.  vv,.,s  MTe.  tod  just  as  it  had  been 
planned.     The  troopers  on  gnnrd  had  re- 
ceived 1  heir  orders.    As  soon  as  the  form  of 
the  privat,.  was  visihh-  in  the  ,ne,,dow  in  the 
moonhght,  they  opened  lire.    Mea.^her  phavc.J 
his  part  to  perfection,  zigza-giiiir  as  he  ran 
with  furious  speed  toward  th(.  In.lians.  Tlie 
carbine  fire  from  the  stockade  uas  tremen- 
dous; it  filled  the  whole  valley  with  noi.e 
and  awoke  the  Indians  to  instant  attention.' 
There  was  quick  mounting  of  ponies  and  rid- 
ing  to  the  front.  The  moonlight  made  things 
plainly  visible  and  the  Indians  soon  realized 
that  some  one  was  running  away  from  the  fort. 

Afoagher  of  course  was  not  hit,  and  m  a 
short  time  he  was  out  of  range.  He  kept 
on  rnnning.  however,  while  Compton  and  Dex- 
ter  and  Calmore  watched  him  eagerly  from  the 
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watch  tower.  Just  before  he  reached  the  fore- 
most of  the  Indiana  something  happened  that 
was  Mof     the  program.  Prom  the  woods  off  to 

f  .  ntrlit  i•:■r^,^"  a  sii<ld»'n  flash  of  light  followed 
(ir.'S('nt!\  liy  tlic  sharper  cnush  of  a  heavy 
nil.-.  At  t'.e  iw  lime  Meagher  pitched  for- 
v  ;i!'i  ami  i'ell  proin  the  iivns^.  He  was  im- 
rneiiiafeiv  -^urr.iiuiflfMl  hy  Indians  and  they 
(,'oul(l  not  sf'(  wli'it  '  irthev  liecarne  of  him, 
"He's  kilieij"  '  (  xcl.iin^ed  Conipton  in  groat 
-ly.    "Wiio  iiave  fired  that  shot! 

Our  last  hope  is  gone." 

The  three  oflleers  stood  gloomily  watehing. 
They  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  a  figure 
hauled  from  the  ground  and  laid  across  one  of 
the  horses,  after  which  the  Indians  turned  back 
to  the  hills.  They  were  just  turning  to  de- 
scend the  tower  when  a  man  broke  out  of  the 
woods  and  hailed  the  fort. 

"Don't  shoot,"  cried  a  voice  they  all  recog- 
nized.   "It's  Marnctte." 

The  colonel  in  an  instant  pi  nnufed  down  the 
stairs  to  the  wicket  gate  and  met  the  old 
scout. 

"Wall,  rolonel,"  said  Marnette  cheerfully, 
"I  plugged  that  deserter  all  right." 
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"Oh,  Marnette,"  said  Compton  gravely, 
"I  am  afraid  you  have  spoiled  our  only 
chance." 

"How's  that?"  asked  the  scout  quickly  as 
he  entered  the  post. 

"That  was  Danny  Meagher.  It  was  all  a 
scheme  bttwccn  us,  he  was  to  pretend  to  de- 
sert so  as  to  i>:('t  a  chance  to  rescue  my  baby." 

"Is  tliat  Mrs.  Compton 's  babby  I  seed  with 
the  Indians?" 

"Yes,"  answered  (he  colonel. 

"I'm  mighty  sorry  I  drawcd  a  bead  on  him. 
I  seen  him  break  away  an'  I  heard  all  the 
shootin'  an'  I  naclnir'ly  thought  you  wanted 
to  git  him.  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  the 
world.  How  did  tliey  ever  git  ahold  of  her?" 

"You  are  not  to  blame  and  it  cannot  be 
helped,"  answered  Compton,  after  briefly  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances.  "It  almost  seems 
as  if  every  sort  of  luck  were  against  us." 

"Tain't  so  bad  as  that,"  answered  Mar- 
nette gravely,  yet  with  a  certain  reassuring 
cheerfulness  and  confidence.  "I  know  them 
Injuns  well,  I  think  there  ain't  no  one  in  this 
country  that  knows  'em  better;  they  won't  3o 
no  hurt  to  the  babby,  they'll  likely  adopt  her 
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into  the  tribe,  thinkin'  to  save  lier  for  some 
cliief's  squaw  when  she  .throws  up,  colonel. 
But  we'll  git  her  long  afore  tliat.  I  didn't 
come  in  with  Cap'n  Calraore  this  aftcMiioon, 
because  1  wanted  to  find  out  something  about 
'em.  It  is  Dull  Knife  hisself.  There's  nigh 
onto  a  thousand  of  'em.  They  seemed  to  have 
outgeneraled  Crook  an'  Miles  an'  all  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers,  there  ain't  been  a  battle  so  far 
as  I  can  find  out,  but  they  left  Crazy  Horse 
and  made  a  quick  dash  here,  hopin*  to  find  you 
off  your  gnard  at  the  post  and  seize  it  an' 
then  make  a  quick  gitaway." 

"Dull  Knife  sent  me  a  letter  written  by  some 
half-breed,  offering  to  exchange  tlie  baby  for 
the  post,  and  saying  they  would  kill  her  if  I 
didn't  accede  to  his  demand." 

"It's  jest  a  blutr,  cohniel,"  said  Marnette. 
"Now,  with  your  permission, — I  had  to  turn 
my  pony  loose  in  the  woods  yonder — after  I 
git  a  little  rest  an'  somotliin'  to  oat  an'  drink, 
I'm  goin'  to  git  some  young  soklier  here  to 
go  with  me  an'  git  away  south  an'  east  until 
I  strike  a  telegraph  station  an*  git  help  for 
you,  unless  you've  got  a  better  plan,  for 
they're  goin'  to  attack  you  in  the  morning." 
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"Let  me  go  with  him,  sir,"  said  Hadden. 
"Well,    Mr.    Hadden,"    said  Marnette, 
shrewdly  sizing  up  the  young  officer,  with 
whom  lie  had  maintained  an  acquaintance, 
since  the  day  he  met  Mm  first  at  the  Big 
Meadows,  "if  the  colonel  sez  so,  I'd  about  as 
soon  have  you  for  trail  mate  an'  fightin'  mate 
as  anybody  in  this  yere  post." 
"Thank  you,  ]\rarnette,"  said  Hadden, 
"Take  Hadden  if  you  wish,"  said  Compton, 
"although  he  is  one  of  my  best  officers  and  I 
can  hardly  spare  liim." 

"We'll  be  back  afore  the  fightin'  is  over," 
said  Marnette. 

"And  now,  if  you  will  go  over  to  my  quar- 
ters you  vnW  find  something  to  eat  there." 

"And  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  hearten  up 
Mrs.  Compton,"  answered  the  old  scout. 
"Why,  I  love  that  babby  as  if  'twas  my  own; 
I  was  there  when  your  lady  homed  her  an' 
I'm  goin'  to  be  here  when  she  is  brung  back  to 
her  mother." 


XVI 


IN  WHICH  THE  OLD  REGIMENT 
MARCHES  AWAY  TO  HUNT 
FOR  THE  BABY 

MARNETTE  and  Hadden  got  away 
safely  that  rii,c;ht.  As  ^Nfarnctto  had 
aiilieipatod,  the  Indians  attacked  tlie 
])()st  early  the  next  morning.  Short  of  an 
escalade  they  tried  every  other  possible  way 
to  capture  it,  managing  even  to  set  fire  to  it, 
but  their  efforts  availed  them  nothing.  The 
soldiers  easily  drove  them  back,  killing  many 
of  them.  They  had  not  a  chance  on  earth  to 
succeed  with  the  tactics  they  employed,  and 
as  water  and  provisions  abounded  in  the 
stockade,  the  garrison  suffered  no  special 
hardship;  in  short,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
loss  of  the  baby  the  whole  affair  would  have 
been  rather  enjoyable  than  otherwise  for  the 
soldiers. 

That  fact,  however,  preyed  on  the  whole  gar- 
rison.   There  never  was  a  body  of  soldiers 
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who  longed  more  earnestly  to  go  ont  in  tlio 
open  and  .grapple  with  their  red  besie-ers  than 
they.   The  Indians  wanted  that,  too,  their 
overwhelming  numbers,  Iheir  knowledge  of 
the  rou-b,  Ijroken,  mountainous  country,  so 
well  suited  for  ambush  and  surprise,  so  easily 
defensible,  ecsnriiiir  1  lu-m  an  easy  victory  over 
so  smnll  a  fuir,..   They  could  cut  it  to  pieces. 
Therofoiv  lo  cntico  the  troops  away  from  the 
post  was  what  lii..  Indinns  most  particularly 
desired,  tliey  would  have  made  rainoomeat  of 
the  soldiers  if  (hey  ronlil  have  got  them  in  the 
open,  for  they  were  l)etter  armed  and  prac- 
tically as  well  moiinled  as  the  troopers.  The 
cavalry  horse  was  no  better  for  service  pur- 
poses in  that  country  than  tlio  Indian  pony, 
and  the  Cheyennes  possessed  a  largo  number 
of  remounts,  which  the  soldiers  di'^  not  have. 

Again,  the  Winchester  repeating  rifle  with 
which  the  braves  were  all  armed  was  a  more 
serviceable  weapon  than  the  cavalry  carbine. 
Furthermore,  the  hills  would  have  afforded 
abundant  cover  for  the  Indians  and  the  small 
force  of  soldiers  would  have  been  caught  in 
the  defiles  and  exterminated.  Dull  Knife  was 
one  of  Crazy  Horse's  best  lieutenants,  and  in 
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many  a  campaign  had  shown  his  stratcsT}'  and 
tactics.  On  that  score  ho  was  a  worthy 
antagonist  for  the  very  best  commanders  in 
the  Army. 

The  Indians,  who  had  not  yet  killed  the 
baby,  used  her  to  irritate  the  soldiers.  They 
displayed  her  just  out  of  range  where  she 
could  easily  be  seen  by  the  garrison:  some- 
times they  struck  her,  or  appeared  otherwise 
to  maltreat  her.  Those  were  the  things 
hardest  to  bear. 

Marion  Corapton  witnessed  these  evidences 
of  savage  barbarity,  for  tlie  soldiers  could  not 
keep  the  wretched,  heart-broken  mother  away 
from  iho  tower  short  of  taking  her  thence  by 
force.  Her  feelings  were  hairowing  to  a  de- 
gree, yet  she  got  a  certain  kiu(1  of  satisfaction 
from  the  evidence  that  tlie  child  was  still  alive. 

After  four  days  of  this  desultory  siege, 
Mamette  crept  into  the  fort  one  night  and 
brought  the  welcome  news  tliat  Colonel  Hunt- 
ley, from  the  nearest  post  to  the  east,  was 
coming  up  with  a  battalion  of  infantry  and 
two  troops  of  cavalry.  The  foot  soldiers  had 
been  loaded  into  wagons  and  they  were  com- 
ing ahnost  as  fast  as  the  mounted  men. 
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Marnette  transmitted  to  Colonel  Compton 
a  plan  of  attack  formed  by  Colonel  Huntley, 
by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  garrison 
of  the  fort,  on  a  given  signal,  should  make  a 
demonstration  in  force,  by  a  sortie,  while  he 
fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Indians.  But  the  In- 
dians were  better  served  !)>•  thoir  scouting 
parties  tlian  were  the  soldiers,  and  when 
Colonel  IJuntk'v's  force  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  post  early  the  next  ninrning,  they  had 
broken  camp  and  moved  away  to  the  north- 
west through  tlio  mountain  passes. 

The  siei^e  was  tluis  raised,  and  with  the  de- 
parture of  the  Cheyennes  the  peril  to  that 
country  was  over.  Riding  over  the  place 
where  the  Indians  had  camped  one  of  the  sol- 
diers found  a  little  girl's  shoe,  which  he 
brought  back  to  Mrs.  Compton.  That  was  all 
that  was  left  on  the  field  of  the  child.  In  all 
these  days  nothing  had  been  seen  of  Danny 
Meagher.  The  Indians  had  carried  off  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
skirmishing.  It  was  thought  they  might  have 
scalped  and  left  the  remains  of  the  soldier, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  him  anywhere.  The 
colonel  took  some  comfort  in  this.   He  be- 
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lieved  that  Meagher  might  be  alive  and  pos- 
sibly able  to  effect  something,  but  Marnette 
privately  held  a  contrary  view;  he  had  drawn 
a  bead  on  the  soldier,  the  shot  had  been  easy, 
and  he  was  not  accustomed  to  missing  his  aim. 
He  did  not  say  anything  about  this,  however; 
it  would  have  been  cruel  to  take  away  from  the 
parents  of  the  little  girl  the  hope  upon  which 
they  so  much  depended. 

The  newspaper  men  had  accompanied  Colo- 
nel IJiiiitley;  having  soon  learned  the  story 
of  the  baby  it  was  promptly  spread  broadcast 
over  tile  United  States.  Public  ()i)inion  was 
greatly  aroused,  Colonel  Comi)ton's  heroic 
resolution,  in  sacrificing  his  child  to  his  duty 
as  a  soldier,  meeting  with  instant  commenda- 
tion. 

And  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Four- 
teenth having  opportunely  received  the  much 
coveted  star  of  a  brigadier-general,  Compton 
found  himself,  while  still  a  young  man,  left  in 
command  of  the  regiment,  the  new  colonel 
being  kept  on  staff  duty,  to  the  approval  of 
every  one. 

Public  opinion  did  more  than  approve.  It 
clamored  for  a  winter  campaign  against  Dull 
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Knife,  and  for  the  annihilation  of  his  band 
which  had  been  guilty  of  otlicr  atrocious 
cruelties  and  maraudings.  It  had  boon  the 
policy  of  the  War  Department  hitherto  to  con- 
fine its  expeditions  to  the  open  seasons,  es- 
pecially in  the  mountainous  countries,  and  to 
place  the  troops  in  forts  and  cantonments  dur- 
ing the  winter.  A  different  policy  was  to  be 
followed  now,  and  Colonel  Compton's  earnest 
request  to  take  tho  field,  backed  as  it  was  by 
an  overwhelming  public  demand  so  soon  as 
it  was  learned  that  his  whole  regiment  was 
assembled  at  Fort  Sullivan  equipped  for  a 
winter  campaign,  was  promptly  granted. 
Again  he  was  given  an  independent  command, 
although  he  was  tli(.'  youngest  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army,  with  orders  to  go  where 
he  -would  and  to  do  what  he  might  to  run  down 
Dull  Knife,  to  find  his  child,  rescue  her  if  she 
were  alive  or  to  avenge  her  if  she  had  been 
killed,  by  breaking  up  or  bringing  in  the  pesti- 
lential band. 

It  was  a  sad  yet  glorious  day  at  Fort  Sulli- 
van, when  the  regiment,  assembled  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  ten  troops  each,  fifty  strong, 
marched  away.  It  was  a  bright  winter  mom- 
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ing  in  December  when  they  paraded  for  the 
last  time  in  the  meadow. 

They  broke  ranks  for  a  few  brief  and  hur- 
ried moments  of  farewell,  all  too  short,  before 
the  final  assembly  was  sounded. 

Poor  Marion  Compton  clung  to  her  gallant 
husband  before  the  whole  regiment,  as  the  rest 
of  the  women  did  to  those  whom  they  loved. 

**I  will  find  her,  darling,"  said  the  colonel 
reassuringly,  "if  she  is  on  the  face  of  the 
'^arth.  Somcv'here  in  those  mountains  Dull 
Knife  is  hidden  for  the  winter.  We  will  comb 
them  until  wc  find  him,  wo  will  unearth  him  in 
the  most  secret  raviuf^  uf  the  deepest  canyon." 

"And  you  will  be  careful,  dearest,"  whis- 
pered his  wife,  "careful  of  yourself.  You 
know  I  have  only  you  now," 

"Careful  of  my  men  perhaps,"  said  Comp- 
ton, smiling  at  her,  "but  in  expeditions  of  this 
kind,  you  know,  the  commander  must  lead." 

"You  will  watch  over  him,  Mr.  Marnette, 
won't  youf "  pleaded  the  wife,  turning  to  the 
old  hunter  who  was  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion as  chief-of-scouts.  Marnette  was  never 
very  far  away  from  the  colonel's  side. 

"It's  like  askin'  me  to  look  after  a  lightnin' 
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flash,"  aiiHwcrod  the  old  man,  smiling  kindly 
at  licr,  for  he  loved  her  very  much  and  had  for 
a  long  time,  "an'  nohody  hut  (iod  ean  really 
look  after  Colonel  Comptou,  but  I'll  do  my 
best,  ma'am.  I  got  a  hunch,  too,  that  we're 
goin'  to  bring  back  the  little  gal." 

"If  the  colonel  pleases,  sor,"  said  Molly, 
who  was  Mrs.  Compton's  constant  and  faith- 
ful attendant,  "will  you  please,  sor,  thry  to 
find  out  what  is  become  of  poor  Danny 
Meagher,  and  if  he  is  alive,  will  you  tell  him 
I  am  pinin'  away  for  a  sight  of  him?" 

"That  I  will,  Molly,"  said  the  colonel,  look- 
ing kindly  into  her  pale  face  whence  the  roses 
had  all  departed.  lie  had  '  t  g  since  forgiven 
poor  Molly  her  folly.  "Now,  Marion,  we  can't 
stay  any  longer." 

He  kissed  his  wife's  cold  cheek  before  them 
all  in  that  snow-covered  meadow  on  that  bright 
■^vinter  morning.  Then  he  turned  to  liis  or- 
derly, mounted  his  horse,  nodded  to  the  bugler, 
and  the  clear  notes  of  the  assembly  call  rang 
over  the  little  plain.  Compton  drew  his  sword 
when  the  regiment  was  formed,  spoke  a  sharp 
word  of  command,  when  the  cheering  died 
away,  and  then  all  took  up  the  march. 
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The  band  which  was  to  stay  behind  with  the 
two  companies  of  infantry,  which  had  been 
detailed  to  garrison  the  post  until  the  Four- 
teenth came  back,  played  merrily  the  famous 
battio  air  of  the  rogiment.  The  women  and 
ehildron,  wrapiicd  in  furs,  stood  in  the  mea- 
dow looking  long  after  the  column  trotting 
iUToss  the  clearing  and  disappearing  among 
the  snow-covorod  foothills.  They  wore  headed 
for  tlio  groat  rant.!:(',  soniowhoro  in  tho  hoart  of 
which  hirkod  tlic  .s^rcat  and  rodoiibtablo  chief 
and  his  cruel  warriors,  like  a  group  of  savage 
lions  in  their  lair. 
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ties  as  Compton's  column  encountered    ^  "h  n 
they  started  tb  y  had  been  accompan  d  by  a 
body  of  Siiosbone  scouts,  but  the  inte    ^  col 
coapled  with  the  heavy  snow^  which  filled  th- 
passes,  bad  discouraged  these  Indian  &  ix- 
iliaries.   They  soon  straggled  awa\  ana  ^an- 
d.  ipd  tl:   oolunm.   Yet  thov  had  lo  iifii  Jty 
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tion of  Marnette,  who  as     lef-of  scouts  ha-' 
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through  man}  ot  which  flowed  icy  rivers.  The 
rtide  almost  impassable  trails  along  the  sides 
of  tiese  rifts  in  the  mountains  at  this  time 
were  covered  with  snow.   The  regiment  had 
been  out  of  toacl  mth  civilization  for  at  least 
nk,  and  had  penetrated  far  into  the  moon 
lian  range,  before  its  advance  was  ;"Mted  and 
uting  parties  ha     oen  sent  out  from  the 
Tiau*  it  camp  ii     \'ery  direction.    '  m- 
af'     canyon  had  been  "xaniined  wi  i. 
.  lUlts  ,     itever.  Tho  fwrco  wind  .tnd  the  d  i fl- 
ing snow  had  ohlit  rated  tlie  ■  vaU,    he  iMey- 
cnnes  might  ha\  e  1>  t   Neither  scout  nor  sol- 
dier found  a  tra  o  thern. 

The  other  Ind  uds  of  Sioux  a*  J  Chey- 
ennes  who  had  b-  the  warparh  the  pre- 

vious summer  ha  i  located  and  were 
under  observation,  u  all  Knife's  band  had 
so  far  remained  concealed.  As  it  had  been 
Dull  Knife's  band  that  had  carried  off  the 
colonel's  daughter,  Compton  was  certain  that 
if  alive  she  would  be  found  with  this  group 
of  Chejennes;  he  therefor^  prosecuted  his 
search  \\  ith  the  most  desperate  determination. 

The  sufferings  of  the  horses  and  the  soldiers 
were  terrible,  but  the  troopers  endured  every- 
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thing  without  inui  muring.  They  responded  to 
every  demand  made  on  them  with  a  cheerful 
enthusiasm  which  no  cold  was  ahle  to  freeze 
out  of  them. 

Strange  pictures  they  presented,  coming  in 
from  scout  or  mounted-guard  duty,  clad  in 
their  great  snow-encrusted  buffalo  overcoats, 
huge  fur  caps,  and  gloves,  with  their  beards 
and  mustaches  frosted  with  ice  and  snow! 
Bu.t  it  was  certain  to  Compton  that  the  regi- 
ment had  about  reached  tlie  limit  of  human 
endurance.  Unless  Dull  Knife  were  soon 
found,  if  he  did  not  wish  his  men  to  be  frozen 
to  death  in  tliat  liliastly  wilderness  of  snow 
and  ice  and  withering  cold,  he  would  have  to 
break  camp  and  return  to  the  fort. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  from  Danny 
Meagher.  No  one  knew  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead.  With  despair  in  his  heart,  Compton 
called  a  council  of  war,  which  met  around  a 
huge  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  camp. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "it  is  evident  that 
the  men  can 't  stand  this  much  longer.  A  more 
cheerful,  willing,  courageous  lot  I  have  never 
commanded.  They  have  done  everything  that 
mortal  man  could  ask,  but  forage  is  running 
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low,  rations  are  getting  scarce,  I  dare  not  keep 
them  out  much  longer.  What  do  you  think  t" 

Calmore  and  Dexter,  who  had  both  been 
promoted  to  majors,  looked  at  each  other. 
Dexter,  as  the  younger,  spoke  first. 

**I  hate  to  say  it,  colonel,  but  I  suppose  you 
are  riglit." 

Yes,"  added  Calmore,  "unless  we  can  fibad 
thorn  in  a  day  or  two,  we  shall  have  to  move 
out." 

''We  haven't  rations  for  more  than  four 
days  longer,  sir,"  said  the  commissar3\ 

"A  lot  of  the  men  are  already  suffering 
from  frost-bite.  If  this  keeps  up  T  can't  an- 
swer for  the  health  of  the  command,  sir,"  said 
Osmond,  the  major  surgeon. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  colonel,  "I  believe 
it  will  kill  my  wife  if  we  come  back  without 
the  baby." 

"I  know,"  said  Calmore,  speaking  for  all 
the  others. 

"Well,"  said  Dexter,  "you  needn't  decide 
anything  to-night.  We  can't  do  anything  until 
K  troop  returns." 

"Marnette  and  Hadden  started  day  before 
yesterday  and  were  only  rationed  for  three 
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days.  They  must  be  back  to-night,"  said  tho 
colonel.  "Well,  gentlemen,  if  they  don't  bring 
a  favorable  report,  we  will  break  camp  in  the 
morning  and  go  back  to  Fort  Sullivan." 

"I  hate  to  do  it,"  growled  Calmore. 

♦'And  I,"  added  Dexter. 

♦♦And  think  what  it  means  to  me,"  said  the 
colonel.  ♦♦Yet  I  have  no  option,  I  can't  let 
these  men  freeze  to  death." 

Just  before  dark  that  night,  Hadden  and  his 
troop  came  in.  They  were  covered  with  frost 
and  snow,  and  some  of  the  men  were  freezing. 
The  poor  horses  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
exhaustion,  they  had  covered  miles  of  intricate 
trails,  but  had  found  nothing.  Disconsolately, 
dejectedly,  they  made  their  report  to  the 
colonel. 

"He  is  in  there  somewheres,  curse  him," 
said  old  Marnette,  brushing  the  ice  from  his 
fa^e  with  both  hands  and  wanning  himself  by 
the  camp  fire.   ''We've  jest  got  to  find  him." 

♦*I  am  afraid  we  can't  do  it  now,  old  friend," 
said  Compton.  ♦♦We  have  rations  and  forage 
enough  just  about  to  get  us  back  to  Fort  S^;N 
livan.  The  men  can't  stand  this  any  mr  " 

♦♦But  they've  jest  got  to  stand  it,"  saia  old 
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Marnette  stubbornly.  "I'll  never  go  back  to 
tlie  fort  and  face  your  wife  without  that 
babby,  or  tidings  of  her,  as  long  as  I  can  set 
a  horse  or  pull  a  trigger." 

♦♦That  is  all  very  well  for  you,  Marnette, 
but  I  am  responsible  for  the  lives  of  these  men 
and  the  safety  of  this  command.  If  I  were 
alone  I  would  stay  here  in  these  mountains 
with  you  until  we  died  before  we  gave  up." 

♦♦Colonel,"  said  Calmore,  who  was  standing 
by,  ♦♦give  us  one  more  day;  wc  could  stretch 
our  supplies  to  cover  five  day^  by  going  on 
short  rations.  I  know  the  men,  they  will  take 
a  long  chance  at  starvation  before  they  will 
go  back  beaten.  T  know  the  United  States, 
too,  and  the  people  of  this  country  have  got 
their  eyes  on  this  column.  We  can't  afford  to 
go  back  unsuccessful." 

♦'Let  me  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  men," 
said  Compton. 

Leaving  the  little  group  around  the  head- 
quarters fire,  the  colonel  walked  from  one 
troop  camp  to  another.  What  he  said  to  the 
first,  he  said  in  effect  to  them  all;  it  ran  some- 
thing like  this,  the  men  crowding  aroux^  him 
to  listen: 
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"McL,  we  know  Dull  Kiiit'c  is  in  the  nioiin- 
taiiJs  souiewlu'ic,  but  we  haven't  yet  found 
liini.  We've  got  four  days'  rations  and  for- 
age left,  which  we  might  stretch  to  coxcr  five 
or  six.  You  have  shown  a  courage  and  devo- 
tion and  willingness  to  do  everything  that  men 
could  that's  beyond  all  praise.  As  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  you,  I  ought  to  break  camp  and 
march  back  to  Fort  Sullivan  to-morrow. 
But,  although  I  can't  bear  to  give  up,  which 
isn't  the  habit  of  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  keep  you  here  unless  you 
are  willing  io  stay.  I  will  make  a  return  party 
out  of  those  who  want  to  go  back.  With  the 
rest,  I'll  stay  in  the  mountains  to  the  very 
limit  of  safety  and  possibility,  and  beyond. 
W^ho  wants  to  go  back?" 

The  troop  he  was  addressing  was  that  of 
which  old  Schmidt  was  first  sergeant. 

"Gott  in  Hinunel!  ve  vill  shtay  mit  you, 
colonel,  ain't  it,  boys'"  he  began  fiercely. 

Sergeant's  tight,  sir,"  exclaimed  a 
trooper. 

"We'll  live  a  week  on  them  four  days' 
provisions,"  said  another. 
"We  won't  go  back  without  making  a  kill- 
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ing  of  Dull  Knife's  braves,"  boldly  cried  a 
third. 

"All  who  vill  shtay  fall  in  line  und  shtandt 
at  adention,"  growled  old  Schmidt. 

The  whole  body  fell  in  line  instantly.  Not  a 
sinprle  man  even  hesitated.  The  colonel's  eyes 
shoLe  with  pleasure. 

**Yoii  are  a  body  of  soldiers  and  gentle- 
men," he  said,  gravely  saluting  thorn,  "that 
any  man  on  earth  would  be  honored  to  com- 
mand. There  are  no  iK^tter  mon  in  this  army 
or  in  any  otlior  army,  I  am  sure" 

What  happened  in  that  ti-oop  happmed 
in  all  the  others;  there  was  not  a  single  ollicer 
or  man  who  wanted  to  go  baek.  The  whole 
regiment,  five  hundred  strong,  had  volun- 
teered. 

"I  knowd  how 't  would  be,"  said  Mamette, 
after  they  had  thoroughly  talked  it  over; 
*'them  fellers  is  game  an'  grit  down  to  their 
heels,  you  couldn't  freeze  it  out  of  'em  at  the 
north  pole,  an'  you  couldn't  bum  it  out  of 
'em  in  hell  either." 

"What  do  yoti  advise  now?"  asked  the 
colonel.  "You  know  we've  got  to  make  it  this 
time." 
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Old  Marnette  thought  deeply,  so  much  de- 
pended npou  him  that  he  would  fain  give  no 
hasty  judgment.  At  last  he  spoke,  carefully 
weighing  hig  words. 

"We've  8«it  out  three  scoutin'  parties  an* 
we've  done  thb  northeast  pretty  well,  but  we've 
kind  a  neglected  the  s'uthem  part,  not  thinkin' 
of  Dull  Knife  gittin'  down  so  near  the  settle- 
ments. Mebbe  he's  counted  on  that,  an'  is 
down  in  tliero  somewheres  waitin'  for  the 
spring  to  break  up  the  snow  an'  give  him  a 
chance  to  git  north  an'  join  the  Sioux  in  the 
open  country  where  there's  good  buffaler 
huntin'  still.   Let's  try  to  the  s'uth'ard." 

"Your  advice  is  good,"  said  Compton.  ''I 
think  I  will  send  out  three  different  parties  to 
scout  south;  you  will  take  one,  Grouard  an- 
other, and  " 

"Let  me  have  the  third,"  said  Calmore. 
"You  know  I  know  this  game  about  as  well  as 
anybody,  except  yourself  and  " 

"Good,"  answered  the  colonel.  "We  will 
detail  a  lieutenant  and  twenty  men  to  go  with 
each  leader,  take  the  best  men  and  the  best 
horses  in  the  re^ment.  We  will  give  you 
three  days;  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  must 
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be  back,  that's  the  limit  of  our  endurance. 
Meanwhile  I'll  try  to  organize  some  hunting 
parties  to  see  if  we  car''  I  some  game  to 
eke  out  our  rations." 

"I've  got  a  hunch,"  said  Mamette,  "that 
we  are  goin'  to  git  him  this  time." 

The  little  colloquy  was  broken  by  a  rifle 
shot  from  the  farthest  sentry  to  the  west- 
ward, who  was  stationed  where  bo  eoul  1  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  pass  tb rough  which  raced 
a  little  brook  so  furionsly  t'nat  even  the  in- 
teuse  cold  bad  not  yet  frozen  it.  It  was  quite 
dark  by  tbis  time  and  C""!onol  Compton  with 
the  other  officers  of  tbe  staff  hurried  to  the 
picket  line.  A  sbort  distance  away,  seen 
dimly  in  tbe  dusk  and  falling  snow,  stood  a 
solitary  Indian,  wrai)i)ed  in  a  blanket,  an 
eagle  featber  rising  from  bis  bead. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  colonel  of  the  offi- 
cer of  the  guard. 

"There's  an  Indian  out  there,  sir,"  an- 
swered Lieutenant  Alderdice.  "He  seems  to 
want  to  speak  to  us,  but  I  have  ordered  him  to 
stay  where  he  was,  not  to  make  a  move  under 
pain  of  death.  He  has  been  hallooing  at  us — 
there  he  goes  again." 
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Tliore  was  a  lull  in  tlio  wind  at  the  time, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  hailed  the 
voice  of  the  Indian  was  plainly  audible  to 
them  all. 

*  *  Don 't  shoot, ' '  came  faintly.  *  *  I 'm  a  white 
man." 

"That's  no  Indian,"  said  Compton.  "I 
seem  to  know  that  voice." 
"And  I,"  exclaimed  Dexter. 
"That  will  be  Meagher,"  cried  Calmore. 

Tlio  colonol  darted  past  the  s(>ntincl  and 
pushed  through  the  snow,  with  Calmore  fol- 
lowing?. 

"Keep  them  both  covered,"  ordered  Dex- 
ter, who  remained  with  the  officer  of  the 
gnard,  "and  if  it  sliould  prove  to  be  an  In- 
dian and  there  is  any  treachery,  give  him  a 
bullet  at  the  first  move." 

But  there  was  no  treachery,  the  Indian 
dropped  his  blanket  as  the  colonel  drew  near 
nnd  those  who  covered  him  saw  him  salute, 
and  the  next  instant  the  colonel  had  him  by 
the  hand,  shaking  it  furiously. 

"Meagher,"  he  cried,  "is  it  you?" 

"It  is,  sor." 

"And  Marion?" 
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"Safe  ail'  well,  sor,  at  this  minute." 
"Whore  is  she?" 

"As  near  as  I  can  judge,  sor,  she's  about  fif- 
te<'U  miles  away  in  Dull  Knife's  village. 

"Not  up  this  canyon t"  asked  the  colonel. 
"We  scouted  that  carefully  when  we  first 
came." 

"You  missed  the  little  canyon  that  leads 
off  from  it,  sor,  about  eight  miles  np  an'  about 
six  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Dull 
Knife  is  there." 

"Can  you  lead  us  to  the  spot!" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  sor.  I  have  got  to  be  back 
before  mamin',  they  don't  quite  thrust  me 
yit.  I'm  supposed  to  be  on  a  hunt,  an'  if  I'm 
not  there  in  the  marnin',  they  might  do  some 
harrum  to  the  child." 

"Can't  you  guide  us  there!" 

"I  could,  sor,  but  I'd  better  not." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  you  see,  sor,  I  can  tell  you  the  way 
so  that  you  can  find  it  yourselves.  I  know  a 
thrail  over  the  range  an'  I  can  cut  across  the 
country  an'  git  to  the  camp  long  befor^  /on 
do.  I'd  better  be  there  when  you  attack,  for 
there's  no  telling  what  they  might  do  to  the 
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child  if  {Ih'\  ^('t  u  cbaiice  wheu  the  troupa 
burst  iu  <»n  llicm." 

"How  nwiiiy  arc  tlicrc?" 

"Over  six  hundred,  tsor." 

"Braves?" 

"Yes,  sor,  an  women  an'  children  besides. 
Dull  Knife  has  found  a  regular  hole  in  the 
v;all,  a  poekot  where  they  are  camped,  there 
is  only  wan  way  in  an'  another  way  out." 

"Thank  God,  she  is  alive.  Have  they  mis- 
treated her  ? ' ' 

"Xo,  sor,  siic  is  ratlior  a  i)et  of  the  chafe, 
he's  dressed  lior  out  in  hiickskiu  an'  even  had 
a  little  war  bonnet  made  for  her,  for  all  she's 
a  girl." 

"fs  s!ic  -.veil?" 

"Well  an'  happy  as  she  can  be,  save  for 
wantin'  her  mother,  sor." 

"How  did  yon  escape  i" 

"You  see,  sor,  the  laslit  man  that  fired  at 
me  as  I  run  across  the  meadow  came  near  to 
gittin'  me.  As  it  happened  I  shtumbled  an' 
fell  jist  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  the  bullet  cut 
across  the  back  of  me  skull,  an'  stunned  me." 

"It  was  a  lucky  stumble,"  said  the  colonel. 
"That  was  Mamette." 
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"Glorv  be!"  cried  Daiinv. 

"And  what  happened  next!" 

"When  I  came  to  I  was  in  the  midst  of  'em, 
8or,  an'  they  was  debatin'  how  they'd  kill  me. 
I  tould  'em  I  was  dcsartin'  on  account  of  bad 
thratemint  at  your  hands,  sor.  There  was  a 
half-brade  interpretin'  for  'em.  But  I  doubt 
I'd  'a'  been  kilt  entirely  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  babby,  sor." 

"What  did  she  do?" 

"She  broke  away  from  the  s<iuaws  that  was 
kapin'  hor  an'  run  to  me  where  I  v. as  lyin' 
hound  that  tiglit  I  couldn't  move  hand  or  foot 
an'  mo  thinkiu'  it  was  all  up  an'  bein'  more 
sorry  for  Mrs.  Compton  than  meself,  so  help 
me  God." 

"I  know,  I  know." 

"Well,  sor,  the  child  was  already  afther 
winnin'  old  Dull  Knife's  heart  wid  her  swate 
ways,  an'  now  'tis  nothin'  he  can  deny  her. 
All  the  pa{4>ooses  in  the  camp  is  jealous  av 
her.  You  should  see  her  lord  it  over  'em, 
sor." 

**6o  on,  go  on." 

"Well,  sor,  she  ups  an*  runs  to  me,  an' 
takes  me  head  in  her  little  arrums  an'  sezs, 
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*My  Danuy,'  jest  as  brave,  sor,  *I  want  Danny 
to  play  wid  me.'  An'  the  upshot  of  it  all  was 
that  afthcr  queationin'  me  they  adopted  me 
into  the  thribe  in  a  sort  av  way  an'  give  me 
the  job  of  lookin'  aftber  the  babby.  I  got  to 
be  awful  careful,  too,  sor,  for  old  Dull  Knife's 
that  jealous.  He's  lamed  that  it  is  the  same 
babby  he  nearly  got  from  us  all  in  the  Big 
:\Ioado\\s  fin'  that  makes  thim  think  more  av 
her  than  iver." 

"Therr  is  sorar  good  in  him,  then." 

"Not  muoli,  Hor.  if  you  could  hear  the  things 
I've  hoard  av  battlo  an'  mnrdor  an'  outrage. 
Begorry,  sor,  it  makes  ino  l)h)od  run  <"ould. 
I'm  afraid  always  the  old  villain  may  ke  a 
notion  to  kill  her.  'Tis  ut  rc  than  '.van  babnv's 
scalp  he's  got.  But  'tis  a  long  shto.y  to  tell 
all  av  it  " 

"You're  right.  We  haven't  time  to  hear 
more  of  that  story  now,  Meagher,  terribly  in- 
teresting as  it  is.  You  say  you  will  go  back 
over  the  mountains  T" 

"Yes,  sor,  'tis  only  about  tin  miles  that 
way.  If  you  could  shpare  me  a  squad  of  men 
that  can  climb  like  goats,  I'll  take  them  back 
wid  me  an'  they  will  come  in  handy.  I'll  pat 
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tl^m  on  the  hill  while  I  go  Uuwn  into  the  valley 
to  me  tepee.*' 

"You  shall  have  them/'  said  the  colonel. 
"Let  us  go  back  now." 

When  the  two  men  reached  the  camp  they 
were  greeted  with  a  ringing  outburst  of  cheers ; 
idthongh  Danny  was  painted  like  an  Indian 
ami  dressed  as  one,  his  comrades  recognized 
him. 

"Mon,"  aaid  the  colonel,  "Meagher  has 
iijiven  us  the  location  of  the  Indian  camp.  We 
are  L'oing  up  the  canyon  to-night,  we  will  hit 
them  in  the  morning.  Me;igher  wants  some 
m'^rx  who  can  climb  like  goats  and  who  can 
^ind  a  hard  march,  to  go  with  him  to  take 
'on  on  the  l\^lls  overlooking  the  camp. 
V      •  .11  volunteer?" 

i  xor  one, ' *  cried  Hail  ,\(  n.  *  •  My  horses  are 
dead  beat  now  and  l..  v  tole  troop  will  go 
afoot  if  you  will  let  us." 

"Good,  '  said  Corapton.  "L«t  every  man 
of  tb.!  troop  lb?t  wishefc  to  go  with  you,  Mr. 
Haddea;  the  rest  of  you  saddle  up  and  get 
ready  to  move  out.  Well  take  every  man 
jack  that  an  go,  leaving  the  sick  and  the 
wagon  train  v  ith  the  teamsters.   The  chief 
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teamster  can  command  the  camp.  We  ought 

to  strike  the  hostiles  by  morning." 
"Tain't  up  the  canyon  yere,  is  itf"  asked 

Marnetto. 

"No,"  answered  Danny,  "after  you  have 
gone  about  eight  nik's  up,  there's  a  narrow 
litth'  drift  in  the  iiiouutains  " 

"I've  seen  it,"  said  Marnette.  "I  didn't 
know  it  led  anywhere." 

"Well,  it  does,"  said  Danny.  "If  you  follow 
that  canyon  ior  a  mile,  yon  come  to  a  broader 
pass  an'  if  you  follow  that  for  five  miles  more, 
over  the  range,  you  come  to  one  of  them 
holes,  pockets  that  is,  as  level  as  a  floor,  and 
big  enough  for  a  brigade  camp.  There  ain't 
nobody  knows  of  it  except  the  Cheyennes. 
Once  there  an*  you've  got  'em." 

"I  know  it  now,"  said  Marnette.  "I  have 
heard  of  it;  strange  I  was  such  a  dumb  fool 
as  to  forgit  it.  It's  the  best  place  in  the  whole 
Big  Horn  Range  for  Dull  Knife  to  lie  con- 
cealed." 

"  'Tis  indeed."  said  Danny.  "Xow  I'd  bet- 
ter go  back  to  the  camp,  wid  tiie  colonel's  per- 
mission, .;or." 

"You  have  it,"  answered  Compton. 
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"It's  a  cold  night,  sor,"  said  Danny  sng- 

gestively. 

"Here,"  laughed  the  colonel,  handing  him 
his  own  flask,  "we  haven't  got  much  of  that 
stuff,  Meagher,  but  what  we  have  you  are 
welcome  to." 

"We  are  all  ready,  Meagher,"  said  Mr. 
lladden,  coming  up  with  his  troopei  behind 
him. 

"All  right,  sor,"  said  Meagher.  "Plaise 
may  I  ask  the  colonel  one  question  afore  I 
got" 

"A  dozen  if  you  want,"  answered  Compton 
promptly. 
"How's  Molly,  sor." 

"WeU,  I  believe.  She's  back  at  the  fort 
with  Mrs.  Compton  and  the  rest,  praying 
every  hour  on  her  knees  for  you  and  our 

success." 

"Thank  you,  sor.  Afther  I  have  sarved  my 
term  for  me  neglected  juty,"  said  Danny,  "if 
I'm  not  shot,  I'll  ask  the  colonel's  permission 
to  marry  licr." 

"You  have  it  now,"  returned  the  colonel. 

"Thank  you  again,  sor,"  said  Danny,  grate- 
fully beaming  on  his  commander. 
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"Good-bye,"  said  CoiU})tun,  extonding  his 
hand.  Monglicr  sliook  it,  awkwardly  saluted, 
and  turned  away  followed  l)\  Hadden. 

It  was  (luite  dai  k  now  and  tlic  men  filed  by, 
in  the  light  snow  tliat  was  falling,  like  grey 
ghosts.  In  a  minute  the  line  halted  and  Danny 
turned  and  came  back. 

•*If  you  plaise,  sor,  I'll  be  afther  wearin'  a 
white  buffalo  robe  when  the  ould  Fourteenth 
raches  the  camp  that  belongs  to  Dull  Knife. 
It's  the  only  one  in  the  camp,  but  I  can  git  it. 
Will  you  kindly  pass  the  worrd  among  the 
bhoys  not  to  fire  at  any  one  wearin'  a  white 
buffalo  robe.  I 'm  apt  to  be  in  the  thick  av  it 
wid  the  little  girl;  'tis  not  so  much  for  meself 
I'm  carin'." 

"Good.  We  will  watch  out  for  you, 
Meagher,"  said  the  colonel. 

"Thank  you,  sor,"  and  he  was  gone  again, 
aad  in  less  lliaii  a  minute  Hadden  and  his 
troop  hpd  disa])peared. 

It  took  ten  minutes  perhaps  for  the  rest  of 
the  regiment  to  get  in  line  and  move  out.  The 
sick,  the  frozen,  the  snow-blind  and  the  in- 
valids were  left  behind  with  the  wagon  train, 
all  deploring  the  hard  fate  that  deprived  them 
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of  the  chance  of  participating  in  this  des- 
perate adventure. 

With  Compton  and  Marnette  at  their  head, 
the  troopers  saddled  their  horses  and  started 
up  the  trail  in  a  column  of  fours.  They  went 
slowly,  but  they  plunged  desperately  on  in  the 
drifting  snow  and  the  bitter  night. 


xvni 


HOW  THEY  ADVANCED  IN  THE  COLD 
HELL  OF  THE  PASS 

1.^01?  hour?  the  troops  plodflo(l  slowly 


and  painlully  ui)  tho  canyon.  Sonio- 


timos  tho  icy,  snow-covorcd  trail,  not 
a  good  one  under  most  favorable  conditions, 
narrowed  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
long  column  to  pass  over  it  in  single  file.  Fre- 
quently they  crossed  from  one  side  of  the  can- 
yon to  the  other  on  huge  boulders  lying  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  which  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  the  horses  had  not  the 
space  between  been  filled  with  masses  of  ice, 
beneath  which  the  low  torrent  ran. 

Fortunately  when  they  got  well  within  the 
canyon,  it  stopped  snowing,  the  wind  died 
down,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  full 
moon  burst  from  the  clouds  and  gave  them 
abundance  of  light,  save  where  the  towering 
walls  of  the  pass,  sometimes  rising  several 
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thousand  feet,  threw  the  trail  far  beneath  into 
deep  shadow. 

In  spite  of  their  precautions,  there  were 
many  accidents.  Horses  stumbled  and  fell 
into  the  river,  carrying  men  with  them.  In  one 
instance  a  trooper  was  dashed  against  a  wall 
of  rock  and  killed.  Although  the  wind  and 
snow  had  both  ceased,  the  cold  was  intense. 
Only  the  most  heroic  resolution,  tho  most  in- 
domitable persistence,  animating  their  other- 
wise frigid  hearts  enabled  the  troops  to  sus- 
tain it.  They  plodded  alon<^  silently,  Mar- 
notte,  with  the  coloiU'l,  in  the  lead,  i'onvc  rsa- 
tion  was  so  jjainPu!  as  to  ho  almost  impossible 
and  speech  was  rcsottrd  to  in  direst  ne- 
cessity. The  old  scouL  seemed  to  have  an  un- 
erring faculty  of  pieking-  out  the  most  practica- 
ble places  for  the  slow  advance  of  the  freezing 
command.  Whenever  the  canyon  opened  into 
a  little  pocket  as  it  did  sometimes,  the  troops 
were  halted  and  assembled,  stragglers  were 
brought  up  and  order  was  restored. 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  cold  still  winter 
morning  when  they  reached  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  transverse  glacial  canyon  which 
led  to  the  "hole,"  where  Dull  Kjiife  had  con- 
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cealed  himself.  It  was  a  mere  rift  in  the  wall, 
as  if  some  titanic  hand  had  cleft  it  with  some 
mighty  blade  from  the  lofty  rim  to  the 
abysmal  depth  far  below.    The  narrow  en- 

tranco,  siaifoly  affording  passage  to  a  horse 
and  rider,  looked  griin  and  terrible.  It  was, 
of  course,  too  <  for  any  li«!;lit  from  the 
moon  to  penotralc  and  Koonicd  liko  a  tliin 
black  soar  in  the  face  of  the  ice-bomid  wall  of 
the  pass. 

No  woiidor  tlio  scouts  had  iiasscd  it  by  nn- 
boodod,  when  tlicy  had  before  exajiiiiied  this 
canyon.  The  walls  here  towered  at  least  tif- 
teon  hundred  feet  above  the  trail  and  the 
opening  was  a  mere  thread.  A  closer  inspec- 
tion showed  that  the  lateral  canyon  also  bent 
sharply  about  a  hundred  feet  from  its  inter- 
section with  the  greater  pass  and  unless  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  spot  was  made,  it 
looked  more  like  a  niche  or  scarred  recess  in 
the  face  of  the  mountain  than  anything  else. 

The  main  jiass  was  here  a  little  wider  than 
ordinarily  and  trees  grew  on  :]ie  banks  of  the 
stream,  which  was  fortunate  for  the  soldiers, 
for  otherwise  they  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  ford  the  icy  torrent,  which  would 
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have  been  (liHicult,  p'Tlinps  impossible.  Axes 
had  been  brought  r.loiig  and  suon  four  bu^e 
pines  lay  across  the  brook.  l)y  means  ol'  this 
improvised  bridge,  the  conunand  presently 
reached  the  otiier  side.  The  strongest  troop- 
ers under  Major  Dexter  briefly  scouted  the 
narrow  pass  and  returning  reported  it  was 
empty.  Indeed  all  the  veteran  fighters  knew 
that  no  Indian  on  the  continent  would  be 
abroad  on  such  a  night  if  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided.  The  troops  were  certain  they  would 
not  be  under  observation,  therefore  they 
cleared  a  little  space  in  the  snow  and  by  means 
of  dry  pine  branches  a  huge  fire  was  soon 
kindled,  coffee  was  made  for  the  men,  and  the 
horses  were  watered  and  given  a  scanty  feed- 
ing. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  wlien  they 
started,  Marnette  again  in  the  lead.  The  new 
canyon  was  so  narrow,  and  ran  in  sU'  ii  a  di- 
rection that  it  was  almost  pitch  dark  within 
it.  Fortunately  the  brook,  which  ran  through 
it  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  had  either 
been  dried  up  before  the  winter  set  in,  or  it 
had  been  frozen  solid;  the  snow  too  was  as 
hard  as  iron,  so  the  going  was  easier — other- 
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wise  it  woulil  have  n  iiiii>ossiblo.  The 
black  rock  jutting  out  of  the  whit.'  crest  were 
easiJy  discerned  and  avoided  by  the  twisting, 
stumbling,  ever-mounting  column. 

The  I  f  were  a  dozen  places  in  the  winding, 
turning?,  climbing  trail  through  the  mountains 
where  a  dozen  men  could  have  held  the  pass 
against  a  tliousand,  but  there  were  no  men 
there.  Dull  KnilV  was  confident  that  his  re- 
treat would  bo  undiscovered,  and  had  no  idea 
that  there  were  nny  troops  on  earth  which 
would  have  the  hardihu.  '  lo  striijxgle  up  the 
frost  bound  canyon  on  such  a  night  in  such 
we.-itlicr.  Doubtless  he  I'dt  as  safe  as  if  he  had 
been  in  Gibraltar,  had  he  kno\vn  anything 
about  that  famous  fortress.  But  he  was  to 
learn  before  the  morning  of  what  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  capable,  and  that  the  polar 
temperature  itself  could  not  congeal  him,  oi 
his  horse  either. 

The  rare  cold  grew  more  and  more  mtense 
as  the  trail  through  the  canyon— if  such  it 
could  be  called— mounted  gradually  upward. 
They  attained  a  height  of  nine  thousand  feet 
in  this  narrow^  pass  before  they  began  to  de- 
scend. Once  in  it  they  had  to  go  on,  as  there 
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wnh  uotljing  else  to  lie  done.  To  stop  wjis  to 
dio,  to  turn  hju-k  would  Ix'  to  perish  iniscr- 
ably.  Tht-rc  was  s;d\  alioii  in  llif  advaiu'c,  and 
nowhere  tjKse.  Tliey  had  to  seize  Dull  Knife's 
camp  to  get  rest,  food,  and  fire. 

With  bent  heads  they  plodded  mechanically 
on,  keeping  together  by  a  sort  of  instinctive 
coherence,  obedient  to  habit  acquired  through 
long  years  of  soldiering.  Oft  on  they  had  to 
dismount  and  lead  their  horses  for  long  dis- 
tances. This  relieved  the  horses  and  in  a 
measure  warmed  the  nion. 

Only  the  most  heroic  care  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  prevented  stragi^ling;  Ix  numbed, 
dazed  men  seeking  occasion  to  drop  t'l  om  their 
horses  and  lie  down  to  sleep  and  die.  8omo 
of  them  ilid  succeed  in  getting  away  from  tlie 
eolunm  unobM  i  \  cd  in  the  darkn(  -s,  and  were 
seen  no  more.  I>ut  the  great  majority  strug- 
gled desperati'ly  on.  The  horrors  of  that  win- 
ter march  of  Compton's  men  were  never  for- 
gotten by  the  army.  It  was  a  tale  to  tell 
around  warm  firesides  on  wild  winter  nights. 

After  they  had  passed  the  high  point,  and 
the  descent  began,  the  temperature  grew  a 
little  more  bearable;  but  it  was  still  fright- 
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fully  severe.    Conversation  was,  of  course, 
practically  impossible,  yet  some  there  were 
whose  positions  and  duties  compelled  them  to 
speak  with  frozen  lips. 

"We  must  be  near,"  said  Marnette  to  the 
colonel  at  last. 

He  was  an  unerring  judge  of  distance  and 
be  was  certain  tliat  they  must  now  be  close  to 
the  place  that  Meaglier  described. 

The  colonel  raised  his  head,  1,,.  also  lifted  his 
hand,  those  nearest  him  stopi)ed  and  then  those 
farther  away;  it  needed  but  a  sugg*  tion  to 
bring  the  whole  long  column,  which  came 
crowding  slowly  onward,  to  a  halt.  The  jiant- 
ing  horses  were  too  exhausted  to  move.  There 
was  neither  shaking  of  heads,  nor  pawing  of 
hoofs,  nor  jingling,  of  bits.    Their  riders 
leaned  over  their  saddles  as  motionless  as  the 
canyon  walls.  The  officers  slowly  crowded  to 
the  front  near  the  colonel.   Clouds  of  mist 
from  many  breaths  of  men  and  animals  hung 
undisturbed  above  them  in  the  stillness  of 
that  terrible  morning. 

What  had  stopped  them  was  soon  apparent. 
In  that  thin  air,  in  that  intense  cold,  sound 
carried  a  long  distance.    They  heard  a  dog 
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bark!  They  were  near  the  Indian  camp  evi- 
dently. It  was  about  half  past  four  in  the 
morning.  Through  a  rift  in  the  range  they 
saw  the  whitish  gray  of  the  dawn.  As  they 
listened  the  dogs  barked  again. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Compton,  ''Dull  Knife's 
lair." 

The  words  seemed  to  put  new  vigor  into 
the  troopers.  One  would  have  said,  as  they 
reeled  down  the  trail,  they  seemed  to  be  at  the 
last  gasp  of  human  endurance.  Yet  it  was 
really  not  so;  these  men  had  still  some  r<'serve 
force.  The  colonel's  three  words  had  called 
it  into  action. 

"Carbines  and  revolvers,"  said  Compton. 

He  loosened  his  own  pistol  iu  its  holster 
and  unslung  the  carbine  he  carried  across  his 
shoulders  in  common  with  the  other  officers 
and  men,  and  dropped  it  lightly  in  front  of 
him  across  his  saddle.  Without  a  word  the 
men  did  the  same,  although  his  and  their  hands 
were  so  benumbed,  in  spite  of  thick  fur  gloves 
they  all  wore,  that  their  fingers  would  scarcely 
do  their  work. 

"We  will  jump  the  village  the  minute  we 
see  it,"  he  continued.  "Keep  fast  the  sabre 
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until  we  come  close  to  them.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

A  hoarse,  snarling  growl  of  assent  came 
from  those  near*  3t,  and  both  word  and  re- 
sponse wore  passed  down  the  long  ranks  un- 
til the  weakest  stragglers  at  the  other  end 
heard  and  were  inspired  by  tlieni.  The  men's 
wordless  answer  was  beast-like,  perhaps,  but 
only  men  eonld  liave  given  utterance  at  all. 

"I'll  ride  for'ard  to  the  bend  in  the  pass," 
said  Marnette,  pointing  ahead  alfout  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  "and  see  how  things  lay." 

**Go  ahead,"  said  the  colonel. 

Like  a  white-frosted  rime-covered  ghost, 
Marnette  venturer'  ahead.  He  dismounted 
when  he  reached  the  bend  and  plodded  out  of 
sight  on  foot.  He  was  back  in  a  few  minutes, 
meeting  the  command  slowly  advancing  as  he 
came. 

**I  couldn't  keep  them  still  longer,  they  were 
freezing  to  death,"  explained  the  colonel 

"We  had  to  move." 
Marnette  nodded. 

"They  are  there,"  he  said.  "Th3  trail 
breaks  sharp  to  the  ri  it  an'  opens  into  a 
beautiful  pocket,  wide  enough  for  the  hull 
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regiment  to  form  line.  The  village  is  under 
the  north  bluflf,  facir'  south,  an'  the  pony  lierd 
is  to  the  south  an'  .dow.  Fires  are  almost 
out,  there's  no  watch,  everybody  is  in  the 
tepees  asleep.  They  don't  dream  there's  a 
soldier  within  a  hundred  miles  of  'em." 

"Good,"  said  the  colonel.  *'He  turned  and 
rode  back  along  the  line,  the  men  had  by  this 
time  got  tliemselves  into  column  of  tours. 
"Calmore,"  said  the  colonel,  stopping  at  the 
head  of  the  first  .squadron.  ''Detach  one  troop 
to  pass  around  the  village  to  the  left  to  try 
to  capture  the  pony  hera." 

"Captain  Emmett,"  said  Caimore,  "to  you 
that  duty." 

**Very  good,  sir." 

**The  rest  of  the  squadron  will  form  line 
the  instant  they  debouch  from  the  pass  and 
ride  through  the  village,  driving  the  Ciiey- 
ennes  before  them.  Be  careful  of  the  women 
and  children,  one  of  the  latter  may  be  my 
own,"  said  Compton. 

"I  understand,  sir,"  answered  Cahnore. 

"Don't  fire  on  an  Indian  wearing  a  white 
blanket  if  you  can  help  it;  that  may  be 
Meagher." 
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'*We  will  take  good  care." 

"I  know  you  will,  Calmore,"  paid  the 
colonel,  riding  down  toward  Dexter 's  squad- 
ron, which  brouglit  ui)  the  rear. 

"God  give  us  luck,  sir,"  cried  Calmore, 
after  his  superior  as  he  rode  away. 

The  instructions  to  Calmore  were  repeated 
to  Dexter,  save  that  the  latter  was  directed 
to  hold  his  rear  troop  as  a  reserve  to  be  thrown 
into  action  whenever  circumstances  might  de- 
termine. 

"Close  up,"  said  the  colonel,  "lot's  liave  no 
straggling;  and  now,"  he  continnod,  raising 
his  voice,  "let  every  man  make  his  peace  with 
God,  and  do  his  best." 

There  was  no  cheering,  only  that  lov/  mut- 
tering, ominous  growl  again.  The  colonel 
reached  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line  and 
glanced  back. 

"Forward,"  he  said  softly,  and  the  march 
at  once  began. 

The  wind  was  blowing  toward  them  from 
the  camp.  They  could  hear  the  dogs  again. 
But  as  yet  it  was  only  desultory  barking,  for 
the  Indian  curs  had  not  yet  scented  them, 
what  wind  there  was  blowing  in  the  faces  of 
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tlio  soldiers.  The  trail  was  now  broad  and 
smooth. 

"Trot-niaix'li,"  cridl  tlic  colonel. 

The  pa.  ■  was  accelerated,  the  rapid  move- 
meut  warmed  them  a  little,  they  went  faster, 
they  forgot  for  a  moment  the  awful  gripping 
cold,  the  trot  grew  mor^  rapid  until  they 
reached  the  bend  in  the  trail  and  looked  down 
into  the  valley.  The  camp  and  hundreds  of 
tepees  lay  before  them.  Faint  smoke  rope 
from  dying  fires  L^re  and  there  among  the 
tents,  but  not  a  human  soul  was  visible.  They 
caught  sight  of  a  dog  slinking  from  tepee  to 
tepee.  Emmett,  preserving  his  column  forma- 
tion, now  broke  to  the  left  and  galloped  off 
toward  the  pony  herd,  the  rest  formed  into 
line  in  the  open  on  the  double-quick. 

The  dogs  in  the  village  scented  them  at 
last,  a  wild  liowl  and  a  furious  barking  rose 
on  all  sides,  tepee  flaps  were  instantly  thrown 
aside,  heads  peered  out  sleepily,  to  awaken 
into  full  life  and  action  in  a  second. 

"Charge I"  roared  Compton  with  all  the 
vigor  he  could  command. 
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THE  WINTEB  FIGHT 

THE  horses'  hoofs  thuiKh^rod  on  tlio  hard 
snow.  The  men  cheered.  Their  blood 
was  up.  It  seemed  warmer. 
The  village  was  suddenly  red  with  naked 
men.  The  Indian  sleeps  without  clothing  be- 
neath his  blankets  and  furs,  even  in  the  cold- 
est weather.  Ever>  brave  had  at  least  a  car- 
tridge belt  and  a  Win^  hester.  There  was  some 
distance  between  the  mouth  of  the  pass  and 
the  village,  the  galloping  horses  had  not  trav- 
ersed it  when  a  sudden  crashing  outburst  of 
sound  filled  the  valley.  This  was  followed  by 
a  steady  crackling  as  every  rifle  in  the  hands 
of  five  hundred  braves  was  discharged  at  first 
with  one  volley  as  it  were  by  instinct,  followed 
by  a  rapid  storm  of  bullets  which  swept  across 
the  snowy  level.  But  the  Cheyennes  only  just 
awakened  from  sleep,  and  not  good  shots  at 
best,  did  not  do  the  execution  vnth  their  hasty 
firing  which  might  have  been  expected,  con- 
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sidering  tlio  closi'ue^^s  of  the  range  and  the 
larf^ciu'^s  ol'  the  target. 

Jt  was  hiipossiblt'  to  miss  entirely,  however, 
soldiers  threw  up  their  arms  and  fell  here  and 
there,  while  horses  went  erashing  down  on  the 
snow.  The  firing  of  tiie  Indians  was  as  in- 
.  ifeetive  to  stop  that  rush  as  dust  thrown  at 
a  storm. 

The  next  instant  the  troops  were  among  the 
tepees,  and  the  rattle  of  their  carbines  and  the 
sharper  staccato  notes  of  their  revolvers 
showed  how  quickly  they  got  to  work.  But 
the  courage  of  the  Cheyennes  was  magnificent. 
After  their  first  surprise  they  rallied  splen- 
didly. The  onrush  of  the  charge  was  checked 
by  the  thick  huddle  of  the  Indian  tents.  The 
Indians  withdrew  to  tlie  lower  end  of  the  vil- 
lage and  then  desperately,  stubbornly,  kept  up 
the  fighting. 

It  was  difficult  to  use  the  horses  to  advai. 
tage.  Compton  gave  the  order  to  dismount 
and  then  led  a  rush  directly  uptm  the  Indians. 
The  fighting  was  of  the  hand-to-hand  type. 
The  Indians  were  naked  just  as  they  had  come 
forth.  If  they  lost  that  camp  they  knew  that 
their  condition  in  the  frozen  mountain  range 
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would  be  frightful.  They  mu8t  conquer  or 
die.  Old  Dull  Knife  exposed  himself  reck- 
lessly and  both  he  and  all  his  men  f  ught 
as  orly  the  northern  Cheyennes— bravest 
of  all  savages— braver  even  than  tho  Sioux 
—could.  Dull  Knife  was  a  villain,  blood- 
thirsty, cruel,  depraved,  as  were  tho  men  he 
led,  but  no  one  could  dony  their  courage. 
Sabres  had  been  loft  with  the  horsos,  and 
carbines  were  clubbed.  It  was  .min  butt 
against  tomahawk  and  scalping  kniie,  white 
arm  against  rod  one. 

The  (-(.lonol  had  boon  looking  eagerly  every- 
where lor  his  bahy,  the  troopers  had  ridden 
over  numbers  of  Intlian  women,  some  fighting 
as  desperately  as  the  men,  but  the  most  of 
them  fleeing  to  the  side,  with  their  children,  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  battle,  but  there  had 
been  no  sign  of  the  little  white  baby  anywhere. 
Suddenly  from  out  the  Indian  ranks  a  man 
wearing  a  white  buffalo  robe  and  carrying  a 
child  in  his  arms  burst  into  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  the  Cheyennes. 
"Meagher!"  exclaimed  the  colonel. 
There  had  been  a  little  temporary  cessation 
in  the  combat  for  a  moment,  while  the  rival 
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fi^'^ters  gathered  themselves  for  a  final  strug- 
gle. 

**Hold  your  fire,"  cried  Compton  to  his 
mei 

Th«'  soldiors  dropiioii  tlic  cMrbincs  tlicy  hnd 
pr(^s('iil(Ml  at  the  jiilvaiiciiiK  fij^urc.  But  tli'^ 
Iii(li;iiis  rccoi^iiizcd  at  once  what  was  up  and 
a  storm  of  hulh  s  ^wcpt  toward  Moagiu'r.  Ilo 
had  I'on-stH'n  it  and  just  bt-foro  tho  volley  he 
ran  swifty  to  one  side  toward  ihe  narrow  wall 
of  the  valley,  w  hieh  here  rose  sheer  above  the 
camp.  He  threw  himself  against  the  wall, 
thrust  the  child  behind  him,  and  stood  defiant. 
Winchester  and  revolver  in  hand.  He  was 
yelling  like  a  madman,  as  his  barbaric  Celtic 
forbears  had  done  in  many  a  battle  of  the  past. 

It  was  daylight  now  and  the  soldiers  and 
Indians  alike  saw  him  plainly.  With  a  whoop 
of  rage  the  great  ^beycnne  chief  made  for 
aim,  '  'th  others  ji  li^s  following.  Colonel 
Com  -n  started  at  full  speed  for  him  also  and 
ih   V    ^\e  resr'raent  followed  to  a  man. 

T  'iidiai:  u<Te  naked,  or  very  lightly 
via.  lie  soldiers  were  in  h  ivy  march- 

in  ind  further  encumb'    d  by  great 

fur  o.  rcoats.    The  Indians  i^ad  much  the 
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shorter  distance  to  traverse,  too,  and  they 
reached  Meaglier  the  more  quickly. 

Danny  M<';',:^Ii<  r  <li«l  not  ujiit  for  them.  His 
rifle  cr.'U'ked  agaiu  and  again  as  tli<  y  cnine  on, 
until  the  in;iijji/ine  was  empty,  tlun  his  rv 
volver  spat  into  ilieir  faces,    lie  receive;!  a 
half  dozen  wounds,  but  llic  hlood  of  tlie  fii 
ing  Irish  had  not  yet  been  drained  I'loin 
veins.    Battliiiir  witii  th'-  sa\  a','c  fcroi  ity  of 
tht  Indians  tluinscivcs,  he  heaped  toward  the 
red  liorde,  his  gun  rising  and  falling  like  a 
flail.    Then  they  ^^rajtpled  him,  pulling  him 
down  as  big  grey  wolves  pull  down  a  *^ghting 
huifalo.   The  next  second  the  troopers  were 
upon  them. 

The  whole  open  was  filled  with  a  twisting, 
struggling  maps.  The  adv  ntage  was  not  al- 
ways with  the  soldiers  ii>  lis  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  but  the  superior  weight  and  more 
desperate  courage  --^^  the  white  race  finally 
told. 

The  Indians  were  driven  back.  Dull  Knife, 
fighting  in  the  front,  had  received  a  dozen 
wounds.  Then  they  broke  and  fled,  strusjgling 
dovm  the  open  toward  the  narrows  at  the 
farther  end.   There  was  not  a  solitary  pony 
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for  tlie  chief  evou.  Eimnftt  liad  lounded  up 
the  herd,  uot  without  some  figlitiug,  for  a  little 
section  of  the  village  with  many  braves  had 
been  pitched  upon  the  other  side. 

The  soldiers  sought  to  follow,  but  encum- 
bered as  they  were,  they  were  no  match  in 
speed  for  the  Indians,  and  for  the  moment 
Colonel  Compton  had  forgotten  everything 
but  Danny  Meagher  and  his  precious  burden. 

Little  Miss  Marion,  too  frightened  to  cry 
out,  they  found  to  be  absolutely  unhurt.  She 
was  dressed  in  buckskins  and  feathers,  her 
little  face  smeared  with  paint,  but  she  was 
alive  and  well  Colonel  Compton  elas]ied  her 
in  his  arms  and  then  turned  to  look  at 
Meagher,  Tie  was  a  gory-looking  sjjectacle, 
his  white  blanket  cut  and  torn  to  rags  and 
covered  with  blood  welling  from  wounds  on 
his  broad  breast.    Yet  he  was  conscious  still. 

"I  got  her,"  said  he.  "Lef tenant  Hadden 
will  be  along  presently.  Sure  'tis  dyin'  I  am, 
but  you'll  give  me  back  me  place  in  the  regi- 
ment, sor." 

"That  I  will,  my  brave  boy,'*  said  the 
colonel. 

"And  you'll  tell— Molly,"  faltered  Danny, 
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and  then  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  lapsed  into 
unconsciousness. 

"Major  Osmond,"  cried  Compton. 

"Here,  sir,"  said  the  chief  regimental  sur- 
geon, forcing  his  way  to  his  superior's  side. 

"Look  after  this  man.   Do  your  best." 

And  Osmond  dropped  to  his  knees  beside 
the  unconscious  soldier. 

The  next  moment  the  crashing  fire  began 
again.   The  chief  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
respite— for  the  men  had  crowded  around  the 
colonel  and  :\[eni.']ior  and  had  Imrst  into  a 
cheerina:  at  the  si^-ht  of  the  baby— and  had 
rallied  his  men  in  the  narrow  mouth  of  the 
canyf»n,  which  continued  the  trail.    From  this 
opening  and  from  behind  a  natural  entrench- 
ment of  rocks  he  opeued  fire.    The  Indians 
were  doing  more,  Dull  Knife  had  not  foudit 
in  Crazy  Horse's  school  without  learning 
something.    He  was  not  beaten  yet.  There 
were  practicable  trails  ascending  the  wall  to 
the  south,  he  detached  part  of  his  men  to 
scale  it,  and  from  high  points,  inaccessible  to 
the  troops  in  the  village,  poured  in  a  drop- 
ping and  disastrous  fire. 
"Get  into  line,"  roared  the  colonel,  quickly 
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disposing  bis  baby  by  the  side  of  llic  g.illaiit 
soldier  who  iiad  fought  for  her  and  the  sur- 
geon who  was  looking  after  him.  "We  must 
rush  the  pass." 

Seconded  by  their  officers,  the  troops  were 
soon  taking  their  positions  coolly,  though  un- 
der a  galling  fire.  At  command  they  advanced, 
but  were  met  by  such  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
Indians  behind  the  rocks  as  for  the  moment 
checked  them.  The  line  staggered,  wavered, 
and  came  to  a  halt.  Compton,  Calmore,  Dex- 
ter, and  the  otlier  officers  leaped  to  the  front. 

"We've  got  to  do  it,"  the  colonel  cried. 
"Nothing-  is  gained  as  long  as  they  are  there. 
Forward — forward. ' ' 

"For  the  honor  of  the  Fourteenth,"  roared 
Calmore. 

The  men  took  a  surge  forward,  they  bent 
their  heads  as  they  had  bent  them  before  the 
driving  snow  and  came  on,  but  whether  they 
would  have  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  four 
hundred  surviving  Cheyennes,  over  one  hun- 
dred of  them  already  having  been  killed,  was 
a  grave  question. 

The  colonel,  emptying  his  revolver  toward 
the  Indians,  looked  upward,  half  in  prayer. 
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half  in  hope  of  seeing  something  of  Ilaclden. 
At  that  instant,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  unspoken 
appeal,  the  rim  of  the  canyon  was  filled  with 
men.    By  a  lucky  change  Hadden— whom 
Meagher  had  left  behind— struck  the  "hole" 
just  where  the  further  pass  ran  out  of  it, 
where  tlic  Clioyonnes  had  elected  to  uake 
their  stand.    The  excited  men,  seeing  the 
whole  conrso  of  the  battle  hcnoath  thor  ,  tiu-ew 
thomsolvos  face  down  on  tlio  lirink  and  opened 
fire  at  point-blank  ran,i?c  into  the  rear  and  on 
tlio  flank  of  tlio  Clioyonnes.   The  sound  of  the 
first  f^liot  from  ahov,-  ([iiickcupd  the  troops 
below,  and  the  no\t  instant  thov  wore  amonc^ 
the  rocks  firing  and  fighting  hand-to-hand 
again. 

Dull  Knife,  tomahawk  in  hand,  sprang  at 
Compton  who  was  leading.  The  great  war 
chief  was  covered  with  wounds  and  was  a  gory 
spectacle.  Pealing  a  -var  cry,  he  lifted  his 
hatchet.  Comptcn  was  weaponless,  but  clos- 
ing with  the  Indian,  he  fell  upon  him  with  all 
his  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  bone 
and  sinew  and  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the 
head  a  terrible  blow  with  his  fist.  Dull  Knife 
staggered,  and  Marnette,  who  was  ever  by  the 
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side  of  tlio  colonel,  put  a  knife  through  the 
old  chief's  heart.  The  rest  of  tlie  Indians 
broke  and  ran,  followed  by  devastating  shots 
from  the  soldiers. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  had  been 
killed,  the  remainder  got  away.  They  were 
naked,  shelterless,  and  freezing,  adrift  in  the 
mountains. 

The  battle  was  over,  and  Compton  was  na- 
tonished  to  discover  that  he  was  in  a  profuse 
perspiration  in  spite  of  the  cold. 


EPILOGUE 


IN  WHICH  IT  IS  CLEARLY  SEEN  THAT 
ALL  ENDS  WELL 

f  I  ^IIIIK'E  is  little  more  to  -ukl.  Victory 


beeu  killed  and  his  band,  as  an  or- 
ganized force,  annihilated,  llis  women  ana 
children  in  the  camp  were  in  the  hands  of 
Compton.  The  surviving  braves,  suffering  in- 
credible hardships  during  which  many  per- 
ished from  cold,  struggled  on,  over  the  moun- 
tains and  through  the  passes  until  they  could 
join  other  bodies  of  Indians  more  fortunate 
than  themselves. 

The  camp  was  destroy*  i,  every  tepee  was 
burned  with  all  the  supplies,  save  just  enough 
to  ration  the  trv>o))s  and  captives  on  their  re- 
turn march  to  the  camp  and  Fort  Sullivan. 
The  Indian  women  and  children,  numbering 
several  hundred,  were  mounted  on  the  cap- 
tured ponies  and  (he  rest  of  the  herd  shot. 
This  was  cruel  work,  but  the  soldiers  knew 
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only  one  way  to  deal  with  Indians  in  that  day, 
and  that  was,  to  exterminate  them  and  all 
their  beloii^iii^-s. 

The  iiicn  were  allowed  to  rest  until  noon, 
wanniui^  themselves  by  the  huge  tires  and 
eating  their  fill  ol'  the  winter's  store  of  huffalo 
meat,  which  Dull  Knife's  l)and  had  provided. 

Hadden's  men,  who  had  made  a  fearful 
march  over  the  snow-covered  mountains,  and 
who  looked  it,  were  also  mounted  on  the  In- 
dian poi^ies  for  their  return.  The  regiment 
had  lost  thirty-fi^e  killed  and  they  had  nearly 
a  hundred  won-  ued,  such  had  been  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  close  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Two 
officers  were  among  the  killed  and  three  among 
the  wounded. 

Meagher  was  the  object  of  the  colonel's 
most  intense  solicitude.  If  they  could  get  him 
to  the  fort  the  surgeon  said  that  he  would  re- 
cover. They  made  travois  for  the  least  dan- 
gerously wounded  and  litters  for  those  more 
severely  hurt,  and  with  ineredible  love  and 
labor  they  carried  them  down  the  pass. 

Late  at  night  they  reached  the  base  camp. 
()v  the  way  they  found  several  of  their  com- 
rades who  had  straggled  from  the  line  and  had 
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been  frozen  to  death  with  tlioir  horses,  ghastly 
monuments,  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  ol'  the 
human  and  brutal  resohition  w  hieh  liad  strug- 
gled on  until  death  intervened. 

The  journey  back  to  Fort  Sullivan,  terrible 
as  it  was,  seemed  easy  compared  to  what  they 
had  undergone;  and  a  week  after  they  broke 
camp  the  column  marched  falteringly  through 
the  main  gate  and  then  was  dismissed  to  the 
arms  of  its  women. 

A  eourier  had  gone  on  ahead,  the  indomi- 
table Marnette  whom  no  hardships  or  anxie- 
ti'  could  dannt.  and  the  old  scout  in  great  joy 
had  told  the  young  mother,  whom  he  loved, 
the  story  of  the  i-eseue  of  her  daughter.  Mar- 
nette  would  not  have  missed  tlie  chance  for 
anything.  Marion  Compton  met  her  husband 
at  the  gate  and  took  the  baby  from  his  arms 
to  her  heart.  For  the  tirst  time  the  colonel 
had  to  take  the  second  i)lace,  but  only  for  a 
little  while.  Molly,  who  was  close  behind,  in 
obedience  to  the  colonel's  gesture,  went  to  the 
side  of  Danny  Meagher's  litter,  bent  over  it 
sobbing,  and  kissed  him  boldly  before  them  all. 

Charges  against  Meagher  were,  of  course, 
dismissed.   A  sergeant  of  C  troop  had  been 
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among  tho  killed,  ami  M('a,a:li('r  was  promotod, 
and  uhon  'ic  recovered  tlici'*'  was  sueh  a  wed- 
ding in  the  p(><f  as  the  rank  and  fih'  had  never 
seen,  the  eolunel  himself  uivinir  away  tlie 
bride.  And  no  sweeter  woman  ever  gave  her 
heart  and  hand  to  a  trooper  than  Molly 
McNeil.  Mrs.  Compton  had  made  the  wed- 
ding-dress, and,  unprecedented  honor,  the 
bachelor,  Major  Calmore  himself,  acted  as 
Meagher's  best  man. 

"Yon  see,"  he  said,  "Meagher  has  been 
with  me  in  so  many  tight  places  it  was  only 
fair  for  me  to  see  him  through  this." 

And  there  weie  no  prouder  and  happier 
guests  at  the  wedding  than  Sergeant  McNeil 
and  Bridget,  wlio  had  got  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  bank  to  come  back  to  tho  post  and 
the  old  friends  of  the  regiment.  The  men  of 
B  troop  gave  the  young  couple  a  rousing  send- 
off  as  they  took  the  ambulance  to  th(>  train  for 
a  wedtling  journey  for  which  Colonel  Comp- 
ton provided  the  wherewithal. 

Little  Marion  had  many  stories  to  tell  of  her 
captivity.  The  Indians  had  used  her  well, 
even  the  great  Dull  Knife  had  condescenddd 
to  exhibit  his  fondness  for  her  from  time  to 
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time,  a  groat  concession  from  a  <:roat  warrior 
who  did  not  usually  trouble  liimsclf  much 
about  a  child,  especially  a  girl! 

She  had  picked  up  many  words  and  phrases 
during  her  sojourn  in  the  tepees  and  one  of 
her  favorite  tricks  was  to  strike  her  little 
breast  with  a  gesture,  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
Indian  manner,  and  say: 

"My  Fader,  Heap  Big  Chief  I" 

It  was  an  assertion  that  no  one  in  the  regi- 
ment had  the  least  desire  to  dispute. 
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net  $1.25. 


THEODORA  PI 


A  Legend  of 

A  real  romance,  rcdoleni  i;:  vst.     Th-  plot, 

for  the  most  part,  is  laid  in  the  -jtit  h  r-  lain  valley, 
in  the  days  when  the  British  w  *  str  .  .ing  i  icnnderoga, 
aw?  the  armies  of  Wolfe  and  ntcaini  »tii  u  for  su- 
preniacy  in  the  mrthern  p.irt  of  the  cnntinm'  Miss  Peck 
simply  packs  her  book  with  action,  and  depic'«  scene  after 
scene  which  literally  resound  with  the  din  of  b  attle  and  the 
dash  of  anna. 


ncnON  WORTH  RBAOINO 


S.  R,  CROCKETT     Autht  of  ■ '  The  Stiekit  MMtttf." 

SUyer  Suid 

A  Romance  of  Old  CaHoway.   CI  ih,  net  $1.25. 

"In  this  ronwnce  putjli'.hi  .1  only  a  |.  w  days  afn  hit 
dMth,  w»  find  Mr.  Cn.ckett  in  hi*  familiar  Wifctowiuliirc, 
writing  M  hit  belt,  and  Riving  u*  an  even  finer  diiplty  of  hit 
powers  than  when  hi»  fir^t  capturfil  his  admirTS.  'Silver 
Sand'  if  certainty  one  vl  the  bint  things  he  ever  did.  Some 
of  the  cbaractert  here  portrayed  are  among  the  bett  of  hi* 
many  crMtiont,  with  an  cvra  added  dtptk  and  tcndamMa."— 
Paa  Mull  Gnttt*. 

CAROUNB  ABBOT  STANLEY 

Dr.  Ltewellim  and  His  Friendt 

Illustrated,  i^nio,  cloth,  net  $125. 

Mr».  Stanley's  nrw  hnok  is  a  hiini.in  chronicle  nf  alisorbing 
intercat.  llumur  and  pathns  nf  a  lare  order  alternate  in  its 
pages,  •.-igftlur  with  »>ine  ast  .nishinttly  irnod  delineation  of 
negro  lift-  and  character.  The  Kansas  CUy  Star  says:  "If 
there  is  to  be  a  Mi?*. mi  schixd  of  literatnrc  to  rival  the 
famed  Indiana  inititution,  Mth.  Stanley  hat  fairly  earned  the 
right  to  a  charter  mcmberthip." 

GRACE  LinNGSmff  UIl.I.  I.UTZ 

The  Man  of  the  Desert 

Illustrated,  i2mo,  cloth,  net  $1.25. 

llie  author  of  "The  Host  Man,"  "Marria  Silmyler,"  etc., 
enjoys  no  mean  rcpiitati m  ai  a  weaver  rf  s»cit,  wholesome 
romances,  a  reputation  which  "The  Man  of  the  Desert" 
fully  maintain-.  lUr  'ilcst  book  telli  the  love  story  a 
d.aughter  of  luxury  and  a  plain  man  facing  his  duty  and 
doing  bit  work  on  the  '.  imt  mittinn  field  of  the  West.  Every 
reader  of  this  charming  s  y  will  be  made  to  rejoice  in  the 
happv  triumph  over  diiii>  ...ies  which  givift  to  tliete  young 
people  the  crowning  joy  ot  life,  the  union  of  kindred  Mttli. 

THURLOW  FRASER 

The  Call  of  The  Ea^ 

A  Romance  of  Far  ForriMsa.  Illustrated,  lanm, 
rloth,  net  $1.25. 

Here  is  a  jewel  in  rom.ince— sit  amid  the  blossom-laden 
islands  of  the  Kastcrn  seas.  T>  its  nuking  go  the  record 
of  one  white  man's  heroism  ami  native  worth,  of  anothcr'a 
baieness  and  treachery;  some  thrilling  incidents  of  the  French 
invation  of  Formosa;  a  tati.fying  picture  of  the  great 
pioneer  mistionanr  Mackay,  and  a  love-story  at  old  aa 
yet  at  fresh  at  the  dewt  of  the  morning. 
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